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COMMENT, 
The  Eastern  Asiatic  Contest. 

'T'HE  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  is  of  particular  interest 
^  to  the  economist  and  the  sociologist  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  likely  to  test  the  value  in  a  military  campaign  of 
iutitittions  which  favor  the  development  of  the  individual  in 
COBpctition  with  those  which  tend  towards  his  suppression. 
Both  nations  have  apparently  adopted  the  modern  methods  of 
■nay  aod  navy  organization,  and  the  modern  instruments  of 
detraction.  Both  appreciate  the  importance  of  having  the 
QGOBnand  of  the  seas.  Both  are  equipped  with  battleships, 
cnriiers,  torpedo  boats,  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers*  Both 
i^rcntiy  have  the  modem  equipment  for  land  service.  Both 
km  soldiers  who  can  fight  with  a  stoic  contempt  of  death. 
TW  difference  in  military  matters  is  one  of  si^e  rather  than 
^  kind.  The  naval  strength  of  the  two  nations  seemed  at  the 
bqpnning  of  the  war  not  far  from  equal — at  least  upon  paper. 
The  immense  fjopulation  of  Russia  seemed  to  give  it  a  pre- 
poodeiance  of  soldiers,  against  which  the  Japanese  army  would 
fce  ifanost  powerless*  though  this  advantage  is  partly  neutralized 
the  relative  proximity  of  Japan  to  tlie  scat  of  wan  Pohtic- 
,  Russiia  represents  an  antiquated  type  of  despotism.  Par- 
tary  institutions  are  unknown,  the  Czar  is  the  supreme 
But  as  war  is  a  business  in  which  discipline  is  of  the 
fcK  importance,  the  habit  of  blind  obedience  which  goes  with 
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le^K>tisn  is  gencrallj  scqiposcd  to  be  more  hdpfal  in  its  prose- 
mtion  than  the  fondness  for  discossioa  and  the  halnt  of 
expressing  individnal  opinions  wiudi  dcniocracy  fosters.  So 
that  here  again  the  advantage  woold  seem  at  first  aglit  to  rest 
with  the  Russians. 

It  is  when  we  consider  ecooonuc  and  social  oooditions  that 
the  possibilitj  of  overcxuning  these  advantages  shows   itself. 
The  basis  of  mral  life  in  Rnssia  is  conmnmisticy  in  Japan  it 
is  individualistic    Although  in  dose  toodi  widi  tiie  civilization 
of  Western  Europe,  Rnssia  has  made  comparative  little  pro- 
gress in  giving  education,  culture,  and  initiative  to  the  great 
0iasses  of  its  population.     The  ability  and  originality  displayed 
by  educated  Russians  in  art,  in  literature,  in  music,  simply 
emphasize  the  lost  possibDitics  of  the  nmss  of  die  pec^lc.     The 
restriction  of  the  press  and  the  censorship  exercised  over  all  of 
its  products  have  held  back  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  while 
the  village  community  system  has  chedked  their  ambition,  and 
prevented  the  spontaneous  growth  of  manufactures  and  com- 
0ierce.     Hence,  in  contrast  to  England,  the  Russian  advance 
]ias  been  primarily  territorial  and  political,  and  only  secondarily 
commercial.    Yet  it  has  been  wonderfully  steady;   it  has  been 
carried  out  in  many  respects  with  remaricable  ability,  and  it  has 
l^een  especially   successful   in   competition  with   such   Asiatic 
civilizations  as  it  has  come  into  contact  with  thus  far. 

Japan,  however,  offers  an  entirely  new  problem.  Though 
handicapped  by  differences  of  language,  of  religion,  of  ideals, 
of  customs,  it  has  seized  vrith  startling  avidity  the  western  ideas 
of  universal  education,  and  of  industrial  and  commercial  pro- 
eress.  If  i*  should  come  out  victorious  from  the  present  con- 
tot,  its  success  would  promote  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  woriA  The  success  of  Russia  would  not  cohvince  free 
and  progressive  nations  of  the  benefits  of  despotism,  but  it 
would  retard  the  peaceful  liberalization  of  Russian  institutions, 
and  strengthen  reactionary  influences  in  those  countries  of 
Europe  in  which  the  government  is  still  more  liberal  in  form 
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LNTI-TRUST  REMEDIES   UNDER  THE   NORTHERN 
SECURITIES   DECISION. 

THE  Northern  Securities  decision,  if  followed  up  by  legis- 
lation, migfht  prove  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
that  niost  effective  form  of  the  modem  "trust"  which  is  known 
»lhe  holding  corporation.  The  construction  given  by  the  court 
to  the  so-called  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  is  not  of  very  vital 
importance.  !f  tliat  construction  had  been  different,  the  law 
coaldha\'e  been  amended.  It  may  be  strengthened  yet.  What 
on  be  done  under  the  present  statute  mainly  interests  lawyers, 
^lut  can  be  done  under  the  Constitution,  whatever  may  be  the 
ptescni  statute,  mainly  interests  the  public.  The  importance  of 
the  Northern  Securities  decision  is  in  its  constitutional  aspect. 
Il  decides  two  constitutional  questions  of  wide  bearing;  first, 
thtt  the  constitutional  right  of  any  person  to  buy  and  hold  any 
piece  of  property,  however  much  or  little  the  right  may  be 
Kmiiablc  by  legislation,  does  not  enable  one  corporation  to  pur- 
j  dttse  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  another  against  the 
^L  »ill  of  the  sovereignty'  by  whose  permission  the  latter  conducts 
B  ill  operations;  and  second^  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation 
p  owr  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  is  so  broad  that  the  owner- 
I  *ip  of  the  stock  of  corporations  engaging  in  that  commerce  is 
sAject  to  Federal  regulation  to  some  extent  at  least.  The  lan- 
(  pajc  of  the  judges  in  this  as  in  the  recent  Lottery  Case  is 
porded,  and  they  evidently  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds 
tow  far  the  doctrine  now  established  will  go,  I  do  not  think, 
^  bDvei'cr.  that  it  can  become  more  narrow  than  I  have  stated 
Hk.  I  think  that  logically  and  reasonably  it  is  subject  to  some 
Vivifacr  extension. 

m  Vncfa  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  nearly  equal  division  of 
V  tt  CDurt  of  last  resort,  and  upon  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
aajonty  judges  did  not  concur  with  all  the  statements  in  the 
majontj-  opinion.  He  did,  however,  concur  in  its  main  reason- 
tag,  which  had  also  the  support  of  four  able  and  experienced 
indues  in  the  court  below.    Take  into  consideration  the  judges 
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at  Circuit  as  well  as  those  in  the  Supreme  Court — and  this  may 
with  unusual  propriety  be  done,  since  the  argpjments  below  were 
as  full  and  able  as  those  above — ^and  they  stand  not  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  four,  but  nine  to  five.  I  think  that  upon 
the  constitutional  questions  the  decision  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  a  like  majority  of  the  legal  profession. 

The  argument  of  the  minority  judges,  assuming  an  unlimited 
right  in  the  citizen  to  purchase  property,  refused  to  recognize 
any  distinction  in  that  respect  between  a  natural  and  an  artifi- 
cial person,  or  between  a  piece  of  tangible  property  and  corpora- 
tion stock.  It  is  indeed  common,  convenient,  and  generally 
proper  to  call  a  corporation  an  artificial  person.  Nevertheless 
this  is  only  a  metaphor.  In  law  as  in  fact,  it  is  well  settled 
that  the  personality  of  a  corporation  is  a  legal  fiction,  which  it 
is  proper  to  use  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  fiction  was 
invented.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  called  a  business  corporation 
"a  company  of  individuals. "  It  is  a  company  associated 
together  for  the  prosecution  of  some  common  enterprise;  and  a 
share  of  stock  is  really  nothing  but  an  individual  niembership 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  enterprise.  It  is  a  piece  of  property  in 
the  same  sense  only  in  which  a  membership  in  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness firm  is  a  piece  of  property,  although  statutes  have  granted 
to  it  certain  privileges  which  do  nqt  belong  to  membership  in 
the  firm.  There  is  no  general  right  inherent  in  the  citizen  to 
join  in  forming  a  corporation.  Until  within  sixty  years  past 
every,  or  almost  every,  corporation  was  formed  by  a  special  act 
of  legislation.  At  present  they  are  usually  formed  imder  the 
authority  of  general  laws;  but  each  corporation  is  still  depend- 
ent for  its  existence  on  the  will  of  some  particular  sovereignty, 
generally  a  State  or  a  territory,  sometimes  the  United  States. 
Each  State  can  regulate  the  membership  and  powers  of  its  own 
corporations.  It  can  prohibit  them  from  holding  stock  in  any 
other  corporations.  It  can  prohibit  any  other  corporations  from 
holding  stock  in  them.  It  can  prohibit  any  person  from 
holding  more  than  a  given  proportion  of  the  stock  of  any  par- 
ticular corporation.  It  can  require  that  the  membership  of  any 
uticular  corporation  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  a  given 
nber  of  persons.     Wisconsin,  which  incorporated  the  new 
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orthem  Pacific  Railroad  after  the  foreclosure  of  the  old  one, 
old  indubitably  have  provided  by  legislation  that  no  other 
corporation  could  hold  stock  in  it  This  would  have  made  the 
orthem  Securities  scheme  impossible;  for  while  New  Jersey 
can  incf)rporate  a  party  of  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing stock  in  a  corporation  of  Wisconsin,  they  cannot  buy  it  if 
by  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  it  is  not  purchasable.  The  real  ques- 
tian  in  the  Northern  Securities  case  was  whether,  if  Wisconsin 
axul  New  Jersey  agreed  to  such  a  purchase,  the  nation  could 
forbid  it.  This  depended  upon  the  extent  of  the  nation*s  power 
over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Congress  has  frequently 
bcorponUed  companies  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  such 
CDuuuei'cc^  The  old  Northern  Pacific  road  itself  was  thus  incor- 
porated. The  true  analysis  of  the  present  decision  seems  to  me 
to  be  that  all  State  corporations  engaging  in  interstate  or  fof- 
D|pn  transportation  do  so  by  the  implied  permission  of  the 
mtion;  and  that  that  implied  permission  can  be  subjected  to 
I  certain  degree  at  least  of  restrictive  regidation.  No  New 
jeracy  corporation  can  carry  on  business  in  Wisconsin  without 

I  the  consent  of  the  latter  State;  and  that  consent  can  be  sub- 
jected to  any  conditions.  The  present  decision,  as  I  construe 
it,  recognizes  in  the  nation  a  sovereignty  as  complete  over  inter- 
astc  commerce  as  is  the  sovereignty  of  Wisconsin  over  the 
lotness  carried  on  within  her  own  limits.  I  see  no  reason  why 
Congress,  if  it  so  willed,  could  not  under  the  Northern  Securi- 
in  decision  prohibit  any  corporation  whatever  from  holding 
Hock  in  any  interstate  transportation  company;  altliough  it 
Aonkl  not  do  so,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever 
»3L  My  present  object,  however,  is  to  discuss  the  holding 
ODTporation  pure  and  simple— the  corporation  whose  sole  object 
il  to  control  by  slock  ownership  the  operations  of  one  or  more 
•I  the  actire  working  companies  of  the  world,  or  the  actions 
of  one  or  more  other  holding  corporations  already  in  existence. 
Few  realize  1k>w  very  recent  an  affair  such  a  holding  cor- 
loration  is.  1  know  of  none  earlier  than  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  chartered  in  1870.  The  Southern  Pacific  was  char- 
totd  by  Kentucky  in  1884;  and  it  \vas  considered  so  dangerous 
a  dnracter  that  il  was  given  no  power  to  invade  any  of  the 
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coqwyatiom  actnallj  doing  twftinffw  in  its  own  StatCL  The 
derdopmcnt  of  die  boldii:^  coffpofation  npcn  a  large  scale  is 
indeed  so  recent  diat  it  is  actnalbr  <i»itnnMgjnmiK  with  the 
popular  anti-trust  agitation.  The  geuuLue  ^^vst"  was  killed 
bf  the  St^;ar  Trust  Case  in  New  York,  which  oonmenced  in 
i8S8  and  ended  in  1890,  and  die  Standard  Oil  case  in  CHiio, 
vindi  did  not  end  nntil  1892.  The  Sherman  law  was  passed 
bf  Gmgress  in  189a  Yet,  tmdcr  cover  of  dns  anti-trust  agita- 
tion and  of  die  political  cxdtcnicnts  which  were  to  mhninate 
in  the  Prcndcntial  election  of  1892,  die  astnte  financiers  against 
whom  the  agitation  was  being  directed  were  qnicdy  obtaining 
I^;islation  which  would  enable  them  to  evade  the  decisions,  and 
to  a  large  extent  the  statutes,  that  had  just  been  fulminated 
against  them.  The  holding  corporatkm  idea  in  New  Jersey  did 
not  germinate  tmtil  1888,  and  was  not  coaq>lete  until  1893. 
On  a  large  scale  in  New  York  it  dates  frtxn  1892,  under 
die  governorship  of  the  gentieman  ^^k>  afterwards  led  die 
famous  "Flower  bocnn."  Up  to  that  time  the  formation  of 
the  gigantic  combinations  with  which  we  are  now  familiar  would 
have  been  most  difficult  This  is  why  the  old  "trust"  m^od 
had  been  attempted.  It  was  only  about  that  time  that  con- 
solidation laws  became  liberal  toward  the  promoters  of  modem 
combination;  but  even  consolidation  laws  do  not  solve  all  of 
the  promoter's  problems.  Often  the  personal  factor  prevents  the 
formation  of  a  monopoly  upon  this  plan,  and  it  can  only  be  done 
effectively  by  stock  purchase  on  an  enormous  scale — on  a  scale 
that  is  possible  only  when  a  corporation  must  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  purchases. 

Since  1893  ^^^  Jersey  has  done  a  business  very  lucrative 
to  her  State  treasury,  in  the  exploitation  of  her  new  discovery. 
The  process  is  simple.  Three  young  men,  with  money  which 
has  been  furnished  them  for  that  purpose,  file  a  paper  with  the 
State  authorities  and  pay  a  fee.  They  get  a  certificate  in  return 
which  makes  them  into  a  corporation  for  whatsoever  purposes 
they  like,  with  whatsoever  powers  New  Jersey  is  able  to  give 
them.  Such  rights  as  this  piece  of  paper  can  give  them  they 
turn  over  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  requested  their  services 
and  furnished  them  with  the  necessary  cash.      All  that  the 
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Hholdiilf  corporation  does  ther^fter  Is  to  purchase  stock  in  other 
HccNnponies,  vote  it  in  the  stockholders'  meetings  of  such  com- 
panies^ collect  dividends  therefrom,  and  divide  the  proceeds. 
■    It  is  a  necessary  implication  of  the  Northern  Securities  case, 
^n  there  e^cr  could   have  been  any  dispute  about  the  point, 
that  any  other  State  may  by  appropriate  legislation  keep  the  New 
Jersey  corporation  out  of  its  territory.     By  action  of  the  several 
■^Mes  Ihe  holding  corporation  may  be  extinguished  as  rapidly 
pmB  arose.     For  I  think  that  those  now  existing  are,  not  pro- 
tected by  any  constitutional  provision.     Any  State  may  enact 
duU  no  corporation  can  hold  in  the  future  more  than  a  given 
proportion  of  the  stock  of  one  of  its  own  corporations.     A  reason- 
able time  must  be  given  those  already  existing  to  dispose  of  their 
node  and  wind  up.     This  is  all  the  shrift  that  they  can  require. 
Whether  the  several  States  will — whether  they  dare — avail  them- 
iihrcs  of  this  power  is  more  doubtftiK     Each  legislature  is  sub- 
ject to  corporate  influence ;  and  each  will  be  threatened  with  an 
onigration  of  capital  to  the  territory  of  a  rival.     For  reasons 
nch  as  these,  there  has  been  a  demand  for  an  amendment  to 

rtiK  United  States  Constitution,  giving  to  the  nation  the  control 
oi  the  whole  subject.      The  early  adoption  of  this  or  any  other 
coosdtutiona!  amendment  is  improbable,  and  this  one  would  be 
ol  doubtful  wisdom.      Congress  has  already  so  many  subjects 
oi  legislation  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  down,  and 
voold  long  since  have  broken  down  had  it  not  parted  with 
9Qoe  of  the  characteristics  of  a  deliberative  body.     It  is  ques- 
tettble  whether  so  complex  an  addition  as  this  to  its  jurisdk- 
Ibo  b  possible  without  fundamental  alterations  in  cur  system 
J       ^  fovemment.     If  the  Federal  Constitution  is  not  amended, 
I       »d  the  States  do  not  act,  there  is  no  power  to  stop  the  further 
growth  by  this  effective  means  of  the    "industrial"    trust  pure 
■id  simple;    for  under  the  present  Constitution  Congress  has 
00  (&rect  power  to  regulate  an  agricultural,  mining  or  manu- 
i      ildaiing  industry.     I  shall  tlierefore  pass  to  the  consideration 
\     rfthe  corporattons  which  Congress  does  have  the  power  under 
"      fc  Northern  Securities  decision  to  control. 

ThcK  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  first,  the  transporta- 
txn  coaqhanics  pure  and  simple,  sucli  as  railroads  and  steam- 
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boat  lines;  and  second,  those  aggregations  which  combine  the 
work  of  production  with  that  pf  transportation.  Among  hold- 
ing companies  of  the  first  class  the  latest  development  is  the 
Rock  Island;  among  those  of  the  second  class  the  most  familiar 
is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  To  the  second  class  also 
belongs  (if  it  really  is  existent)  the  Anthracite  Coal  Trust, 
a  supposed  combination  of  transportation  companies  that  by 
means  of  direct  ownership,  stock  ownership,  and  bond  owner- 
ship, control  a  large  part  of  the  coal  mining  business  in  cer- 
tain important  districts.  If  the  nation  desires  to  break  up  these 
combinations  the  remedy  is  plain,  and  has  often  lately  been 
pointed  out.  It  can  provide  that  (after  a  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  unload  present  holdings)  no  company  engaged  in 
transportation  shall  engage  in  any  agricultural,  mining  or  manu- 
facturing industry,  or  directly  or  indirectly  hold  any  of  the  stock 
of  any  corporation  engaged  in  such  industry.  It  can  enact  that 
(after  the  lapse  of  a  similar  period)  no  corporation  can  hold 
directly  or  indirectly  more  than  a  given  proportion  of  the  stock 
of  any  corporation  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  transpor- 
tation. 

Should  the  nation  exercise  this  power?  Should  the  States 
seriously  attempt  the  use  of  their  similar  power  over  the  strictly 
productive  industries  ?  Should  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  conclude  to  stand  together,  limit 
the  capitalization  of  their  industrial  corporations,  prohibit  the 
domestic  holding  corporation,  and  bar  out  the  invasion  from 
New  Jersey?  This  involves  a  consideration  of  the  full  "trust" 
problem;  and  more  particularly  involves  the  question  whether, 
assuming  it  to  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  prohibit  or  even  to  limit 
great  aggregation  of  capital,  nevertheless  the  holding  corpora- 
tion is  a  species  which  has  already  in  its  short  life  developed 
special  evils  that  justify  its  extinction.  The  first  and  main 
question  cannot  even  be  touched  upon  in  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
Upon  the  second  I  do  not  undertake  to  pronounce  a  judgment, 
but  only  to  contribute  some  suggestions. 

The  holding  corporation  is  not  a  natural  outgprowth,  but  an 
artificial  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  combinations 
of  capital  to  a  degree  and  with  a  rapidity  that  human  nature 
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^■jAjiot  permit  of  under  the  laws  amid  which  we  grew  up.      If 

^^^E  "trusts"     really    were   a    natural   outgrowth    of   modem 

advancement   in   physical  processes,   that   would   be   a   strong 

argument  for  tiieir  continuance.      But  this  we  cannot  telL     We 

^can  have  no  experience  of  what  might  liave  been  accomplished 

^Pn  this  line  by  natural  causes  alone,  unless  w-e  first  undo  what 

has  been  done  by  legislation  enacted,  not  in  response  to  a  general 

(oUic  demand,  but  at  the  instigation  of  special  interests.      I 

tUnk   that   even   what   is   elsewhere   known   as     *'Wail    street 

«|Mnion*'    is  divided  upon  the  question  whether  this  particular 

CDOtrivancc  has  been  beneficial  to  the  public.      Certainly  that 

epmkni  is  less  favorable  than  it  was  three  years  ago.      Some 

(onns    of   the   holding    corporation   may   be    advisable*      For 

iotance,   the  so-calietl    "family  corporation"    is  a  convenient 

device    for  keeping  together  the  property  of  a   family  under 

ent  management,  and  preventing  its  sacrifice  at  the  whim 

a  single  member.     This  may  easily  be  differentiated  by  legal 

on»,  as  by  restricting  investment  in  any  single  stock.    The 

familiar  type,  however,  the  corporation  organized    "for 

cootrol/'    I  believe  we  have  experienced  sufficiently  to  warrant 

« in  condemning,  as  on  the  whole  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

V^Tiilc  it  has  been  a  most  effective  instrument  in  building  up 

monopoly,  it  has  also  been  a  most  effective  instrument  of  fraud 

ifon  ftlockholders  and  upon   investors  and   upon  the  outside 

It  has  resulted  in  intricacy  of  organization  so  great  that  no 
paUic  officer  can  be  expected  to  understand  it,  and  no  ordinary 
st)ddx>1der  can  afford  to  get  competent  advice  about  it.  When 
ftwbinations  are  built  up  by  simple  processes  of  consolidation, 
or  bjr  the  simpler  form  of  lease,  the  predatory  instincts  of  the 
proncHers  are  somewhat  restrained  by  inherent  limitations.  But 
wto  the  United  States  Steel  Coqjoration  controls  the  stock  of 
tfce  Fttleral  Steel  Company,  wbicli  in  turn  controls  the  stock 
ol  Ibe  Illinois  Steel  Company,  which  in  turn  controls  the  stock 
die  Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  Railroad  Company^  and  when 
tacie  cooipanics  arc  commingled  with  a  hundred  others  all  bound 
tn|uber  in  an  intricate  system  based  upon  a  similar  plan^ — when, 
k  result  of  a  sudden  turn  on  the  Wall  street  market,  giving 
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a  group  of  speculators  momentary  control  of  a  railroad  system 
chartered  and  operated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  these  men 
are  enabled  to  organize  a  holding  corporation  in  Iowa  for 
the  purpose  of  owning  that  stock,  and  then  to  organize  another 
holding  corporation  in  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  owning 
the  stock  of  the  Iowa  corporation,  and  then  to  provide  that  a 
minority  of  the  New  Jersey  stock  (that,  namely,  which  they 
think  themselves  financially  strong  enough  to  keep  their  grip 
on)  shall  control  the  New  Jersey  corporation — ^then  it  seems  to 
me  that  public  patience  may  be  pardoned  for  breaking  down, 
and  demanding  laws  which  shall  prevent  the  manipulation  in 
this  manner  of  the  great  instrumentalities  of  industry  and  of 
commerce  between  the  States.  Not  only  does  a  clever  use  of 
this  device  enable  persons  in  momentary  stock  control  of  some 
working  corporation  so  to  manipulate  that,  while  disposing  of 
a  large  part  of  their  holdings,  they  may  still  retain  for  the 
future  a  power  which  the  old  tests  of  ability,  honesty,  industry 
and  sobriety  would  never  have  enabled  them  to  attain;  not 
only  is  the  control  of  an  industry  thus  perpetuated  in  the  hands 
of  a  minority  who  owe  it  to  stock  gambling  methods;  but  the 
complexity  of  organization  is  such  as  effectively  to  keep  the 
stockholders  and  investors,  as  well  as  the  outside  public,  in 
ignorance  of  what  they  ought  to  know,  and  thus  enable  the 
insiders — directors  and  persons  standing  behind  directors — to 
realize  profits  which  they  ought  not  to  make.  Nobody  familiar 
with  the  financial  history  of  to-day  need  be  reminded  of  cases 
where  profits  have  been  left  concealed  in  the  treasuries  of  "sub- 
companies"  (the  himible  name  now  given  to  the  actual  work- 
ing corporations)  tmtil  the  ignorant  stockholders,  inferring  from 
the  published  reports  of  the  holding  company  that  it  is  not 
earning  even  the  moderate  dividends  which  it  is  distributing, 
are  ready  to  sell  out;  where  when  this  time  has  arrived  a 
sudden  and  mysterious  "bu3ring  movement"  appears  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange,  turning  out  to  be  a  purchase  by  the  insiders 
of  nearly  the  entire  stock  of  the  holding  company;  where  this 
movement  is  immediately  followed  by  the  organization  of  a  new 
holding  company  which  takes  up  the  stock  of  the  old  one  with 
bonds  at  double  its  par  value,  and  an  immense  issue  of  its  own 
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stock  OQ  top  of  the  bonds;  where  the  stock  of  the  new  hold- 
i&E^  companvt  although  subject  to  the  bonds,  turns  out  to  be 
worth  two  or  three  times  as  much  on  the  market  as  the  stock 
of  the  old  company  had  been ;  and  where  the  concealed  profits 
m  the  sub-companies'  treasuries  then  come  out  and  justify  the 
new  vaJuation.  More  common  is  the  case  of  the  holding  cor- 
poration declaring  dividends  on  apparently  ample  net  earnings, 
until  a  sudden  and  mysterious  "selling  movement**  eventuates 
in  the  discovery  by  the  stockholders  that  the  sub-companies  had 
tfaemselves  been  paying  dividends  out  o£  capital,  and  were 
immersed  in  floating  debt.  Meanwhile  the  original  insiders  are 
out,  and  the  other  stockholders  are  permitted  to  become  insiders 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  debt  or  going  into 
msolvency* 

It  is  now  generally  agree<l  that  publicity  should  be  demanded 
from  all  of  these  large  corporations.  I  do  not  mean  a  con- 
fklential  disclosure  of  their  transactions  to  Federal  or  State 
officials  (a  whisper  that  may  sometimes  prove  more  detrimental 
dun  helpful  to  the  public  interest),  but  a  publicity  which  reaches 
10  the  stockholders.  This  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  large 
a^rcgations  whose  stock  is  necessarily  upon  the  market,  is 
practically  equivalent  to  complete  publicity.  It  is  singular  how 
careful  legislatures  and  even  courts  have  been  and  still  are  to 
preserve  a  secrecy  whose  traditional  importance  comes  down 
to  us  from  the  days  when  a  trading  corporation  was  little  larger 
than  a  partnership;  when  the  interests  of  the  directors  were 
nsoally  identified  with  its  prosperity;  and  when  its  stock  was 
not  usually  the  football  of  a  stock  market.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  State  should  now  guard  from  the  real  owners  of  a 
corporation  the  secrets  of  its  managers*  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  guard  the  secrets  of  the  corporation  from  the 
public.  If  a  corporation  large  enough  in  its  capitalization  to  be 
a  matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  public  is  not  able  to  compete 
in  the  open,  then  there  is  no  sufficient  natural  demand  for  its 
existence  to  justify  its  survival  It  should  be  permitted  to  go 
to  the  wall.  As  a  corporation  increases  in  size,  the  evil  possi- 
biliti^  of  secrecy  increase  in  geometrical  proportion,  even  when 
the  increase  in  size  is  by  simple  consolidation.     If  it  is  accom- 
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panicd  by  the  oocnplcctr  ntvo^rcd  in  %  scncs  of  siycr-nnpfWfd 
holding  corporatzons.  xbt  csrl  possibilhics  cazmot  caahr  be  over- 
stated. Yet  as  die  hoMing-  corpcyratioa  srstem  has  been  dcrdop- 
ingy  publicity  has  been  dfminwhing.  The  axmnal  report  becomes 
a  fomialxt}-.  The  oppormnities  for  exanmiatioa  even  of  the 
stock  transfer  book  are  restricted.  The  coorts  treat  every 
inquiring  stoddK>Ider  with  hostility,  and  by-laws  practically 
prevent  his  examination  of  the  corporate  accounts  tmless  he  is 
able  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case  of  misfeasance  which  could 
as  well  be  established  withont  such  examinaticxL  Other  con- 
temporaneous legislation  and  by-law  development  reduce  within 
the  narrowest  limits  the  liability  of  directors,  and  increase  the 
facility  by  which  common  stock  may  be  subjected  to  an  issoe 
of  preferred,  and  preferred  stock  to  a  new  issue  of  bond&  The 
board  of  directors  is  classified  so  that  it  is  as  difiBcult  to  oust  the 
management  at  an  election  as  it  is  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
a  State.  These  evils  are  not  peculiar  to,  but  intensified  in,  ttie 
holding  corporation. 

The  conditions  incident  to  a  great  "trust,"  and  particularly 
to  a  great  holding  corporation,  are  peculiarly  unfavorable  to 
the  ancient  and  once  powerful  weapon  of  the  minority  stodc- 
holder — the  stockholders'  suit  in  equity  for  the  redress  of  oppres- 
sion and  wrong.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  practical  impedi- 
ment to  an  action  for  an  accounting  due  to  the  protection  whidi 
legislatures  and  courts  give  to  insiders'  secrets.  Often  the  most 
important  rights  of  the  minority  stockholder,  however,  are  lost 
unless  they  can  be  protected  by  an  injimction  suit  The  action 
of  the  insiders  must  be  prevented,  or  it  will  be  irretrievable, 
When  a  grand  stroke  is  contemplated  by  the  insiders  in  their 
own  interest — and  within  a  few  weeks  it  has  been  testified  under 
oath  in  a  court  of  justice  that  $46,000,000  was  made  by  them 
as  the  "rake  off"  in  a  single  deal,  as  a  result  of  which  probably 
thousands  of  families  were  impoverished — the  plans  are  laid 
after  a  long  period,  sometimes  a  year,  of  preparation,  during 
which  a  majority  of  the  outstanding  stock  is  aconnulated  upon 
the  market.  Then  suddenly  the  new  plan — stock  purchase, 
stock  sale,  lease,  consolidation,  bond  issue,  or  what  not — ^is 
announced,  and  the  shortest  possible  time  given  before  the  stock- 
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^^tolders'  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  passed  upon.     A  consid- 
^^rable  portian  of  ignorant  stockholders  can  be  relied  upon  to 
give  tlicir  proxies  blindly  to  the  managementj  unless  circulartEed 
by  a  protective  committee  to  the  contrary,  and  there  is  no  time 
intelligently  to  procure  the  necessary  information  for  such  a 
circular.     The  expense  involved  in  a  properly  conducted  stock- 
■^bolders*  suit  is  enorrnons.      If  questions  of  fact  must  be  tried, 
piVl  is  prohibitory  to  anything  but  a  large  combination.      Many 
^   arc  afraid  to  oppose  the  leaders  of  the  speculating  community. 
^Kliere  are  brokers  whose  customers  would  be  mined  if  their 
^■adit  was  cut  of5f  by  the  banks,     There  are  business  men  who 
^^^VSubject  to  discrimination.     They  fear  punishment  in  various 
ways.       Some   are  actually   threatened.      Those   who  would 
naturally  be  willing  to  join  in  an  action  are  not  only  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  real  facts,  but  in  the  dark  as  to  where  to  &id 
odi  other  out.     They  lack  the  power  to  form  an  effective  com- 
bination within  the  time  allowed,  and  each  stockholder  separately 
h^3  the  capital  requisite  to  a  successful  appeal  to  the  courts. 
»crc  is  no  possible  way  open  to  the  complainant  of  getting 
It  except   by  selling  his   stock  to  the  defendants 
(which  ilrstrcjys  the  value  of  the  suit  to  the  other  stockholders), 
or  by  speculating  on  the  market.      The  institution  of  the  suit 
fencrally  causes  the  stock  to  fall  in  price,  although  the  object 
the  suit,  and  its  result  if  successful,  would  be  largely  to 
lacreas^  the  stock*s  markett  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  value.     The 
SBt  therefore  is  treated  by  the  public  as  an  injury  to  the  com* 
fonyr  AQ<1  is  correspondingly  unpopular.     And  in  fact  the  first 
5ak  is  commonly  brought  by  a  speculator — often  by  a  adventurer 
»  tmprincipled  as  tiie  promoters  whom  he  is  suing.      If  w^ell 
ooQCcived  and  ably  pressed,  the  latter  generally  settle  it;    and 
krfwe  the  public  have  realized  that  it  is  settled,  the  promoters' 
stanc  is  put  through  and  t!ie  thing  is  all  over.      Sometimes^ 
Imirgvet,  the  suit  is  collusive,  or  foolishly  and  ignorantly  man- 
afed.     In  these  cases  a  decision  of  the  court  is  obtained  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  wiser  and  more  deliberate  stockholders 
■btequently  to  overthrow.       Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong, 
kffKst  or   dishonest,    wise   or   otherwise,    the   complainant   is 
iccoMd  of  blackmail  and  a  large  section  of  the  press  used  for 
the  destruction  of  his  character  and  the  cutting  off  of  reinforce- 
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ments.  His  witnesses  may  be  terrorized*  Himself  and  his 
counsel  may  be  boycotted.  Such  contributions  as  he  receives 
toward  his  expenses  come  anonymously.  When  he  gets  into 
open  court,  he  is  subjected  like  other  litigants  to  narrow  time 
limitation  for  his  argument;  and  most  of  his  time  is  used  up 
in  disproving  false  charges  and  showing  his  own  good  faith. 
He  finds  that  a  false  atmosphere  has  been  cast  about  bis  case; 
and  he  is  unable  to  surmount  the  practical  difficulties  which 
impede  his  path.  Of  course  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this 
general  history  of  the  stockholders'  suit,  where  the  insiders  are 
men  comparatively  weak,  the  outsiders  men  comparatively 
strong,  and  the  season  one  when  the  suspicions  of  the  press  and 
of  the  public  have  been  aroused.  These  are  now  the  exceptions^ 
however,  and  not  the  rule. 

Even  the  natural  impediments  to  stockholders'  suits,  how- 
ever, are  not  deemed  sufficient  by  the  trust  magnates  of  to-day 
in  the  principal  promoting  State.  Strong  effort  is  now  being 
annually  made  to  procure  legislation  which  would  require  the 
joinder  as  complainants  of  a  practically  impossible  amount  of 
stock,  and  the  filing  by  the  complainants  of  a  bond  impossibly 
large.  Although  strongly  backed  by  the  governor,  the  legis- 
lation has  not  yet  been  adopted,  but  the  strength  of  its  support 
shows  the  fact  that  the  public  are  not  as  yet  aroused  to  the 
true  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  modem  monopoly,  but  blindly 
allow  them  full  operation  while  vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain 
practical  effects  by  enforcing  such  spectacular  but  inefficient 
remedies  as  the  present  anti-trust  laws,  which  do  not  attack  it 
until  it  has  reached  a  late  stage  of  its  growth. 

The  right  way  to  remove  an  evil  is  to  remove  its  cause. 
Account  books  should  be  opened,  not  closed.  It  should  be  a 
criminal  act  for  a  director  to  speculate  in  the  stock  of  his  own 
company.  He  should  be  held  as  strictly  to  his  duty  as  is  the 
executor  or  trustee  under  a  will*  He  should  account  to  the 
company  for  all  profits  made  by  him  as  a  result  of  secret  infor- 
mation. He  should  be  responsible  for  all  damage  caused  to  the 
investor  by  any  prospectus,  report  or  public  statement  whose 
issuance  and  whose  falsity  he  should  have  known. 

Furthermore^  the  holding  corporation  is  the  most  effective 
instrument  of  over-capitalization,  with  the  consequent  injury  to 
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tbe  puMk:  interest.  It  is  the  favorite  method  of  capitalizing^  the 
nncamcd  increment  coming  to  a  public  service  company  as  a 
great  city  grows  in  population.  As  fast  as  the  street  railroad 
asmpany's^  or  the  gas  company's,  or  the  electrical  company's 
earnings  thus  increase,  its  old  stock  is  converted  into  bonds  and 
new  stock  issued  to  represent  that  increment  The  new  stock 
il  sold  to  the  pubhc,  with  fabulous  profits  for  the  syndicate 
nanagers.  Legislative  regulation  of  rates  is  then  resisted  on 
tbe  grotind  that  the  unfortunate  stockholders  would  lose  their 
dividends.  The  State  is  put  into  a  dilemma  in  which  it  ought 
not  to  be — a  dilemma  between  doing  justice  to  the  public  who 
lave  made  the  increment,  and  doing  mercy  to  the  ignorant  stock- 
holders who  have  invested  their  savings  in  the  new  stock.  The 
profit  of  the  promoters  is  unreachable. 

And  finally,  the  moral  influence  of  these  aggregations  is  not 
food.  The  stockholding  corporation  is  an  invention  of  stock 
speculators,  and  its  origin  and  history  are  generally  accompanied 
with  phenomena  of  the  stock  market.  The  old-fashioned  mer- 
daoiC  prince,  the  more  recent  captain  of  actual  industry,  was 
a  man  with  many  qualities  which  afforded  a  valuable  example 
Id  his  fellow  citizens.  The  multi-millionaire  of  gas  and  elec- 
tridtyi  of  street  railroads,  of  steel  and  copper,  performs  no  such 
{saction.  The  successful  leader  in  an  enterprise  whose  profit 
kde  by  shuffling  corporations  and  dealing  them  in  Wall 
is  not  tlie  most  industrious  or  even  the  ablest  man  among 
lows.  He  is  indeed  not  the  most  imscrupulous ;  but  he 
!■  the  man  who  happens  to  combine  a  certain  high  degree  of 
AiEty  with  a  certain  fortunate  balance  between  unscrupulous- 
KiB  and  respectability,  a  balance  which  his  disciples  seek  to 
snalasc  The  holding  corporation  tends  more  than  any  other 
4facy  lo  develop  individual  wealth  in  a  very  few  individuals, 
far  wealth  is  more  rapidly  made  in  turns  and  deals  than  in  sala- 
litt,  m  dividends,  or  in  the  appreciation  of  genuine  stock  values. 
The  fortunes  thus  made  are  not  normal^  and  are  not  necessary 
■  goals  to  incite  human  industry  or  ambition.  Seeing  the 
pswer.  politkal,  social  and  individual^  which  thus  comes  to  a 
few  radividoals,  lends  to  turn  the  public  from  the  traditions 
Oi  democracy  to  those  of  socialism. 

EowAfiD  B.  Whitney. 
VnrY«kCit7. 


SOME  OF  THE  ISSUES  OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE 

CONFLICT. 

THE  deeper  significance  of  the  present  dnunatic  struggle 
between  Russia  and  Japan  over  territories  belonging  to 
neither  of  the  contestants  can  not,  perhaps,  be  understood,  until 
we  examine  some  of  the  issues  at  stake  between  them.  The 
more  fimdamental  of  these  issues,  however,  as  in  many  another 
international  crisis,  seem  to  be  of  tener  understood  than  expressed, 
and  hence  understood  only  vaguely,  although  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  they  constitute  the  very  forces  which  have  with  irre- 
sistible certainty  brought  the  belligerents  into  collision.  For 
Japan,  the  issues  appear  to  be  only  partly  political,  but  mainly 
economical,  and  perhaps  no  better  clue  to  the  understanding, 
not  only  of  the  present  situation,  but  also,  in  general,  of  the 
activities  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  Japanese  people,  could  be 
foimd  than  in  the  study  of  these  profound  material  interests. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  tendencies  of  Japan's  economic 
life  of  recent  years  has  been  the  enormous  increase  of  her  popu- 
lation, together  with  a  surprising  growth  of  her  trade  and 
industries.  The  number  of  her  inhabitants  increased  from 
27,200,000,  as  estimated  in  1 828,  to  only  34,000,000  in 
1875,  but  since  the  latter  year  it  has  risen  so  fast  that  it  is 
to-day,  roughly  estimated,  46,700,000,*  and  is  increasing  now 
at  the  annual  rate  of  600,000.  At  the  same  time,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Japan  has  g^own  from  49,742,831  yen  in  1873  to 
606,637,959  yen  in  1903.  The  significance  of  these  figures  must 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  important  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
increase  in  population  and  trade  has  been  due  to  the  decisive 
change  of  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  from  an  agricultural 
to  an  industrial  stage.  The  new  population  not  only  increases 
far  more  rapidly  in  the  urban  than  in  the  rural  districts,*  but 

^  Exclusive  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  which  hold  nearly  three  mfllion 
souls. 

*If  we  consider  as  urban  the  inhabitants  of  communities  containing  eadi 
more  than  three  thousand  people,  the  ratio  of  the  urban  population  to  the 
rural  may  be  estimated  as  i  to  3.    If  only  towns  of  more  than  10,000  inhabi- 
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also  scans  to  be  mainly  supported  by  commerce  and  manufac* 
ture.  In  1903,  84.6  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade  of  Japan 
consisted  of  either  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  articles.^  On 
tbe  other  hand,  agriculture  has  progr^sed  only  slowly,^  and  is 
DO  longer  able  either  to  support  the  increased  population  or  to 
produce  caougli  raw  articles  for  the  manufactures.  The  aver- 
age amiuat  crop  of  rice  may  be  put  as  210  milHon  bushels,  and 
that  of  barley,  rye  and  wheat,  collectively  called  mugi,  as  94.3 
million  bushels,  while  the  average  annual  consumption  of  these 
[9  niay  safely  be  estimated,  respectively,  at  228*3  and  106,7 
lion  bushels."  Raw  material  and  food  stuffs,  consisting  of 
wool,  rice*  flour  and  starch,  beans  and  oil  cakes,  the 
»rtation  of  all  of  which  was  next  to  nothing  twenty  years 
were  in  1903  supplied  from  abroad  to  the  value  of 
[69,600,000  yen,  or  53.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  Japan,* 

each  Arc  mduded  in  thr  urban  claa$,  it  is  s^en  that  their  population 
annually  5  Qr  6  per  cent,,  while  the  corresponding  rale  with  the  rurU 
ic*  never  rises  above  3  per  cent,  and  is  usually  mudi  lower.  Sec 
Jmpam  im  Uu  Bt^inning  of  th^  soih  Century  {hereafter  abbreviated  as  the 
jQth  Ctnimry),  coiapiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
TokTo.  1903.     Pp  SJ-SS- 

'Or.  24I^i.sm6  out  of  285,9;ri,62j  yen.  As  the  term  manufacture  is  cxpan- 
•nre,  tbe  articles  herein  included  should  be  enumerated-  Tbey  are^  clothing;, 
rit^tf^t^l*.  and  drugs,  metal  wares,  oil  and  wax,  paper,  cotton  yam  and  fabrics, 
Taw  wad  woren  silks,  lobaccu*  and  sundries.  Teas,  grain,  marine  products  and 
lAit  locnittQirs,  and  furs»  as  well  as  rc-cxportcd  articles,  arc  excluded.  See 
tke  Karmmps  (Official  Gazette  of  Japan),  No.  6igg  (March  4j  1904),  p,  77. 
tlU<7 

'The  crop  o£  rice  his  increased  since  [877  from  26.6  million  to  about  42 
aAien  kekm;  tlut  of  barley,  rye  and  wheat,  from  g.6  million  to  19  millton 
l»4%.  Btxt  the  increase  Uns  been  due  more  to  tlie  improved  cultivation  than 
A  tH'  -•i>M-e;on  of  acreage  Ahhough  the  wheat,  barley  and  rye  land  has 
pD-  -  .1$  million  in  1877  to  4.43  million  acres  in  1901,  the  rice  land 

b  =>:rr2»r4]  from  6,517,000  to  only  6,98.2,000  acre^.  The  cropR  of  hemp  and 
tife  UT  stabonary.  white  those  of  «tugar,  cotton  and  indigo  have  largely  fallen 
flt-  (TbcM  fifnrt*  have  been  converted  from  those  in  the  ioih  Centuryf  pp. 
U|f.    One  k^ku  dry  is  equivalent  to  4.9629  bushels.) 

'IsyMn  of  poor  crops,  the  importation  of  rice,  wheat  and  Hour  amounts 
•ilBVt  tfcttm;  as,  ior  instance,  in  1903,  ihey  together  were  imported  to  the 
vihv  oi  tboot  £7  million  yen.  Our  6gtir«s  in  this  section  ha\^e  been  worked 
•*  from  the  Kokmmtm  Skimbun  (hereafter  abbreviated  as  the  Kokumitt)  of 
Fa  ^  10  and  19^  1904. 

'fl  totfu-  is  added  to  the  list,  Ihe  figures  will  go  up  to  more  than  190 
vfliaa  ^01.  or  60  per  c«m.  of  ihe  entire  import  trade. 
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Nor  docs  agriculture  occupy  in  the  national  finances  the  posi- 
tion it  once  did,  for,  in  1875  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  incidence  of  which 
fell,  as  it  still  falls,  very  largely  on  the  fanner,  supplies  78 
per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  state,  while  the  percentage 
fell,  in  the  estimated  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1902-3,  to  15,  the 
actual  amount  also  decreasing  during  the  interval  from  67.7 
to  46.8  million  yen,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  government, 
on  the  other  hand,  increasing  from  73.4  million  in  1874,  to 
the  enormous  figure  of  282.4  million  yen  in  1902-3.* 

No  one  can  say  a  cheerful  word  about  agriculttu-e  in  Japan 
or  the  life  of  her  farmer.  Exclusive  of  Formosa,  the  devel- 
opment of  which  seems  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  industry  and 
trade  rather  than  agriculture,  less  than  13,000,000  acres  are 
under  cultivation,^  or,  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  extent  of  the 
country,  while  the  arable  area  of  the  land  cannot  possibly  be 
increased  by  more  than  10,500,000  acres,'  so  that  the  per 
capita  share  of  arable  land  is  less  than  one-half  of  an  acre/ 
which  is  even  below  the  corresponding  rate  in  England  and 
less  than  one-half  of  that  in  China.  Japan's  ag^cultural  life 
can,  however,  be  no  more  intensively  improved  than  extensively 
enlarged.  The  sedimentary  soil  so  well  adapted  to  the  rice  cul- 
tivation and  so  abundantly  blessed  with  moisture*  is  too  minutely 

*  The  Finttncial  and  Economical  Annual  of  Japan  (hereafter  abbreviated  as 
the  Annual),  No.  Ill,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  Tokyo,  1903.  See 
pp.  9  and  18. 

*  Or.  less  than  7,000,000  acres  of  wet  fields  and  less  than  6,000,000  of  upland 
fields,  the  latter  including  mulberry  and  tea  gardens,  besides  fields  for  mugi, 
pulse  and  vegetables.    Based  on  the  20tk  Century,  pp.  95  £f. 

*This  figure  includes,  however,  all  the  land  inclined  at  angles  less  than 
15*,  to  that,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  it  may  be  considered  as  hifi^ily 
exaggerated.  The  actual  extent  of  the  reclamation  of  wild  land  advances  at 
a  slow  pace  outside  of  the  still  largely  undeveloped  island  of  Hokkaidd.    See 

^*«'^i  95^  XG4- 

*Or,  about  23  million  acres  for  nearly  47  million  people.  If  we  take  only 
the  land  under  culti\'ation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  only  the  farming  popnlatknv 
on  the  other,  the  ratio  still  remains  the  same,  for  then  we  have  i3,ooo!,ooo 
acres  for  28.000,000  people.  The  aggregate  of  the  capital  involved  in  the 
agriculture  of  Japan,  including  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  inq>lements  and 
li\T  stock,  is  estimated  at  7,400,000,000  yen,  while  the  annual  crops  return 
aN-^ut  i.CKio»ooo.ooo  >vn.    See  the  joth  Ctnhiry,  i05-<Sc 

*The  annual  rainfsll  of  Japan  Proper  averages  between  1300  vaxa.  at 
Awomori  and  J0k|0  mm.  at  Kagoshima.    A  fairly  ridi  sedimentary  formatiott 
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and  carefully  tilled,  the  climatic  conditions  are  too  cleverly  made 
use  of,*  and,  above  all,  the  lots  of  land  are  too  diminutive,^  to 
make  the  importation  of  new  machinery  and  methods  always 
profitable  or  desirable,'  The  day-laborers  on  the  farm  receive 
wages  ranging  betwxea  nine  and  fifteen  cents,  though  the  latter 
have  risen,  more  than  100  per  cent,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,* 
ith  this  meagre  income  some  of  the  laborers  have  to  support 

r  aged  parents^  wives,  and  children.  The  tenants,  whose 
number  bears  the  ratio  of  about  two  to  one"  to  that  of  the 
prDprictors,  live  literally  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  cannot  always 
afford  even  the  necessary  manure,  and  the  proprietor's  profit 
hardly  rises  above  5  per  cent,  while  the  capital  he  employs  pays 
an  interest  of  15  to  30  per  cent.*  and  his  local  and  central  taxes 
urthcr  reduce  his  income.     The  farmer  would  in  many  cases 

unable  to  subsist,  were  it  not  possible  for  him,  as  it  fortu- 
ttatdy  is,  to  try  his  hand  at  silk-culture  or  some  other  sub- 

ary  occupation. 

•oil  ts  Jonnd  evcnrwhere,  owing  t<>  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country  and 
riiort  sod  rapid  current  of  the  rivers. 

'Wbererer  possible,  the  farmer  contrives  to  raise  more  than  one  crop  on 

if  luid  io  different  seasons  during  the  year.  In  fact,  more  than  30  per  cent- 
rice  land  yields  other  crops  besides  rice,  at  places  mugi^  indigo,  beans  and 
tM^ft  bcinff  cultivated  on  the  same  piece  of  land. 

*Mor«  than  half  of  the  wet  fields  of  the  country  consist  of  lots  smaller  than 
ooe -eighth  acre,  and  nearly  three-fourths  are  each  less  than  one-quarter  acre, 
Tbe  average  sixe  of  the  lots  outside  of  Formosa  and  Hokkaido  is  put  down 
aa  V»  acre  for  wet  fields  and  **/»»  acre  for  upland  fields. 

•  Comp(&re  the  report  of  the  U,  S.  Consul-General  Bellows  at  Yokohama  in 
the  U.  S.  Ci>%sular  Reports,  advanced  sheets^  No.  1757  (Sept.  24,  1903).  In 
vWr*"**  to  the  conditions  here  enrtmcrated,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
CXiflO  little  or  no  pasture  land  in  Japan,  and  that  nearly  all  the  labor  is  done 
fagr  hand,  there  being  only  1,500,000  horses  and  1,300,000  homed  animals  in 
coontry-    See  the  ^ofji  Ctntury,  chapters  on  agriculture;    the  Annwxt, 

a  lU,  tables  x-xiii;   J,  J.  Rein's  Industries  of  Japan^  English  translation, 

rw  York,  1889,  chapters  on  agriculture ;  and  H.  Dumolard's  Le  Japon 
poUiiqm^t  iconomique  ft  social^  Paris,  1903,  pp.  109-21, 

*Tbe  joth  CfntMry,  117.    Dumolard.  112-3. 

•This  ratio  includes,  however,  in  the  tenant  class  those  farmers  who  arc 
ptlt]y  lessee*  and  partly  proprietors  of  small  lots.  In  1888,  the  ratio  between 
(2)  indepesdcnt  farmers,  (3)  partly  Icsscesj  and  {3)  entirely  lessees,  was 
147:300:95.  Since  that  time  the  ratio  must  have  grown  in  favor  of  the 
tffmats.    See  the  ^th  Century ^  90^ 

*Scc  tbc  U.  S.  CcHSular  Rfportf,  advance  sheets,  No*  1329  (J^cc-  =6,  190a). 
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Under  these  drcumstances,  it  is  becoming  more  evident  every 
year  that  the  time  is  forc\'cr  past  when  the  nation  could  rely 
solely  upon  agriculture  for  subsistence.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  repeat  the  well-known  law  of  population  that  every  advance 
in  the  economic  life  of  a  nation  creates  a  situation  which  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  larger  population  than  in  the  preceding 
stage.  What  agriculture  cannot  support  industry  and  trade 
may-  Japan's  growing  population  may  only  be  supported,  as 
it  has  already  begun  to  be,  by  an  increased  importation  of  raw 
material  and  food  stuffs  and  an  increased  exportation  of  manu- 
factures. Trade  statistics  utunistakably  show  that  such  maikets 
for  her  manufactures  and  such  supply  r^ons  of  her  raw  and 
food  articles  are  fotmd  primarily  in  East  Asia,  with  which  the 
commercial  relations  of  Japan  have  grown  543  per  cent  since 
1890,  as  compared  with  the  161  per  cent'  increase  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  190  per  cent,  increase  of  the  European  trade,'  until 
the  East  Asiatic  trade  amounted  in  1903  to  295,940,000  yen 
in  value,  or  48.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  Japan.' 
Should  the  markets  of  East  Asia  be  closed,  Japan's  national  life 
would  be  paralyzed,  as  her  growing  population  would  be  largely 

*  In  1903  Japan's  American  trade  was  much  bdow  that  of  1902.  The  Utter 
showed  an  increase  of  362  per  cent  over  1890. 

*  The  actual  figures  were : 

Bttropean.  Amexicmn.  Aiiadc 

1890  57,200.000  yen  36,700,000  yen  45,700^000  yen 

1903  166,900,000    "  95.900,000    "  395,900,000    " 

*  In  East  Asia  are  included  Korea,  China,  Hong-kong,  British  India,  Frcndi 
Indo-China,  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Siam,  the  Philippines, 
and  Russian  Eastern  Asia.  If  Hong-kong,  an  essentially  transit-trade  por^ 
is  excluded,  the  East  Asiatic  trade  of  Japan  amounts  to  264476,239  yen,  or 
43.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  Japan.  See  the  KwampO  (Officttl 
Gazette  of  Japan),  No.  6199  (March  4,  1904),  p.  74,  tahle  4. 

Of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Japan's  markets,  Europe  selk  her  machineries 
and  articles  of  general  consumption  and  buys  in  return  such  peculiar  products 
of  her  soil  as  silks  and  teas.  East  Asia,  including  India  and  the  southern 
islands,  takes  coal  and  manufactured  goods  in  general  and  furnishes  cotton, 
food  stuffs  and  other  articles  of  more  direct  need  than  the  European  goods. 
America  occupies  a  unique  position  in  regard  to  Japan,  as  it  combines,  to  & 
large  extent,  the  peculiarities  of  both  Europe  and  East  Asia:  it  exports  to 
Japan  cotton  and  flour,  besides  machinery  and  goods  of  general  consumption, 
and  imports  from  her,  not  only  raw  silk  and  tea,  but  also  smaller  manufactured 
articles. 
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deprived  of  its  food  and  occupation.^  These  markets,  then, 
must  be  left  open,  if  Japan  would  exist  as  a  growing  nation. 
Observe  here  the  tremendous  significance  for  Japan  of  the 
principle  of  the  open  door  as  applied  to  East  Asia. 

In  this  great  problem  Manchuria  and  Korea  occupy,  perhaps, 
Ibc  most  important  position,  for  they  together  receive  a  large 
portion  of  the  cotton  yam  and  cotton  textiles  exported  from 
J^>an»'  besides  several  other  manufactured  goods  and  coal,  and 

'Tbe  foUowing  tabtr  g^ivc^  a.  comparison  of  the  importation  in  the  years  iSS^t 

Ipas  «Dd  1903;  of  wh^it  ma}'  be  coti^idered  a^  pritnaril/  East  Asiatic  prodticta : 

iSSa 

Cctton  ........  467*249  ytn 

134338 


1904 

1903 

79.784  J72  ^% 

69.517*894  y*** 

3*397.564 

4,8ti,8ii 

17,750,817 

51,960.033 

240,050 

4767.832 

3.278,334 

10,334*415 

4,956,00a 

7.9P34tr 

10.121 713 

iOr739.JS9 

44468 

Oil  caIccs  are  used  as  manure.  As  to  rice,  wheat  and  flour,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  tliat  their  importation  depends  largely  upon  the  conditions  of  tlie 
crop  at  home. 

"Il  is  extremely  difficult  from  the  material  on  hand  to  estimate  tlie  exact 
me  the  insport  of  these  articles  from  Japan  into  Korea  and  Manchuria  bears 
to  tbetr  total  import  from  all  nations.  Iti  the  case  of  Korea,  we  can  make 
only  sn  approxifziate  estimate^  as  we  possess  both  the  export  values  in  Japan 
9BBA  tmport  T^ues  in  Korea,  hut  with  regard  to  Manchuria,  we  know  only 
the  qnanlities,  bat  not  the  values,  of  the  cotton  goods  imported.  By  assuming, 
IwwcfCJ;  that  40  per  cent,  of  these  goods  imported  by  the  Chinese  Empire 
irooi  Japaa  go  to  North  China  (of  which  Manchuria  is  here  considered  by 
£ar  ifae  mo^t  important  pan),  it  may  be  said  roughJy,  that  in  1903  about  6  per 
eenL  of  the  cotton  yam  exported  from  Japan  went  to  Korea  and  perhaps  40 
per  cent,  to  North  China.  The  average  import  of  this  article  during  the  past 
two  years  was  probably  1,300,000  yen  in  Korea  and  8.000,000  yen  in  North 
H^Mpb  maVing  the  total  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  export  value  in  Japan.  On 
^H^mme  basis  of  caJailation,  the  average  importation  of  cotton  textiles  from 
^^mvas  daring  the  past  three  ycar^  was  3,190,000  yt%\  in  Korea  and  765,000  y€n 
^Fia  Kortli  China,  or  about  69.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  export  of  tliese  articles 
from  Japan.  These  figures  are  only  tentative,  but  may  serve  to  show  that 
Maachnria  receives  comparatively  much  yam  and  Korea  much  textiles,  and 
tSnt  tbey  together  receive  at  least  a  large  percentage  of  those  articles 
deported  by  Japan,  where  their  manufacture  occupies  an  increasingly  important 
position  in  her  economic  life.  Consult  the  British  Dtptomatic  and  Consular 
J.  Annual  Series,  Nos.  3995  and  2999;  the  U.  S,  Monthly  Summary  of 
xe  and  finance,  January,  1904,  pp.  24IO-1;  the  Kokumin^  September 
Minister  Kiyoura's  address  before  the  Osaka  Chamber  of  Com- 
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in  return  supply  Japan  with  much  of  the  wheat^  and  rice,'  and 

^  Wheat  is  only  beg^nin?  to  be  cultivated  in  Manchuria,  while  the  rice 
cultivation  is  there  practically  unknown  except  in  a  few  places  near  the 
Korean  border,  where  during  the  campaign  of  1894-5  the  Japanese  troops 
introduced  it  The  importance  that  Korea  occupies  in  the  importing  of  wbeU 
into  Japan  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Wheat  imported  into  Japan,  1898-1902.  |  **«=i»325  lbs.  av. 
K-  J  i«  ,    «y«^  ^  •<j^^=49.8  cents. 

From  X898  Z899  1900  190X  190a 

Australia       \  4.339i845        S»554,5i3  18.423 

'"(  143.260  185,274  721 

Korea  \    2,770,755        1.668,207         5,182,533        1,644.577       8,556,813 
*        72,698  71.764  132,734  43,875  237,217 

Great  <  457.45© 

Britain...  (  15,502 

The  United   (    2.039.371  395,009        12,370,022        1,388,372  864 

States . . . .  (        71^173  14^697  400.829  43.720  43 

Other  j  1,560  990  547  77,343 

countries  .\  41  27  14  2,069 

Total  \   4.811,686       2,064,206       22,350.397       8,587,462       8.653,443 

' " " "  <       143,913  86,489  692.341  272,869  240,050 

The  figures  were  taken  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
of  the  United  States  for  February.  1904,  p.  3006.  A  glance  will  show  that  the 
import  trade  of  wheat,  like  that  of  rice,  is  dependent  on  many  fluctuating  con- 
ditions at  home  and  abroad.  The  poor  crop  in  Japan  caused  an  enormous 
importation  of  wheat  in  1903  to  the  value  of  4^^,000  yen.  From  the  above 
table,  it  is  seen  that  Korea  supplied  during  the  five  years,  respectively.  57.5. 
80.7.  23.1,  19.1.  and  98^  per  cent,  in  weight,  of  the  wheat  imported  into  Japan. 

'  From  the  following  table,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  five  years  between 
1898  and  1902  Korea  supplied,  respectively,  5.5,  26.5.  494,  46.8.  and  19.8  per 
cent  in  weight  of  the  rice  imported  into  Japan, 

Rice  imported  into  Japan.  189&-1902.  |^^'='33>^  lbs.  av. 
F-  J  V    f    "y—  v»    \y^_4p  8  cents. 


From 

British 
India  .. 

X898 

2.663,087 
11.642,416 

1899 
53,827 
174,507 

1900 

249,344 
973,747 

IQOI 
220,650 
876.057 

190a 

1.793,362 
7,530,356 

China . . . . 

967.216 
3,989,422 

60,323 
231,625 

83,998 
327,673 

227,234 
867,272 

90,401 
341,689 

Korea . . . . 

649,570 
2,704,887 

436,716 
1,689,909 

1,131.787 
4,694,166 

1.456,661 
6.009,641 

891.186 
3,961,312 

Dutch 
Indies . . 

403 
I.816 

French 
India  .. 

6,445.390 
25.762.726 

956,142 
3.354,095 

726.859 
3,739,753 

919.774 
3,199,420 

1,324,789 
4.651,39s 
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practically  ail  of  the  millet,  beans  and  oil  cakes  imported  into 
ihc  cotmtry.*  In  Korea,  it  is  Japan  alone  of  all  trading"  nations 
which  enjoys  a  lar^  share,  both  in  the  import  and  export  trade,^ 
while  the  grains  exported  from  Korea  go  abnost  entirely  to 

FfVi^  ■S9i(  l&9g  1900  190;  ttfs% 

Siara.,     .      \         969.4IJ  143.57s  94.530  387,594  409.307 
f     4.ii4»o6s          S10.007           284.178          926.486        i,26s»970 

Othcf  J  \,%T^  9  58  25  27 

conoirKS .  \  6,390  21  200  82  94 

Total  \    "*'596,2S2       1,650,592       2,286.Q7g       3,111,938       4.509,072 
'   48,219,810       5,960,166       9,021^536      11,878,958      17,750,817 

From  the  Monthly  SHmmary,  February,  1904,  p,  3006.  As  will  be  seen  in 
tfM  ubie,  much  rice  comes  also  from  Satgon  and  Bangkok,  to  which,  however^ 
]tpan  hardly  exports  anything.  In  Korea,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  her 
CXportatioo  of  nee,  the  larger  her  purchasing  power  of  the  goods  from  the 
comtiry  to  which  the  rice  goes, 

la  1903,  rice  imported  amounted  to  51,960,000  yen  \a  value, 

^Bcwis  and  oil  cakes  imported  into  Japan  in  1902,  i  ^»Vk/=I33K  lb».  av, 

{  yfn=4Q,8  cents. 

From  Besns,  pca&c  Od  c^es, 

mod  pulse. 

Q^Jjyj  I  1,306.103  4.064,198 

«  3.5a4ii33  8,656,77s 

Korea I  ^?^^5i  5,671 

(  5,254,899  12,33' 

French  India .,,....,.  \  '*„ 

f  2,178 

The  United  SutM |  *^* 

'  2,405 

Other  coantrica {  545  846 

^  t.582  3,738 

TotaJ /  2,085,367  4.4tS,737 

I         5. 786,707  10,121,712 

Sec  ihc  Monthly  Summary,  February,  1904,  pp.  3006  and  3013.  It  appears 
mtich  of  the  oil  cakca  from  Ru ssi an  Asia  was  re-c xported  from 
llaaclianL  In  1903,  beans  and  oil  cakes  were  imported  to  the  value  o^ 
ropectirciy,  7,993,000  and  10,739.000  yen. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Manchuria  and  Korea  supply  Japan  with 
•o-called  necessaries  of  life,  and  receive  in  return  useful  goods, 

*  )ap«n'*  export  TobU  Irarxun  JftpLn'i  import  Total  export 

to  KoTSft.  0I  Korea,  from  KorpiL  of  (CorcR. 

f  goa 10.554,000^       (i3,823,ooor*'')        7,958,000^""        (8.46o,ooo>**) 

t9at3 11.764,000  ?  S,gi2,ooo  ? 
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Japan  ;*  and,  in  Manchuria,  Japan  controlled  in  1902  more  thai] 
40  per  cent  of  the  shipping  tonnage,*  besides  nearly  40  per  cent.' 
of  the  direct  import  trade  and  over  90  per  cent,*  of  the  export 

*The  Korean  trade  of  Japan  increased-rapidly  after  the  China- Japan  war  of 
i894-5>  when  the  Chinese  merchants  withdrew  from  Korea  and  were  replaced 
by  the  Japanese  traders.  It  is  feared  that  the  present  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan  might  result  in  Japan's  losing  much  of  her  contn^  of  the  Korean 
trade,  as  the  foreign  competitors  would  be  eager  to  take  advantage  of  anj 
relaxation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  merchants. 

Different  ports  of  Korea  have  of  course  different  characteristics  regarding 
their  trade  with  Japan :  as,  for  instance,  at  Chemulpo  the  Chinese  merchanta 
still  enjoy  a  considerable  share  in  the  import  trade;  at  Seul  nearly  all  the 
export  consists  of  gold  bullion,  which  is  almost  exclusively  bought  by  the 
branch  of  the  First  Bank  of  Japan ;  while  at  Fusan  and  Mokpo  the  Japanese 
monopoly  of  trade  is  almost  complete.  With  these  variations,  however,  the 
Japanese  merchants  control  the  major  part  of  the  trade  of  each  port  and 
consequently  of  the  entire  trade  of  Korea.  They  also  carry  a  large  amonnt 
of  foreign  goods  to  Korea,  as  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Japanese  goods.  Foreign  goods. 

1902  9»m8so  yen  1,209332  yen 

1901 10410,563  961,^ 

1900 9423.821  529450 

—The  Kok%min,  Jan.  30,  1904. 
The  shipping  also  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.    In  1902  their 
share  in  the  Korean  shipping  was  as  follows : 

Vessels.  Tonnsge. 

Korean 27^  per  cent  14.3  per  cent 

Japanese  62.6  75.6 

Russian 2.1  8.1 

Others  8x)  2.0 

Since  that  time  both  the  number  of  vessels  and  the  frequency  of  their 
navigation  have  been  not  a  little  increased  by  the  shipping  companies  of  Japan. 
'  Of  the  646  vessels,  aggregating  538,349  tons,  entered  at  and  cleared  from 
Niuchwang  in  1902,  the  Japanese  had  298  vessels  and  231357  tons,  the  British 
had  17s  vessels  and  175.252  tons,  the  Chinese  had  80  vessels  and  54463  tons, 
followed  by  the  German,  Norwegian  and  Dutch.  The  Russians  could  show 
only  3  vessels  and  1,223  tons,  which  was  below  their  record  for  1901  and  less 
than  one-half  of  the  average  of  the  five  years  1896, 1897,  1898,  1899  and  1901.— 
The  British  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports^  Annual  Series,  No.  2999,  p.  9. 

*  Exports  CJftpui).  Imports  O^Lpan). 

19OI 1,080.345/.     (    970.663/.)         635.085/.      (247,624/.) 

1902 I.137.429  (1.041,39s)  695.020  (280,843) 

Avenge  five  years. 

1896-99  and  1891  ...  965.553         (    880,917)  433,811  (131,143) 

— /W</.,  p.  8. 

*The  direct  import  trade  of  any  trading  nation  at  Niuchwang  docs  not 
represent  the  actual  amount  of  the  articles  imported  from  the  country  ai 
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trade  at  Niuch^vang,  which  was  then  the  only  port  in  Manchuria 

opea  tinder   the  ordinary  customs   rules.      It    should    also   be 

rcmcmljcred  iltat  both  the  Korean  and  Maiichurian  trade  is  of 

recent  origin,*   and  its  rapid  growth  has  been  largely  due  to 

the  increasing  trade  activity  of  Japan.^  so  that  the  history  of 

the  past  suggests  the  probable  development  in  the  future.     There 

His  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  a  reformed  system  of  cur- 

Hrency  and  improved  and  extended  cultivation  of  land  and  means 

V'of  transportation,  the  trade  of  these  two  regions  will  show  a 

tremendous  increase. 

Korea  and  Manchuria,  however,  should  remain  open,  not  only 
for  the  trade,  but  also  for  the  emigration  and  industrial  enter- 
prise of  the  Japanese  people.      Since   1902  no  passports  have 
been  required  for  travelers  from  Japan  to  Korea,  whither,  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  obstacles  placed  in  their  way  by  Korean 

Ifat  mtion.  for  most  of  ilie  foreign  goods  come  to  Niuchwang  through  some 
(*h«  itiatribtsting  centres  in  China,  such  as  Hong-kong  or  Sha^ngh^i.  The 
^piDoe  goods,  howcier,  are  nearly  all  carried  by  Japanese  vessels.  Or)  the 
Mnry*  the  Amencan  imports,  besides  jeans,  drills^  sheetings,  kerosenes 
■d  flour,  are  not  specified  in  the  customs  returns  of  Niuchwang,  and  con- 
■Vxncly  their  nominal  Bg^rc^  arc  insignificaitt  (7^396  /,  in  ipoi  and  4089  /,  in 
Qv),  while  Hong-kong,  through  which  Tnost  of  the  American  goods  are 
■ported  into  Niuchwang,  showed,  in  1902,  385,302  l,  or  55  per  cent,  of  the 
•tire  direct  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  made  by  the  Bureau 
^  Ailatict.  Deparlmcnt  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washingtori,  showing 
llftWtfMU  hailnrzn  talis  for  the  rtaX  import  of  American  goods  into  Nin- 
*^*iBIi  wcms  to  be  pretty  liberal.  See  British  D,  and  C.  Reports,  annual 
^BiaxffjjQ^  p.  8,  and  the  tJ.  S.  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
ivmj,  1904.  p.  a^jaa 

'Xbolnnng  was  opened  as  a  treaty  port  in  1858,  but  its  commercial 
■IHiBKic  tsay  be  said  to  date  from  iSp^  Korea's  foreign  trade  did  not 
^■  iffl  1884,  and  it  exceeded  10,000,000  yen  for  the  hrst  time  in  iS^s. 

Ii  tike  CA»«  of  Xiuchwang,  the  growth  of  its  import  trade  has  been  as 

^>K^  ovms  to  the  energy  of  the  Americans  as  the  development  of  its  export 

^iioi  laa  been  due  to  Japaiie«>e  activity.    As  regards  the  Korean  trade, 

4r  Ufewioff  table  irill  speak  for  itsel  f : 

Kotnm  Inultt  Koresn  export  Japta-Komt 

!•  —iifctiiWiL.  nf  goM.  Tout,  cnde. 

^ f9j04t/aooytn        2/>$4joooyen        ^i,aj5,coo  yen        14061,000^^ 

^    t7.si7/xx>  3.375.000  i9,9ot2,ooo  10,641,000 

^        .    .  .t5«33SO0O  3.033,000  18,158,000  1 1,972,000 

^^ aoJBowoao  3,633.000  24,013,000  18,759,000 

•»  {^.t^BsOoo  4,9gLj.ooo  28,151,000  21425,000 

<9ii (ya,jftrvnno)  ?                          ?  18,512,000 

He?                     >  ?                          ?  30,^76,000 
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officials^  the  emigrants  have  proceeded,  now  for  years,  in  increas- 
ing numbers,  until  there  resided  in  1903  nearly  thirty  thousand 
Japanese  in  the  Peninsula.^  They  migrate  thither,  not  singly, 
like  the  Chinese,  but  often  in  fomilies,^  so  that  their  settlements 
assume  there  a  normal  and  permanent  character  unseen  even  in 
the  Japanese  island  of  Formosa.  Nor  are  these  colonists  mere 
laborers  like  their  brethren  in  Manchuria  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  but  for  the  most  part  independent  men  of  business. 
They  also  naturally  manifest  a  stronger  sense  of  kinship  and 
cooperation  in  Korea  than  the  merchants  and  capitalists  do  in 
Japan.  In  several  Korean  to\%*ns  these  Japanese  settlers  have 
established  their  own  municipalities,  with  modem  improvements, 
chambers  of  commerce,  police  and  public  schools,  all  of  which 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  larger  cities  in  Js^)an,  and 
the  advantages  of  which  are  enjoyed  by  native  Koreans  and 
resident  Chinese.  It  is  said  that  in  some  places  the  influx  of 
the  Japanese  and  their  investments  have  caused  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  land  and  house  rent'  In  Ftisan,  the  port  nearest  to 
Japan,  the  10,000  Japanese  who  live  there  own  large  tracts  of 
land  and  occupy  the  main  sections  of  the  city.  Here  and  every- 
where else  the  Japanese  colonists  seem  to  hold  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  the  foreigners  living  in  the  so-called  settlements  in 
the  larger  treaty  ports  of  China.  Tourists  are  wont  to  con- 
trast the  clean  and  well-ordered  streets  and  the  general  ener- 
getic appearance  of  the  Japanese  quarters  in  Korean  cities  with 
the  comparatively  filthy  and  slothful  Korean  quarters.  The 
branches  of  the  First  Bank  of  Japan  have  been  issuing  recently 

^In  July,  1903,  there  were  besides  soldiers,  26,705  Japanese  in  the  eight 
treaty  ports  and  Seul  and  Pingyang.  To  these  must  be  added  about  4,000^ 
who  lived  on  some  islands  and  places  outside  of  the  treaty  ports.  See  the 
DObun-ku/ai  Hskoku  (Report  of  the  Dobun  Association),  No.  41,  pp.  95-ti^ 
and  the  Tsikshd  Isan  for  October  18,  1903,  pp.  29-47. 

'  In  July,  1903,  of  the  26,645  Japanese  in  Korea,  15,442  were  men  and  11,363 
women.  It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that,  in  the  case  of  Manchuria,  a  great 
majority  of  the  Japanese  women  residing  there  are  not  the  wives  of  the  male 
settlers,  and  hence  the  comparative  numbers  of  men  and  women  there  should 
not  lead  us  to  a  similar  conclusion  as  in  Korea.  This  part  of  the  problem 
of  Japanese  emigration  opens  up  an  interesting  social  question,  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  here. 

'  From  the  legal  standpoint,  the  Japanese  have  no  right,  outside  of  the  treaty 
•ettlements,  to  live  or  buy  land. 
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one-,  five-  and  ten->'^«  banknotes,^  which  have  been  of  imniense 
Talue  to  the  foreign  trade  in  Korea,  the  native  currency  of  which 
is  in  a  d^lorable  condition.*  The  coasting  and  river  naviga- 
tion, so  far  as  it  concerns  foreign  trade,  is  largely  controlled  by 
the  Japanese,  who,  besides,  o\^^l  the  only  railway  line  in  opera- 
tion in  Korea,  twenty-six  miles  long,  running  between  the  capital, 
Seul,  and  its  port  Chemulpo,^  and,  under  the  management  of 
sabstantially  the  same  company,  are  building^  another  and  longer 
line — two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles — between  Seul  and 
the  port  of  Fusan,  which  passes  through  the  richer  and  economi- 
cally by  far  the  more  important  half  of  the  Peninsula."*     It  is 

*On  February  aS,  1905,  there  were  about  598,000  yen  oi  these  notes  in 
drcislatton  against  a  reserve  of  527,700  ytn.  The  Russians  at  Seul  have  niorc 
dtsn  tried,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  induce  the  Korean  Government  to 
•nppfTSS  the  issue  of  the  notes. 

'The  nickel  coins  of  Korea  have  been  so  debased  and  so  much  counterfeited 
thftt  tbey  ftre  at  a  discount  of  more  thaji  lOO  per  cent 

"The  right  of  buiJdin^  this  line  was  originally  granted  by  the  Korean 
Cowrtutient  to  Mr.  MoTse,  an  American  citizen,  in  March,  1896,  who,  however, 
•old  it  10  a  Japanese  syndicate  in  November,  1898,  and  handed  over  to  the 
litter  the  line  before  it  was  completed.  The  whole  line  was  in  working  order 
in  July.  1809. 

*  Actual  work  was  begun  in  August,  1901,  but  Japan^s  want  of  capital  was 
soda  tJwt  by  the  first  o£  December,  iQOJi  only  ihlrty-one  miles  from  both 
cods  had  been  built.  In  view  of  the  immense  economic  and  sirateg^ic 
%qponance  of  ibe  line,  the  Japanese  Government,  which  had  for  a  certain 

'-9Briod  of  time  guaranteed  6  per  cent*  annual  interest  on  25,c>00^000  yen^  which 
WM  fixed  a»  the  minimum  capital  of  the  company,  now  further  promoted  its 
work  by  liberal  measures,  os  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  company  to  com- 
plete the  line  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  Both  the  Korean  and 
Japmae  Imperial  Houses  own  shares  of  the  company. 

•  The  line  passes  through  the  richest  and  most  populous  four  provinces  of 
Korea,  which  comprise  nearly  seven-tentha  of  all  the  houses  in  the  empire, 
and  cprer  more  than  five-sevenths  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  country,  with 
COOSKlcrvble  capacity  for  future  cultivation  and  improvement.  The  road  also 
eoBnects  places  to  which  the  Koreans  Bock  from  neighboring  regions  for  the 
periodical  fairs  held  there.  These  fairs  occur  six  times  each  month,  held 
ahcnsaiely  tn  di^erent  places,  besides  great  annual  fairs  in  large  cities. 
Abiocis  the  thirty-nine  stations  of  this  railroad,  six  will  be  daily  seen  holding 
£str»,  for  which  the  traffic  of  passengers  and  merchandise  through  the  road 
wiQ  be  oonsiderabTe.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  five-sevenths  of  the  entire  Korean 
forcica  trade  belong  to  the  sphere  controlled  by  this  line,  and  also  that  nearly 
all  of  Ihit  trade  is  in  reality  the  fast  growing  Japati-Korea  trade.  The  effect 
of  tlic  completion  of  the  line  upon  this  trade  will  be  tremendous.  See  Mr. 
J.  Slitnnha'a  K^^  H^ntc  ("The  Korean  Peninsula'^,  Tokio,  1901. 
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not  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Japanese  people  will  succeed 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  right  of  extending  this  line  beyond 
Seul  up  to  Wiju  on  the  northern  border/  and  thence  ultimately 
connecting  it  with  the  Eastern  Chinese  and  the  Pddng-Shan- 
haikwan-Sinminting  Railways,  so  as  to  render  the  connection 
by  rail  between  Fusan  and  China  and  Europe  complete,*  The 
Mitsui  Produce  Company,  another  Japanese  concern,  monopo- 
lized the  export  of  Korean  ginseng,  and,  in  1903,  despite  the 
competition  of  the  Russian  Baron  Gunzburg,*  succeeded  in 
extending  the  term  of  the  monopoly  for  five  years.  Twenty  to 
forty  thousand  Japanese  fishermen  along  the  Korean  coast  report 
an  annual  catch  amounting  sometimes  to  large  figures. 

No  part  of  Korea's  economic  life,  however,  would  seem  to 
be  of  gp-eater  importance  to  her  own  future,  or  to  depend 
more  closely  upon  the  enterprise  of  the  Japanese  settlers,  than 
her  ag^culture.  If  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  all  her  exports 
consist  of  agricultural  products,  and  also  that  they  largely  supply 
the  needs  of  Japan,  we  can  readily  comprehend  the  great  com- 
munity of  interest*  felt  by  both  countries  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  Peninsula.  We  shall  presently  note  also  that,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circimistances  prevailing  in  Korea,  her  purchasing 
power  and  general  commercial  activity  are  so  completely  ruled 
by  the  conditions  of  her  weather  and  crop  as  is  seldom  the  case 

'  The  French  have  an  agreement  with  the  Korean  Government  regarding  a 
Seul-Fusan  railway.  The  Seul  Government  would  build  it  with  its  own 
money,  and  the  French  would  furnish  engineers  and  material.  Not  a  mile  of 
rail  has  been  laid  by  the  impecunious  Government,  and  the  present  war  is 
rapidly  changing  the  entire  situation.  A  Japanese  railway  for  strategic  pur- 
poses has  already  been  started  from  Seul  northward. 

*It  was  one  of  the  propositions  from  Japan  to  Russia  during  the  long 
negotiations  between  them  which  have  ended  in  the  present  war,  that  Russia 
should  not  impede  Japan's  possible  attempt  in  the  future  to  extend  the  Fusan- 
Seul  Railway  in  the  manner  above  described. 

■  A  promoter  of  Russian  interests  in  Korea,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  semi-official  diplomat  for  Russia,  living  at  Seul  and  observing  the  political 
barometer  of  the  Court  at  close  range.  Another  person,  perhaps  less  known 
to  the  outside  world,  but  far  more  influential  at  Court,  was  a  woman,  Fraulein 
Sonntag,  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  ex-Russian  Minister  Waeber  at  Seul. 

*It  is  remarkable  that  the  production  of  cereals  and  beans  (respectively 
about  8  and  4  million  koku)  in  Korea  has  grown  to  its  present  dimensions 
largely  owing  to  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  the  increased  demand  for  these 
vtidei  in  Japan.— The  Kokumin^  January  15,  1904- 
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with  other  agricultural  nations*^  Upon  the  state  of  her  agricul- 
ture, then,  must  depend  the  trade  conditions  of  Korea,  as  well 
as  most  of  her  material  strengfth  and  much  of  that  of  Japan. 
From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  profound  community  of  interest 
of  the  two  nations  calls  for  both  the  extension  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  agriculture  of  Korea.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
extent  of  her  land  under  cultivation  is  hardly  more  than  4,500,- 
000  acres,  or  about  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  82,000  square  miles 
known  as  the  total  area  of  the  country,  and  that  there  exist  at 
feast  3,500,000  more  acres  of  arable  land  which  would  be  fully 
capable  of  sustaining  five  or  si.\  millions  of  new  population,  and 
would  increase  the  annual  crops  of  the  land  by  not  less  than 
150,000,000  yen?^  The  cultivation  of  these  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lioa  acres  of  waste  land  may  most  naturally  be  undertaken  by 
the  superior  energy  and  industry^  of  the  Japanese  settlers,  who 
are  already  paying  considerable  attention,  particularly  in  the 
soathem  half  of  the  Peninsula,  to  tliis  important  branch  of  enter- 
prise.*    Not  less  important  than  the  ctiltivation  of  new  land  is  the 

*  In  Korea,  the  people  are  comparatively  happy  in  good  years,  while  in  bad 
jars  they  arc  reduced  to  great  miseries  and  bandits  infest  all  parts  of  the 
ComUiy.  Such  a  sharp  dn^ge  of  the  entire  condition  of  the  nation  according 
AS  to  the  state  of  the  yearlj'  crops  is  seldom  seen  in  other  countries.  Some  of 
the  reasons  for  this  important  situation  will  be  discussed  later. 

'  Calcul^ited  from  the  <Iata  given  in  the  Kokumin  for  January  8,  1904.  The 
oAdal  census  of  Korea  for  1902  gives  a  population  of  5,782,806,  hut,  assuming 
tbit  tberc  lire  145  people  per  square  mile,  which  is  one-half  the  density^  of  the 
popabtion  in  Giina^  the  Korean  population  cannot  be  much  belaw  12,000,000. 
The  official  record  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  also  untrustworthy  for 
iniUlulional   reasons   not   necessary  to  mention  here. 

•The  notonous  laziness  of  the  Koreans,  however,  is  not  without  eictenuating 
Csrctinistances,  for  the  still  more  notorious  corruption  of  officials  constantly 
anumcB  the  form*  among  others,  of  irregular  but  exhaustive  exactions^  so 
that  it  becomes  unwise  for  the  peasant  to  bestir  himscU  and  earn  surplus 
wealth  only  to  be  fleeced  by  the  otHciah.  His  idleness  has  now  for  centuries 
'    until  [t  has  become  an  agreeable  habits 

.rs  have  no  right  to  buy  land  outside  of  treaty  settlements,  but, 
in  tad,  the  Japanese  have  been  buying  land  extensively,  and  no  purchase 
faa»  rrer  been  cancelScd.  Officials  sometimes  interfere,  but  at  other  times  ihey, 
loo,  kH  their  own  land.  Foreigners,  of  course,  have  the  right  of  superficies 
ami  perpetual  lease.  As  most  of  the  land  in  Korea  is  under  the  ownership  of 
OoMcfl  living  in  Sen!,  the  more  impecunious  of  their  class  are  willing  to  sell 
their  land  which  tiiey  do  not  till  with  their  own  hands  and  from  which  rents 
are  ill  paid.    The  price  of  land  varies  from  place  to  plage,  but  waste  land 
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improvement  of  old  land  in  Korea,  where  the  art  of  husbandry  is 
far  less  advanced  than  in  either  China  or  Japan.  Lots  are  marked 
out  carelessly,  improvements  are  crude,  and  the  manure  most 
universally  used  is  dried  grass.  The  great  rivers  with  all  their 
numerous  ramifications  are  hardly  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,  and  the  forests  have  been  mercilessly  denuded  for 
fuel  and  in  order  to  forestall  the  requisition  of  the  government, 
which  formerly  used  to  order  without  compensation  the  cutting 
and  transporting  of  trees  by  their  owners,  so  that  a  slight 
drought  or  excess  of  rain  works  frightful  disasters  upon  agri- 
culture. Another  serious  effect  of  the  absence  of  a  good  system 
of  irrigation  is  the  comparative  want  of  rice  land,  which  always 
requires  a  most  careful  use  of  water,*  These  conditions  are 
all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  soil  is 
generally  fair  and  the  climate  favorable.  The  cultivation  of 
rice  is  said  to  have  been  first  taught  by  the  Japanese  invaders 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  yet,  with  all  their 
primitive  method,  the  Koreans  are  already  exporting  rice  to 
the  value  of  three  or  four  million  yen.  Sericulture  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  while  tea,  cotton,  hemp,  sugar,  and  various  fruits  are 
all  declared  to  be  tolerably  well  suited  to  the  soil.  The  Japanese 
farmer  finds  here,  particularly  in  the  south,  a  climate  and  general 
surroundings  very  similar  to  his  own,  and  otherwise  eminently 
agreeable  to  his  habits,  and,  along  with  the  application  of  his 
superior  methods  of  cultivation,  irrigation  and  forestry,  the  com- 
mon interests  of  his  country  and  Korea  are  botmd  to  develop 
with  great  rapidity.  The  progress  of  agriculture  would  also 
gradually  lead  the  Koreans  into  the  beginnings  of  an  industrial 
life,  while  the  expanding  systems  of  railways  and  banking  would 
be  at  once  cause  and  effect  of  the  industrial  growth  of  the 
nation.    Another  inevitable  result  would  be  the  development 

is  sold  at  two  to  twelve  ytn  per  acre,  and  cultivated  tracts  at  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  ytn.  It  is  said  that  there  is  an  agreement  between 
the  Korean  Government  and  the  Seul-Fusan  Railway  Company  that  the  latter 
may  lease  300,000  isuho  (i635^  acres)  of  land  at  each  one  of  the  thirty-nine 
depots  of  the  railroad.  Around  Kunsan  the  Japanese  already  hold  nearly  1,300 
acres.  See  the  Kokumin,  Jan.  i,  13  and  17,  1904*  and  the  TsUshO  Isan  for 
Nov.  8,  1903. 

^  See  the  TsUshO  Isan  for  August  3,  1903,  and  the  Kokumin  for  January  7, 
15  and  16,  1904. 
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of  the  economic  sense  and  the  saving  capacity  of  the  Korean, 
the  latter  of  which  has  had  little  opportunity  to  grow,  not  so 
much  because  of  his  small  wage  and  high  rent  and  interest^  as 
because  of  tlie  onerous,  irregular  Icfcal  dues  and  the  systematic 
exactions  in  various  forms  by  the  officials.*  An  advanced 
econcm^ic  life,  itself  necessitating  a  reform  of  the  official  organi- 
tatioo,  would  at  least  make  it  possible  for  the  peasant  to  work, 
cam,  and  save.  Simultaneously  and  in  an  increasing  degree 
would  his  wants,  as  well  as  his  purchasing  power,  increase. 
Around  the  progress  of  Korea's  agriculture,  then,  must  be  built 
all  other  measures  of  her  growth  and  power,  as,  for  instance, 
tran^ortation,  industries,  trade  and  commerce,  finance,  political 
rcfonUt  and  military  strength.  In  no  other  way  can  we  con- 
ceive of  the  possibility  of  her  effective  independence,  the  cause 
of  which  has  cost  Japan  and  is  now  costing  her  so  dearly.  In 
no  other  light  can  we  interpret  the  Korean  sovereignty  under 
the  assistance  of  Japan. 

In  regard  to  Manchuria,  where  the  chances  for  development 
ve  far  vaster,  the  Japanese  people  do  not  possess  there  as 
yas%^  vested  interests,  but  entertain  as  great  expectations  for 
its  future  settlement  and  industry,  as  in  Korea.*     It  was  esti- 

*The  rent  is  of  two  kinds:  cither  to  be  decided  anew  each  year  after  the 
Wrest  or  to  deliver  to  the  proprietor  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  It  should 
always  be  r«ni«inbcred  that  a  large  majority  of  actual  cultivators  ar«  tenants^ 
the  profiriftors  being  liinftcd  to  a  small  class  of  rich  men,  officers  and  nobtes. 
The  dftily  wage  of  the  lahorer  on  the  farm  averages  20  sen,  but  it  is  usually 
ptid  in  kiiid«  as  are  debt$  atid  repayments  in  many  cases.  The  standard  of 
life  of  tfac  Korean  farmer  is  perhaps  lower  than  that  of  the  Japanese,  but 
«fpftrcntly  not  less  comfortable.  The  national  land  tax  is  said  to  be  mild 
on!  largely  discarded,  but  the  house  tax,  special  tax,  IocaI  tax,  and  the  like, 
bring  up  the  dues  of  the  farmer  sometimes  to  an  unendurable  extent.  The 
tenaiit,  ^fter  P^yinS  ^^^  ^'"^  ^"d  other  charges,  is  obliged  to  sell  what  little 
rice  is  left  to  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  so  that  he  henceforth  becomes 
a  bityer  of  rice,  and  con&equentEy  has  Itttte  to  buy  other  articles  with,  and 
Aill  IcsA  to  save,  until  his  spring  harvest  of  wheat  eome^  in.  Woe  betide  him 
vbcn  both  the  rice  and  the  wheat  crops  fail]  See  the  Kok^min^  Jan.  13  and 
t^  Ipoc  *n<l  t^<^  TjAs}0  IsQn  for  August  3,  1903,  p.  2r. 

*The  recent  increase  of  the  production  of  millet  in  Manchuria  may  be  said 
to  be  entirely  due  to  the  Japanese  trade  at  Niuchwang,  Of  the  three  staple 
proditcts  of  western  Manchuriar  tall  millet  is  consumed  by  the  natives,  and 
bona  are  partly  consumed  and  partly  exported,  while  millet  is  cultivated 
pordy  for  the  purpose  of  exportation.    It  began  to  be  exported  to  Korea  10 
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mated  before  the  present  war  that  there  resided  more  than  ten 
thousand  Japanese  in  Manchuria,  who  were  either  under  the 
employment  of  Russian  authorities  in  public  works  along  the 
railway,  or  engaged  in  such  small  occupations  as  laundry  work, 
photographing  and  hair-dressing,*  while  many  of  the  Japanese 
women,  whose  numbers  in  many  a  town  preponderated  over 
those  of  men,  had  been  allured  by  unscrupulous  parties  who 
consigned  them  to  disreputable  occupations.  Merchants  and 
business  men  of  greater  capital  and  resources  would  be,  as  they 
often  have  been,  attracted  to  Manchuria,  were  it  not  for  the 
exclusive,  and,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  their  officials,  arbitrary, 
measures  of  the  Russians.^  Under  normal  conditions  of  peace, 
the  immensely  greater  resources  of  Manchuria,  and  the  much 

August,  1901,  and  to  Japan  in  1902.  Since  the  latter  year,  Japan's  demand 
for  millet  has  steadily  increased,  and  has  caused  a  considerable  rise  in  its 
price  at  Niuchwang.  The  cultivation  of  millet,  therefore,  is  a  pure  gain  that 
has  been  created  by  the  trade  relations  of  Manchuria  with  Japan.  See  the 
TsUsho  Isan  for  Jan.  22,  1903,  pp.  lo-ii. 

Far  more  important  than  millet  as  articles  for  exportation  are  beans  and 
bean  cakes.  The  entire  trade  conditions  at  Niuchwang  may  be  said  to  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  the  sale  of  these  articl«s.  The  more  they  are  sold,  the 
greater  is  the  importing  capacity  of  the  people  of  Manchuria.  The  nation 
which  buys  beans  and  bean-cakes  in  the  largest  quantities  naturally  commands 
the  greatest  facility  in  pushing  their  imports  into  Niuchwang.  The  exporta- 
tion of  these  goods  doubled  during  the  ten  years  between  1889  and  1898,  while 
the  amount  of  the  bean  production  in  Manchuria  for  1900  was  estimated  at 
between  1,930,000  and  2450,000  koku.  Both  the  production  and  the  exporta- 
tion must  now  be  much  greater.  The  increase  was  due  in  the  main  to  the 
growing  demand  in  Japan  for  beans  and  bean-cakes,  as  witness  the  following 
ratios  of  exports  to  China  and  Japan  from  Niuchwang: 

Beuis.  Bean-caket. 

To  Chiiu.  To  Japan.  To  China.  To  Japan. 

1889 98  per  cent.   2  per  cent.      95.8  per  cent   4.2  per  cent. 

1893 ^7'$    "     32.5  "         68.3   "     31-7   " 

1897 60.7  "     39.3  "         50.2   "     49.8   •' 

In  1903  th«  ratios  must  have  been  much  greater  for  Japan  than  for  China. 
The  increasing  demand  for  these  products  has  induced  many  Chinese  to 
migrate  from  Shantung  to  southern  and  western  Manchuria  and  cultivate 
beans.  See  the  Toyo  Keizai  Zasshi  ("Oriental  Economist"),  No.  165  (July 
15,  1900)  and  No.  344  (Sept.  25,  1902). 

*An  address  by  Mr.  G.  Hirose,  a  competent  eye-witness,  in  the  Ddlmm' 
kwai  HOkoku,  No.  48,  Nov.,  1903.  PP-  15  ff. 

'The  same  speaker  refers  to  a  Japanese  capitalist  who  started  a  lumber 
business  in  Kirin  Province  and  another  who  discovered  coal  deposits  near 
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greater  productiveness  of  its  people/  would  seem  to  promise  for 
Japan  even  a  more  important  economic  future  there  than  in 
Korea. 

In  summing  up  our  preceding'  discussion,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  natural  growth  or  unnatural  decay  of  the  Japanese 
nation  will  greatly  depend — ever  more  greatly  than  it  now 
>n  whether  Manchuria  and  Korea  remain  open  or  are 
'to  its  trade,  colonization  and  economic  enterprise;  and 
that,  in  her  imperative  desire  for  the  open  door,  Japan's  wish 
largely  coincides  with  that  of  the  European  and  American  coun- 
tries, except  Russia,  whose  over-production  calls  for  an  open 
market  in  the  East. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  only  Japan's  side  of  the  economic 
problem  in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  Passing  to  Russia's  side, 
it  is  seen  that  her  vested  interests  in  Manchuria  are  as  enormous 
as  her  commercial  success  there  has  been  small.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Chinese  railway  has  cost  the  incredible  sum 
of  270  million  rubles,  making  the  average  cost  per  verst  more 

mrtrin  and  b«gan  to  mine  it»  but  both  of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  pennits  they 
lad  received  from  the  Chinese  authorities  by  regular  process,  were  driven 
cway  arbitTArily  und«r  threats  of  Ihe  Russian  military.    th\d,,  pp.  2r^32. 

'Tbe  so-called  Manchus,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Manchuria,  have 
nSfraCcd  10  China  Proper,  which  they  conqu<^red  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Manchuria  arc  immigrant  Chinijse,  whose 
greater  economic  capacity  baa  been  rapidly  developing  this  immensely  rich 
tcrntmry.  Ii  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  Russian  occupation 
oC  Maachuria  and  the  construction  of  its  railway  increased  or  decreased 
CbmeM  rnumgrallon  and  the  consequent  development  of  Manchurian  resources. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  opinion  of  the  able  United  States 
Cooml  at  Kiuchwi-ng,  Mr,  H.  B.  Miller:  "United  States  trade  in  Manchuria 
wilh  ihe  Chineae/'  says  he  in  his  report  dated  Dec.  s,  1903*  "amounted  to 
•evcral  nullions  of  dollars  per  year  and  was  almost  entirely  imports.  It  had 
fnnra  very  fast  and  would  have  had  an  extended  and  most  substantial  increase 
wilhoiM  the  Russian  development,  for  the  country  was  being  improved  and 
cxtcniiTcly  developed  with  a  continual  immigration  from  other  provinces  in 
Qtina,  before  the  railway  construction  began/' — The  U.  S.  daily  Consular 
tUp^rU,  Feb.  15,  1904  (No,  1877),  p.  u.  The  Consul's  opinion  does  not 
diKCtly  answer  our  qQestion^  as  it  \&  his  purpose  to  show  that  the  American 
trade  in  Manchuria  would  have  grown  faster  under  the  Chine&e  rule  than 
tmdcr  Ihe  Russian,  whose  policy  he  thinks  is  exclusive,  and  not  that  the 
profrcss  of  Manchuria  would  have  been  either  more  or  les$  satisfactory 
vklioat  the  Russian  occupation. 

a 
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than  113,000  rubles/  or  over  $87,000  per  mile,  besides  70,000,- 
000  rubles  lost  and  expended  during  the  Boxer  outrages  and 
Manchuria  campaign  of  1900,^  to  say  nothing  of  the  normal 
annual  cost  of  guarding  the  railway  by  soldiers,  estimated  at 
24,000,000  rubles.'  The  investments  in  permanent  properties 
alone,  besides  the  railway,  are  moderately  valued  at  500,000,000 
rubles.*  In  return  for  these  heavy  outlays,  the  trade  relations 
between  Russia  and  Manchuria  have  been  most  disappointing.' 
This  was  probably  due  to  a  decreased  demand  for  military  sup- 

'  An  official  report  of  the  Province  of  Amur,  dated  June  22,  1903,  denies  that 
the  actual  cost  of  construction  per  verst  was,  as  had  been  alleged,  150^000 
rubles,  but  113J83  rubles.    The  TsUshO  Isan  for  August  8,  1903.  p.  46^ 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  M.  Witte's  report  to  the 
Czar  after  the  former's  tour  in  the  Far  East  in  1902,  that  the  Siberian  Railway 
had  cost  758,955,907  rubles,  but,  with  the  Circum-Baikal  section,  would  cost 
not  less  than  1,000,000,000  rubles,  excluding  the  salaries  of  officers,  expenses 
for  soldiers,  the  Pacific  fleet,  harbor  work,  and  the  like.  The  Ddhun-kwm 
Hdkoku,  No.  42,  p.  30- 

*  According  to  the  "Past  and  Present  of  the  Siberian  Railway,"  compiled 
in  1903  by  the  Government  committee  in  charge  of  the  railway,  aa  quoted  ia 
the  Dobun-kwai  Hokoku,  No.  51,  pp.  58-^. 

'  M.  de  Witte's  report  of  September,  1901,  quoted  in  the  Kokumin  for 
Oct.  I,  1901. 

*  Consul  Miller  at  Niuchwang,  in  the  U.  S.  daily  Consular  Reports,  Feb.  25, 
1904  (No.  1877),  p.  8. 

*It  is,  however,  not  possible  to  get  the  exact  figures  of  the  actual  trade 
between  Manchuria  and  European  Russia.  According  to  official  retnmi 
(given  in  the  TsUshO-Isan  for  November  25,  X903),  exports  from  Russia  to 
her  far  Eastern  possessions  were  as  follows : 

1900  56,000,000  rubles 

1901    51,000,000      " 

1902   38,000,000      ** 

The  decrease  must  be  largely  due  to  the  decreased  demand  for  military  and 
railway  supplies,  for  it  is  seen  that  the  falling-off  has  been  most  conspicuous 
in  iron  and  steel  wares  and  machinery.  The  Tsllsko  Isan,  Nov.  25,  1903* 
pp.  16-18.  At  the  same  time  there  was  little  or  no  import  trade  from  the 
Russian  possessions  in  the  East  into  Russia,  for  the  native  products  sent  oat 
from  the  former  never  passed  beyond  Eastern  Siberia. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  find  out  how  much  of  these  Russian 
exports  went  to  Manchuria.  The  figures  for  the  Pacific  ports  are  pven  as 
follows : 

1900  5i»iS7.ooo  rubles 

1901   49,827,000     " 

1902   37,704»ooo     " 

(These  figures  appeared  in  the  U.  S.  daily  Consular  Reports,  July  30»  I903-) 
these  figures  are  reliable,  the  difference  between  them  and  those  given 
m^  namelj: 
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plies  (for  Russia  has  little  to  export  from  Manchuria,  and 
Chinese  teas  have  largely  gone  through  Kiakhta  or  by  the 
Amur,  ratlier  than  by  the  Manchurian  railway),  and  also  to 
the  difficulty  of  furtlier  reducing  the  freight  rates  on  the  rail- 
way,* and  of  competing  successfully  with  the  American  and 
Japanese  traders  in  certain  articles  for  importation.^     In  spite 

1900  less  than  5,000,000  rubles 

1901    .....more  than  i,00D,0O0      " 

19OU    , less  than     3O0,0Qa      " 

n^llkt  be  considered  an  approximate  ainount  of  the  export  trade  from  Russia 
to  Maijchuria  (and  Mongolia,  which  imports  very  little  from  Russia),  for, 
of  the  Padfic  ports,  no  other  port  but  Vladivostok  re-exports  Russian  goods 
ifico  3dandiuna,  which  re-exportation  seems  to  be  slight  enough  to  be  ignored. 
The  kpproximate  correctness  of  the  figures  is  further  seen  from  the  fact  that 
o(  tlic  total  S.I93;200  rubles  of  the  Mat^churian  trade  at  Blagovestschensk, 
HAb«roT&k,  and  South  Ussuri  regfion, — the  three  main  points  of  transit  trade 
with  Manchuria, — only  one^half  showed  exports  to  Manchuria,  and  again,  of 
tkb  onr-faalf,  only  a  portion  consisted  of  re-exported  Russian  goods.  The 
SmUh  Ussuri  district,  for  instance,  sent  only  130^00  and  206,000  rubles  worth 
of  Rassaan  and  foreign  goods  to  Manchuria,  out  of  the  total  export  trade  of 
799k50O  and  3,J3I,300  rubles,  respectively,  in  1S9S  and  1899.  S«^e  the  Shib^riya 
0yeN  MmuHn  ("Siberia  and  Manchuria"),  Tokio,  1904,  compiled  by  T* 
Kawakami,  special  agent  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  Japan,  who  was  sent  to 
SIbtffia  and  Northern  Manchuria  to  investigate  economic  and  military  condi- 
tiona  there.    Pp.  94,  119-121,  134,  13S. 

licfore  the  opening  of  the  Manchurian  railway  (which  took  place  in  Feb,, 
2900),  the  dirrci  trade  between  Russia  and  the  interior  of  Manchuria  must 
have  been  slight.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  railway  will  not 
OMlenally  affect  within  a  short  time  this  direct  trade  from  Europe  to 
Maacbtiria. 

'  For  the  relative  advantages  of  the  Manchurian  railway  and  the  Amur 
mcf,  ifx  the  U.  S.  daily  Consular  Reports^  August  5  and  October  5,  1903, 
aod  January  19.  ^9^ 

'The  RuAsia-Chtna  trade  began  more  than  250  years  ago.  Before  i860, 
it  was  carried  wholly  en  land^  and  its  balance  was  nearly  even.  Since 
i860,  when  »ca  trade  from  Odessa  was  opened,  the  progress  of  tliis  trade 
baa  been  slower  than  the  general  foreign  trade  of  China,  and  its  balance 
has  txcn  Iiravily  against  Russia  (6^702^000  against  45,945,00c  rubles  in  1900). 
More  thjw  half  of  the  Russian  imports  into  China  consists  of  cotton  fabrics, 
and  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  exports  from  China  to  Russia  are  teas.  Russia'^ 
afcarc  in  tJic  entire  foreign  trade  of  China  has  also  fallen  from  4.6  per  cent 
in  iflQQ  to  44  per  cent  in  1900,  2.t  per  cent,  in  1901^  and  2.j  per  cent,  in  1902, 
«s  oooDpared  with  the  growing  share  of  the  trade  by  Japan  amounting  to 
l^j  ptr  ecnti  15.9  per  cent,  157  per  cent,,  and  184  per  cent,  in  those  respec- 
li?e  yrars.  Of  the  Russian  share  of  2,6  per  cent,  in  I90i»  Russian  Manchuria 
occupied  only  o^  per  cent  See  the  TsQshQ  Isan,  July  8,  1903,  pp.  1-4;  T, 
Yofthida's  Skina   B&yfki  Hjd   (Trade   Conditions   m   China),  Tokio,   IQOa, 
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of  all  the  effort  made  by  the  late  Finance  Minister,  M.  Wittc, 
Russia  is  not  yet  primarily  a  manufacturing  country,  her  expor- 
tation of  manufactured  goods  forming  in  fact  only  2.5  per  cent 
of  her  entire  export  trade,  and  at  best  remaining  stationary  dur- 
ing the  three  years  1900-1902.* 

Russia's  commercial  failure  in  Manchuria  in  the  past  would^ 
however,  in  no  way  justify  the  inference  that  the  future  will 
be  as  disappointing.  All  competent  observers  seem  to  agree 
that  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  360,000  square  miles  of 
Manchuria  are  enormous.^  Its  unknown  mineral  wealth,  its 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  land  now  under  the  bean  and 
millet  cultivation,  but  beginning  to  3rield  to  the  wheat  culture 
and  producing  wheat  at  a  market  price  of  not  more  than  forty 
cents  per  bushel,  and  its  extensive  lumber  districts,  as  well  as 
its  millions  of  cheap  and  most  reliable  Chinese  laborers,"  would 
before  long  enable  the  Russians  successfully  to  convert  Man- 
churia into  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  China  and  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world.  A  success  of  such  magnitude 
must,  however,  largely  depend  upon  a  systematically  protective 
and  exclusive  policy  on  the  part  of  Russia,  or,  in  other  words, 
upon  the  completeness  with  which  Russia  transfers  the  bulk  of 
the  Manchurian  trade  from  the  treaty  port  of  Niuchwang,  and, 
so  far  as  the  Russian  import  from  China  is  concerned,  even  from 

'  xQoo  igox  iQoi 

Rubles, 

Total  exports  from  Russia 688^5,000  729^15,000  825,377,000 

Exports  of  manufacturers i9>553»ooo  21,039,000  19^3,000 

— From  Russian  official  figures.    The  TsUshd  Isan,  Nov.  25,  1903. 

•The  reader  is  recommended  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Consul 
Miller  at  Niuchwang,  particularly  those  which  appeared  in  the  daily  Consular 
Reports  for  January  21  and  24,  and  February  5,  1904  (Nos.  1856,  1858  and 
1869).  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  ex-British  Consul  at  Niuchwang, 
Alexander  Hosie's  Manchuria,  London,  1901. 

The  resources  of  Eastern  Manchuria  are  well  described  in  the  TsUshO  Isan, 
October  13,  1903,  and  those  of  Northern  Manchuria  in  the  Shiberiya  oyohi 
Manshu,  Tokio,  1904,  compiled  by  the  Foreign  Office  of  Japan,  pp.  427-485.    , 

'  The  present  population  of  Manchuria  is  differently  estimated  between  the 
limits  of  6.5  and  15  millions.  Probably  there  are  more  than  ten  millions. 
Immigration  was  said  to  have  been  progressing  rapidly  under  the  Chinese  rule. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Siberia,  with  its  larger  area  than  Manchuria,  contains 
only  about  eight  million  inhabitants.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  Man* 
churian  inhabitants  must  be  measured,  however,  not  only  by  their  larger 
numbers,  but  also  by  thetr  far  superior  economic  training. 
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the  once  important  Russian  port  of  Vladivostok,  to  the  com- 
mercial terminus  of  the  Maacliurian  railway — Dalny.  Particu- 
larly in  order  to  capture  the  import  trade  into  Manchuria  of 
cotton  goods  and  kerosene  oil,  in  the  face  of  the  great  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  American  and  Japanese  competitors,  Russia 
mtist  at  ail  cost  make  Dalny  overshadow  Niuchvvang,  so  as  to 
bring  the  trade  under  her  complete  control.  Nothing  but  a 
highly  artificiaJ  system  could  accomplish  such  wonders,  for,  under 
normal  conditions^  teas  for  Russia  would  go  by  the  less  costly 
routes  through  Kiakhta,  or  up  the  Amur,  or  by  sea  to  Odessa; 
the  native  products  of  Manchuria  for  exportation  to  Japan  wotild 
be  sent  to  Niuchwang  by  the  nearest,  cheapest,  and  most  natural 
channel,  the  Liao  river,  and,  when  the  latter  freezes  between 
the  end  of  November  and  March,  by  the  Shanhaikwan  railway; 
axid«  finally,  the  smaller  cost  of  production  and  lower  rates  of 
freight  of  the  American  and  Japanese  cotton  fabrics  would 
completely  outdistance  the  Russian.  Let  us  observe  with  what 
artificial  measures  the  Russians  have  been  meeting  this  situa- 
tion. With  a  view  to  diverting  the  tea  trade  from  Vladivostok 
to  Dalny,  Russia  imposed  an  import  duty  of  3  rubles  per  pood 
from  August,  1902,  and  increased  it  in  May,  1903,  to  25.50 
rubles,*  which  with  other  measures  dealt  a  crushing  blow  to  the 
prosperity  of  Vladivostok.-  This  must  at  least  have  stifled  the 
iransiKirtaiion  of  tea  up  the  Amur,  without,  perhaps^  affecting  the 
inroad  of  teas  through  the  old  Kiakhta  and  by  sea,®     As  regards 

*The  Ttiksh&  han  for  June  23^  190J,  pp.  34-5. 

•  Under  this  and  other  diffcrcutiaJ  measures  the  commercial  imporUnce  of 
VU4ivostok  h  said  to  be  fast  passing  away.  Loral  merchants  made  a  strong 
pica  of  ihcir  case  before  M,  Witte  when  he  traveled  in  the  East  in  ig02, 
bot  on  his  return  he  reported  to  the  Czar  (hat  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
demanded  a  large  sacrifice  at  Vladivostok  for  ihe  sake  of  Dalny- 

Mn  igo2  Russia  took  88^393  out  of  the  1,510-^11  piculs  of  teas  exported 
inta  Chitia.  The  former  were  distributed,  according  to  their  routes,  as 
iiallows: 

/■'ki  Odessa  and  Balum , .,.-*,..,.-  206,699  pieuU 

t'ia  Kiakhta , .  4031G48      " 

To  Manchuria , , , , .  273,546      *' 

— Tbe  U.  S.  Monthly  Summary,  Jaa,  1904,  p.  2420. 
Out  of  these  273,546  piculs,  or  36.339470  lbs,,  7.000,000  lbs.  arc  said  to  have 
tMcn  rc<hipped  at  Dalny.     tbid.t  2386,    We  presume  that  the  other  29^000,000 
!b&  Urgety  went  through  Niuchwang*  unless  indeed  the  7,000,000  through 
D1I07  are  not  included  in  the  36,000,000  to  Manchuria. 
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the  export  trade  at  Niuchwang,  the  Russians  take  advantage  of 
the  important  fact  that  the  Shanhaikwan  railway  does  not  pene- 
trate sufficiently  north  to  reach  the  producing  centers  of  western 
Manchuria,  while  the  waters  of  the  Liao  are  navigable  only  200 
miles  from  the  mouth  and  are,  together  with  the  harbor  itself, 
ice-bound  from  November  till  March.  Dalny  is  nearly  ice-free 
and  the  Manchurian  railway  is  available  through  all  seasons. 
The  only  competitors  of  the  railroad  would  seem  to  be  the  small 
bean-carrying  junks  plying  down  the  Liao  which  are  both  owned 
and  loaded  by  the  same  Chinese  merchants.  This  competition 
the  Russians  meet  by  greatly  reduced  freight  rates  of  the  rail- 
way which  make  it  possible  for  every  100  poods  of  Manchurian 
grain  and  beans  to  be  carried  600  miles  between  Harbin  and 
Dalny  for  about  57  cents  gold,  or  $10  per  ton.*  From  Dalny, 
heavily  subsidized  Russian  boats  transport  Manchurian  exports 
to  Japan  at  a  freight-rate  which,  in  conjunction  with  railway 
rates,  amounts  to  the  saving  by  the  shipper  of  4.50  yen  per  ton, 
as  compared  with  the  railway-rates  plus  the  freight-raties  of  non- 
Russian  vessels.*  When  the  flour  industry  of  the  Russian  towns 
in  Manchuria  is  developed,  Russian  steamers  may  be  seen  carry- 
ing flour  from  Dalny,  not  only  to  Japan,  but  to  Chinese  and 
Eastern  Siberian  ports.  As  for  the  import  trade  of  Manchuria, 
the  Russians,  who  ousted  American  importers  of  kerosene  oil  at 
Vladivostok,  seem  to  be  now  by  energetic  methods  slowly  driv- 
ing away  the  same  rivals  from  Chemulpo  and  from  Dalny.* 

'  See  the  TsUshd  Isan,  April  18  and  August  3,  1903,  and  the  U.  S.  daily 
Cofuuhr  Reports,  Jan.  21,  1904  (No.  1856).  Reduction  apparently  has  not 
reached  its  minimum  point.  At  present,  it  is  unknown  whether  Dakiy  handles 
much  of  the  Manchurian  export  trade. 

"The  Kokumin,  March  7,  1903.  The  ex-Japanese  Consul  at  Niuchwang; 
Mr.  K.  Tanabe,  doubts  that  Dalny  will  completely  displace  Niuchwang  as 
an  exporting  centre.  The  latter  is  geographically  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
grain  from  the  Liao  Valley,  and,  in  winter,  the  handling  of  this  product  is 
apt  to  be  done  more  at  Mukden  than  at  Dalny,  the  latter  becoming  in  that 
case  a  mere  port  of  transit.  Moreover,  mercantile  customs  differ  so  much  at 
Niuchwang  and  Dalny  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the  conservative  Chinese 
merchants  should  readily  transfer  their  business  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other.  See  Tanabe's  conversation  in  the  Toyo  Keizai  Zasshi  ("Oriental 
Economist"),  No,  244  (Sept.  25,  1902),  p.  16. 

'The  central  distributing  station  at  Vladivostock  has  a  capacity  of  600,000 
poods,  and  the  one  to  be  built  at  Dalny  will  hold  1,500,000  poods,  to  which 
a  special  tank  steamer  will  bring  oil  from  Batum. — ^The  Ts&shd  Isan,  May  % 
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Vastly  more  important  as  articles  for  importation  than  kerosene 
oil  arc  cotton  yam  and  textiles,  which  are  annually  supplied 
froin  abroad  to  the  value  of  over  12,000,000  taels.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  sheetings,  drills  and  jeans  comes  from  America. 
The  Russians  are  not  unable  to  produce  cotton  fabrics  almost 
as  good  as  the  Arnerican  goods,  but  the  trans-Siberian  freight 
is  twice  as  expensive  as  the  Pacific  transportation,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  further  reduced  without  great  difficulty/  It 
is  not  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Russian  Government  may 
ultiinatdy  apply  to  Manchuria  the  system  of  granting  a  premium 
and  an  additional  drawback  on  textiles  made  from  imported 
cotton  whidi  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  Persia.  There 
is  no  question  but  that,  together  with  the  development  of  Man- 
chta^ia  under  Russian  controL  foreigners  would  lose  most  of 
their  import  trade  in  lumber,  butter  and  flour,  and  here  again 
the  Russian  success  must  depend  on  the  exclusiveness  of  their 
policy.*  Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  oft*reiterated  wish 
of  Russia  to  keep  Dalny  as  a  free  port,  but  it  is  well-known  that 
it  has  recently  been  placed  under  a  protective  tariff,'    We  are 

1903.  Americans  tried  to  build  warehowaes  at  Dalny,  but  were  oppoaed  by 
BiMriim  The  importation  of  American  kerosenes  at  Nluchwang  decreased 
frooi  3,172,000  gallons  ($410,500)  in  1901  to  603,000  grallons  [$77,000)  in  it>02, 
aod  the  decrease  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  Russian  competition  at 
XW117. 

■Tbe  TsUihd  fsan,  October  23,  1903,  pp.  1-21;  the  U,  S.  daily  ConsM^or 
RtpcriSf  May  7.  July  16  and  August  28,  1903,  and  Feb.  23,  1904. 

*Se«  Mr.  Xiiller's  rcporis  in  the  U,  S.  daily  Consular  Reports  for  January 
31  and  24,  and  February  5  and  6,  1904  (Nos.  1856,  1858^  1869  and  1870). 

Ifr.  Jaxnei  J.  Hill,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Minneapolis,  said  that  his  ^eat 
■yMuu  of  tran-^po  flat  ion,  by  taking  advantage  of  all  conditions,  and  by  carry^ 
im  fall  loads  both  ways,  had  been  able  to  make  a  freight  rate  of  40  cents 
s  bsndred  pounds  of  flour  to  the  Orient,  or  one  mill  per  ton-mile.  Accord- 
xa|t  10  him,  the  effect  of  the  growing  exportation  of  wheat  from  the  Pacific 
cout  lo  the  East  seems  to  have  caused  an  advance  in  its  prke  at  Minneapolis 
of  S  >o  7  c<nt3  per  bushel.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  possible  exclusion  of 
Anrrican  fioor  from  Manchuria  would  not  be  without  serious  effects,  especi- 
aliy  if  we  consider  Mr.  Hill's  opinion  that  Ihe  success  of  Mr  Chamberlain's 
^■■^^*«'"'  scheme  would  result  in  enabling  Manitoba  to  supply  atJ  the  wheat 
needed  in  Great  Britain,  thus  leaving  in  the  United  States  a  targe  surplus  of 
gnm,  for  which  other  markets  would  have  to  be  developed.  See  the  American 
JUvi€V  of  Revi€W4  for  February,  1904. 

•The  V.  S.  daily  ConsHhr  Rfpvrts,  Jao,  19,  1904  (No,  1854).  Also  see 
MUL«  April  4,  I9D3. 
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not  in  possession  of  the  details  of  this  tariff,  but  its  general 
significance  can  hardly  be  mistaken  when  we  see  how  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  reducing  freight  rates  to  the  utmost,  subsidizing 
their  own  steamers,  and  pooling  together  their  g^eat  banking 
and  railway  facilities,  all  for  the  purpose,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
developing  Russian  industries  in  Manchuria,  and  on  the  other, 
of  monopolizing  the  bulk  of  its  trade.  Not  only  in  trade,  but 
in  colonization  also,  the  Russians  have  been  building  up  new 
cities  and  developing  old  ones  under  their  exclusive  policy  with 
an  unheard-of  rapidity.  Dalny  is  a  good  example  of  the  former 
class.  Still  more  conspicuous  is  the  city  of  Harbin,  the  so-called 
Moscow  of  Asia,  the  geographical  and  commercial  center  and 
headquarters  of  the  railway-work  in  Manchuria,  which  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  a  single  Chinese  house  in  1898,  but  now 
contains  60,000  people.*  Harbin  is  one  of  the  so-called  "depots," 
over  eighty  in  niunber,  which  are  found  along  the  whole  lengdi 
of  the  Siberian  railway,  each  one  of  which  extends  over  several 
square  miles,  within  which  none  but  the  Russians  and  Qiinese 
have  the  right  of  permanent  settlement.^ 

The  meaning  of  all  these  protective  and  exclusive  measures 
becomes  plain,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  complete  control  of  the 
economic  resources  of  Manchuria  would  give  Russia,  not  only 

'  See  ihid.t  Feb.  15,  1904  (No.  1877,  and  the  TsUshd  Isan,  October  8,  1903^ 
pp.  42-3. 

*  For  the  laborious  process  of  obtaining  permits  to  carry  on  business  only 
for  short  terms  in  these  great  sites  for  future  cities,  see  the  TsUshd  Isan,  Sept 
18  (pp.  40-1)  and  Nov.  23  (pp.  39-40).  1903. 

At  Dalny,  however,  Russia  has  welcomed  the  cooperation  of  all  nationals  tn 
its  development,  and  has  rather  been  disappointed  at  their  comparative  indif- 
ference. See  Mr.  F.  Nakasawa's  conversation  in  the  Toyo  Keisai  Zasski 
("Oriental  Economist"),  No.  262  (March  15,  1903),  p.  13.  The  reasons  for 
this  modification  at  Dalny  of  the  customary  Russian  policy  are  plain,  for  the 
port  must  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible  before  the  Russians  can  abso- 
lutely control  its  trade.  Thus  the  importance  of  Dalny  as  a  trading  port 
brings  to  conspicuous  prominence  the  universal  contradiction  of  the  Russian 
commercial  policy  in  East  Asia.  Russia  would  exclude  other  trading  nati<Mis 
from  her  possessions  in  order  to  control  the  trade,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
unable  to  develop  it  either  without  the  cooperation  of  other  people  or  without 
some  unnatural  devices. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  July,  1903,  the  Russian 
(Government  informed  other  Powers  that  it  had  no  intention  of  objecting  to 
the  opening  of  new  treaty  ports  without  foreign  settlements  in  Manchuria. 
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^■afndent  means  to  support  Eastern  Siberia,  but  also  a  great 

Hcooimand  over  the  trade  of  China  and  Japan,  the  latter  of 

which  she  might  be  able  to  reduce  to  dire  distress^  when  neces- 

sary,  by  closing  the  supplies  coming  from   Manchuria,  upon 

which  Japan  will  have  to  depend  every  year  more  closely  than 

J    ^beforc.*      The  success  of  these  great  designs  on  the  part  of 

HRussia  would  depend  upon  how  completely  protective  and  exclu- 

H|irc  her  Manchurian  policy  can  be  made. 

^    Coming  from  Manchuria  to  Korea,  we  find  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  Russians  in  a  totally  different  situation,  for  either 
Btbeir  vested  or  even  their  potential  interest  in  the  Peninsula  are 
^kfi^t,  excepting,  perhaps,  their  already  acquired  timber  con- 


ins^  on  the  northern  frontier  and  the  Kaiserling  whale- 


fishery  on  the  northeastern  coast,'  It  has  beeen  pointed  out 
hcwrcvcr,  that  the  fact  that  Dalny  is  not  altogether  ice-free 
nakcs  Russia  covet  Chemulpo  or  some  other  trade  port  on  the 
western  coaat  of  Korea**  However  that  may  be,  it  is  safe  to 
ay  that  Russia's  interests  in  Korea  are  slightly  economic,  but 
aliaost  wholly  strategic  and  political 

^On  March  37,  19C4,  Russia  declared  that  Niuthwang  was  under  her 
■Rial  law.  This  eventuality  had  btren  fully  expected  by  Japan,  The  gravity 
^tbc  UtVfttion,  however,  may  be  understood,  when  we  remember  that  the 
kniitt  law  of  neutrality  considers  food  as  ikmong  contraband  good^,  so  that 
te  softly  of  mttlet,  beans  and  bean-cakes  from  Manchuria  to  Japan  was 
luulwifa  completely  dosed. 

'Ikttr  coDoessions  were  acquired  by  the  Russians  in  t8g6  when  the  Korean 
Kflf  wM  itiU  firing  in  the  Russian  Legation  in  SeuL  About  May,  1903, 
i^  aorr  than  seven  years*  inactivity,  the  Russians  began  to  cut  timber  on 
ftlnp  Kale  aJong  the  Valu  ri%xr,  and  subsequently  made  extensive  improve- 
■■to  ai  Yoogatnpo  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  political  features  of  this 
•*««t  ik>  not  concern  us  here. 

'Kaitcrliog  is  a  successor  to  the  two  other  Russians  who,  one  after  the 
Mte,  had  been  engaged  tn  the  whaling  Eshcry  on  the  Japan  Sea  for  a  long 
pt^  of  tine  It  was  Kaiserling,  however*  who  extended  the  work,  made 
as  ^freaoent  with  the  Korean  Government,  and  is  turning  the  business  into 
•a  ^guTsUy  lucccssful  enterprise.  In  1901  hts  two  vessels  caught  about 
dllMr  vhalci,  whidi  number  was  in  1902  increased  to  300.  The  TsUshQ  Isan, 
Stpt  J&  looj.  p  34. 

*Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fassctt's  article  in  the  American  Rrview  of  Rrviavs  for 
FAnary,  1904,  p   174, 

la  tbc  vister  of  1900-3,  ice  at  Dalny  was  six  inches  thick.  Mr.  F.  NaJcasawa. 
m  tfe  T^y0  Ktisai  Zauhi  ("Orienid  Economist**).  No,  262  (March  IS. 
).  P   tS^ 
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Let  us  sum  up  our  discussion  at  this  point,  and  compare  the 
economic  interests  of  Russia  and  Japan  in  Manchuria  and  Korea. 
In  Manchuria,  both  powers  seek  trade  and  colonization,  with  the 
important  diflFerence  that  Japan's  interests  are  actually  great 
and  potentially  greater,  while  those  of  Russia  are  both  actually 
and  potentially  preponderant.  A  difference  of  greater  moment 
lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  her  trade  and  industry 
are  concerned,  Japan's  interests  call  for  an  equal  opportunity 
there  for  all  industrial  nations,  while  Russia's  interests  may  be 
maintained  and  developed  only  by  a  highly  exclusive  policy.  In 
Korea,  its  opening  for  the  trade,  settlement,  and  enterprise  of 
the  Japanese  is  not  only  the  most  natural  method  of  strengthen- 
ing Korea  herself,  but  also  a  primary  condition  for  the  life  and 
growth  of  Japan.  Russia's  economic  interests  there,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  measured  by  the  niunber  of  her  resident  subjects 
and  the  extent  of  their  enterprise,  which  are,  outside  of  Yong- 
ampo,  next  to  nothing.  Her  interests,  being,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  mainly  strategic  and  political,  demand  here  also  a  policy 
directly  opposed  to  the  open  door.  If  we  now  consider  Man- 
churia and  Korea  together,  it  may  be  said  that  Russia's  economic 
interests  are,  even  in  Manchuria,  rather  for  her  glory  as  a  great, 
expanding  empire  than  for  any  imperative  need  of  trade  and 
emigration  in  that  particular  part  of  her  Asiastic  dominion,  while 
similar  interests  of  Japan,  primarily  in  Korea  and  secondarily  in 
Russia,  are  vital,  as  they  are  essential  for  her  own  life  and 
development  as  a  nation.  The  case  for  Russia  can,  perhaps, 
never  be  understood  until  her  political  issues  are  examined. 

Politically,  also,  the  interests  of  the  two  powers  are  found 
to  be  directly  opposed  to  one  another.  It  has  been  rightly  said 
that  Manchuria  is  the  keynote  of  the  Eastern  policy  of  Russia, 
Besides  its  immense  wealth  still  unexploited,  Manchuria  pos- 
sesses the  great  Port  Arthur  which  is  the  only  nearly  ice-free 
naval  outlet  for  Russia  in  her  vast  dominion  in  Asia,  while  the 
1,500  miles  of  the  Manchurian  railway,  together  with  the  Great 
Siberian  railway,  connect  this  important  naval  station  with 
the  army  bases  in  Siberia  and  European  Russia,  so  that  Man- 
churia alone  would  seem  to  be  politically  more  valuable  for 
Russia  than  the  rest  of  her  Asiatic  territories.     Without  Man- 
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chtiria.  Russia  would  be  left  satisfied  with  the  ice-bound  Siberia, 
with  no  naval  or  commercial  outlet  during  nearly  five  months 
of  each  yean  With  Manchuria,  Russia's  traditional  policy, 
which  has  repeatedly  failed  since  Peter  the  Great  on  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  other  Etiropean  waters,  as  also  on  the  Persian  Gulf, — 
the  policy  of  becoming  tlie  dominant  naval  power  of  the  world, — 
would  at  last  begin  to  be  realized.  The  very  importance  of 
Manchuria  for  Russia,  however,  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to 
Japan  and  the  general  peace  of  the  Far  East.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Rtissian  control  of  Port  Arthur  gives  her  a  large  control 
over  the  water  approaches  to  Peking,  while  the  Mongolian  rail- 
way now  reported  to  be  in  contemplation  would  bring  Russian 
land  forces  directly  upon  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
The  very  integrity  of  China  is  threatened,  and  a  more  serious 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  world  could  hardly  be  imagined 
than  the  general  partition  and  internal  outbreaks  in  China 
which  would  follow  the  fall  of  Peking  under  the  pressure  of 
Rixssia  from  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  Not  less  grave  is  the 
fact  that  Manchuria  is  geographically  and  historically  connected 
l^•ith  ihe  Peninsula  of  Korea,  which  makes  Russia's  occupation 
of  Korea  a  necessary  adjunct  of  her  possession  of  Manchuria,* 
Geographically  considered,  there  exists  no  abrupt  change  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Manchuria  to  the  northern  half  of  Korea, 
which  fact  goes  far  to  explain  the  Russian  solicitude  to  obtain 
railway  and  other  concessions  between  the  frontier  and  Seul  * 
Even  more  serious  conditions  exist  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Korea,  which  contains  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Masampo, 
which  constitutes  the  Gibraltar  l>elween  the  Russian  fleets  at  the 
ice-bound  and  remote  Vladivostok  and  the  incommodious  and 
not  altogether  ice-free  Port  Arthur,  with  no  effective  means  of 
connecting  them.  Only  by  controlling  this  coast,  Russia  would 
not  merely  possess  a  truly  ice-free  and  the  best  naval  port  to 

*  II  is  well  known  that  at  Several  limes  in  history  kingdoms  have  been  built 
wfaicb  extended  over  both  sides  of  the  present  boundaries  between  Korea 
and  Mancburta. 

'It  is  noticeable  that  the  Ru&sian  diplomatic  historian  already  referred  to 
Itres  a*  a  reason  for  the  desirability  of  plating  Korea  under  Russian  protec- 
tion the  need  oC  s.ifcguarding  the  frontiers  of  Russian  territories  adjacent 
to  Korea.    The  D&bun'kwat  Hdkokn,  No.  49,  p.  8. 
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be  found  in  East  Asia,^  but  also  at  last  feel  secure  in  Manchuria 
and  complete  her  Far  Eastern  design  of  absorbing  Korea  and 
China  and  pressing  down  toward  India.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
another  power  should  control  Masampo,  it  would  be  able  to 
watch  the  movement  of  the  Russian  fleets  in  their  attempts  to 
unite  with  one  another,  and,  also,  seriously  impede  the  g^reatest 
hopes  of  Russia's  Eastern  expansion.  From  Japan's  standpoint, 
the  Russian  occupation  of  this  section  of  Korea  would  not  only 
possibly  close  Korea  against  her  trade  and  enterprise,  but  also 
threaten  her  own  integrity.  Only  fifty  miles  away  lie  the 
Japanese  islands  of  Tsushima,  which  Russia  has  always  coveted, 
and  which  would  have  been  hers  had  it  not  been  for  the  shrewd 
diplomacy  of  the  late  Count  Katsu.*  From  Tsushima  the  main 
land  of  Japan  is  visible  on  the  eastern  horizon,  so  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Russia  at  Masampo  would  arouse  in  the  heart  of  Japan 
the  most  profound  feeling  of  unrest.  Russia  must  have 
Masampo,  and  Japan  must  not  let  her  have  it. 

In  concluding  our  discussion  of  the  vital  issues,  both  economi- 
cal and  political,  which  are  at  stake,  it  would  seem  that  Man- 
churia is  for  Japan  a  great  market  as  well  as  an  increasingly 
important  supply  region  of  raw  and  food  products  and  a  field 
for  emigration,  while  for  Russia  it  is  the  keynote  of  her  Eastern 
policy,  and  economically  the  most  promising  of  all  her  Asiatic 
possessions.  On  the  other  hand,  Korea  is  essential  for  Russia 
for  the  completion  of  her  Manchurian  policy,"  and  for  strengthen- 

*The  Bay  of  Masampo,  which  lies  between  the  Island  of  Koji  and  tibe 
Korean  coast,  is  said  to  be  three  nautical  miles  wide  from  east  to  west  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  north  to  south,  deep  and  broad  enough  to  hold  the 
largest  fleet,  and  sheltered  from  winds  from  all  directions.  Several  islaiub 
with  sufficiently  wide  passages  between  them  form  a  splendid  gate  to  the 
bay,  while  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter  may  be  walked  across  when 
the  tide  is  low,  from  the  Koji  to  the  coast.  Masampo  is  the  best  but  not 
the  only  good  naval  harbor  on  the  southern  coast  of  Korea. 

*  In  1861,  when  some  Russian  marines  landed  here  and  took  virtual  posses- 
sion of  the  islands  Awa,  Katsu,  who  was  then  one  of  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  Yedo  Government  to  study  the  possibility  of  organizating  milttaiy 
forces  after  the  western  model,  succeeded  in  setting  the  British  Minister  at 
Peking  against  the  Russian  Minister  about  the  Tsushima  affair.  Russia  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  islands.  See  the  Katsu  KaishU  (a  life  of  Katsn), 
Tokio,  1899.  iii..  pp.  S7-S9. 

'It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  Russian  school  text-books  enumerate  Korea 
and  Manchuria  among  the  Russian  spheres  of  influence. — A  letter  from  Tosai- 
adt  dated  St  Petersburg,  Feb.  13,  1900,  in  the  Kokumin,  April  i,  1900. 
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enormously  her  general  position  in  the  East,     For  Japan, 
is  nothing  short  of  one-half  of  her  vitality.     By  the  open- 
ing or  closing,  strength  or  weakness,  independence  or  fall,  of 
Korea,  would  Japan's  fate  as  a  nation  be  decided.     On  the  con- 
tnrjy   Russia,   with   Manchuria  and  ultimately  Korea  in  her 
hands,  would  be  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  build  up  under  her 
exclusive  policy  a  naval  and  commercial  influence  strong  enough 
to  enable  her  to  dominate  over  all  other  powers  in  the  East,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  cripple  forever  Japan's  ambition  as  a  nation^ 
riowly  drive  her  to  starvation  and  decay,  and  even  politically 
ttnex  her.     From  Japan's  point  of  view,  Korea  and  China  must 
lie  kit  open  freely  to  the  economic  enterprise  of  herself  and 
Qtkrs  alike,  and,  in  order  to  effect  that  end,  they  must  remain 
independent  and  become  stronger  by  their  internal  development 
aad  reform.'     Russia's  interests  are  intelligible,  as  are  Japan^ 

*U  ii  rexnaricablc  how  Btxlc  ihe  spirit  of  Japan*s  poliqr,  which  the  writer 
kl  smiled  to  express  in  this  &entmc«.  is  understood  ^imong  the  people 
tot  A  *^»t  maiority  of  people*  not  excJuding  recognized  wnters  and 
fofccrt  of  the  East,  seem  to  ascribe  to  Japan  certain  territona)  designs, 
mkakrtjr  in  Korea.  I(  b  not  remembered  that  Japan  was  the  first  coaotjy 
UltOQiBtM  the  independence  of  Korea,  the  cause  of  which  also  cost  Japan 
t  iv  wish  China.  The  present  war  with  Kussia  is  waged  largely  on  the 
Mc  inac,  (or  it  i5  to  Japan's  vital  interest  to  keep  Korea  independenL 
hm  Hm  A  hardly  follows  that  Japan  should  occupy  Korea  in  order  not  to 
dnvho  to  iail  into  the  hands  of  another  Power.  If  Korea  \s  really  unable 
li  mmi  on  her  feet,  ihe  solution  of  the  dlSSculty  does  not^  in  Ja[»an's  view. 
(MiH  ■  jNHiminic  her,  bat  in  making  her  independence  real  by  developing 
^  ret&iuc—  and  reorganizing  and  strengthening  her  national  institutions. 
tKil  m  this  work  that  Japans  assistance  was  offered  and  accepted.  It  would 
4ifica]t  for  any  impartial  student  not  to  see  the  need  of  such  assisUnce 
lOnte*  it  with  annexation.  The  following  Korean- Japanese  treaty  con- 
B  Febraauy  X3*  i^o^  a  fortnight  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war» 
ta  a  yttstamnt  form  the  true  poHcy  of  Japan  regarding  Korea ; 
*ICr  Hayashi,  the  envojr  extraordinary  and  minister  ptenipotctitiaiy  of  Hift 
Maioiy  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  Maior-General  Ye-Tchi-Yong,  the  minis- 
ftr  ol  itKe  for  lotcigu  affairs  ad  intfrim  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Cbvl  Wiof,  rvflpeetirdy,  duly  empowered  for  the  purpose,  have  agreed  upon 
[iki  Mowing  articles : 

AsncLi  t.  For  the  parpose  of  maintaining  a  permanent  and  solid  friend- 
^0  between  Japm  md  Korea,  and  firmly  establishing  peace  in  the  Far  East, 
ilr  faoH'tal  GofCffiuiKm  of  Korea  shall  place  (utl  conlidence  in  the  Imperial 
OcwfsamttA  of  Jipm  and  adopt  the  advice  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  improve- 
«hU  a  »diHMtimi«>QO. 

2.    The  Itnpern]  GoYcrmnent  of  Jap^n  shilt,  in  a  spirit  of  ^rm 
\mwafx  the  ufecy  and  repose  of  the  imperial  house  of  Korea. 
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but  unfortunately  their  desires  are  antagonistic  to  each  other,  so 
that  a  conflict  between  an  open  and  an  exclusive  policy  is  ren- 
dered ine\*itable.  The  series  of  events  during  the  past  decades, 
particularly  since  1895,  ^'^^h  we  cannot  tarry  here  to  discuss, 
only  sen-ed  to  bring  this  conflict  into  a  sharp  clash  in  arms. 
In  closing,  it  may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place  to  attempt  a 
speculation  upon  the  significance  of  the  conflict,  not  to  the 
belligerents,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  From  the  latter's  point 
of  view  the  contest  may  fairly  be  r^^rded  as  a  dramatic  struggle 
between  two  civilizations,  old  and  new,  Russia  representing  the 
old  civilization  and  Japan  the  new.  Two  dominant  features, 
among  others,  seem  10  characterize  the  opposition  of  the  con- 
tending nations:  namely,  first,  that  Russia's  economics  are 
essentially  agricultural,  while  those  of  Japan  are  largely  and 
increasingly  industrial,  and,  secondly,  that  Japan's  strength  lies 
more  on  sea  than  on  land,  while  Russia  represents  an  enormous 
contiguous  expansion  on  land.  It  is  exndent  that  the  wealth  of 
a  nation  and  its  earning  capacity'  cannot  grow  fast  tmder  a 
trade-system  under  which  it  imports  many  and  exports  few 
manufactures.*     The  commercial  prosperity  of  Russia  depended 

Akticle  3.  The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  definitely  guarantees  the 
independence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Korean  Empire. 

AsncLE  4.  In  case  the  welfare  of  the  imperial  house  of  Korea,  or  tlie 
territorial  integrity  of  Korea,  is  endangered  by  the  aggression  of  a  third 
Power,  or  internal  disturbances,  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  shall 
immediately  take  such  necessary  measures  as  circumstances  require,  and  in 
such  case  the  Imperial  Government  of  Korea  shall  give  full  facilities  to 
promote  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  The  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan  may,  for  Ae  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned  object^ 
occupy,  when  the  circumstances  require  it,  such  places  as  may  be  necessaiy 
from  strategic  points  of  view. 

AsTiCLs  5.  The  Governments  of  the  two  countries  shall  not,  in  the  future, 
without  mutual  consent,  conclude  with  a  third  Power  such  an  arrangement  as 
may  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  present  protocol. 

Abticle  6.  Details  in  connection  with  the  present  protocol  shall  be  arranged 
as  the  circumstances  may  require  between  the  representative  of  Japan  and 
the  minister  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  of  Korea." 

*  Russian  exports  for  1900-1902  are  classified  as  follows  (1,000  rubles  as 
tmit): 

Foodttufls.  Raw  material.  Animals.  Manufactures.  TotaL 

1900 381.174  269^06  17,902  19.553  688435 

1901 430,955  256,697  20,224  21,939  729315 

526,189  258,267  21,558  19,263  825,277 
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formerly  upon  its  nearness,  first  to  the  trade-route  with  the 

Levant^  and  then  to  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  but  with  the 

£all  of  Constantinople  and  the  decline  of  the  Hansa  towns  the 

bosrness   activity   of  southern   and    Baltic   Russia   has   in   turn 

jttssed  away.     Then,  from  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  she 

unified  her  European  territory,  and  expanded  eastward  on  land, 

until  she  has  embraced  within  her  dominion  mucli  of  Central 

id  ail  of  Noitlicm  Asia*     For  such  an  expansion  Russia  seems 

have  been  particularly  fitted,   for  her  primitive  economic 

lization  suffers  litlte  from  external  disturbances,  while  the 

amocratic  form  of  her  government  enables  her  to  maintain  and 

ececotc   her    traditional    policy    of   expansion.      But    the   real 

importance  of  her  expansion  appears  to  be  more  territorial  than 

CDCgncrcial,  for  the  days  of  the  land-trade  with  the  Orient  are 

numbered.     Even  the  great  Siberian  railway  would  not  success- 

iiiDy  divert  the  Eastern  trade  landward.     If  Russia  would  be 

proq>crous.  she  must  control  tlie  eastern  sea  by  occupying  North- 

«t  Qiina  and  Korea.     Here  she  comes  in  conflict  with  Japan, 

k  dsasnpion  in  the  East  of  the  rising  civilization.     The  eco- 

vnic  center  of  the  world  has  been  fast  passing  to  America, 

tWe  cotton,  wheats  coal  and  iron  abound,  the  people  excel  in 

Gttfy  and  intelligence,  and  the  government  is  ser\'ant  to  the 

vtliarc  and  progress  of  the  people.     Japan  has  joined  the  circle 

of  ^civilization,  ever  since  the  influence  of  the  youthful  nation 

tiAiDcnca  was  extended  to  her  through  Commodore  Perry  and 

Tnrmend  Harris,  and  the  spirit  of  national  progress  through 

ha  (ecu  Hut  the  exportation  of  foo^lstuffs  was  the  largest  in  value  and 
■Otnoc  while  that  of  manufactured  articles  was  the  smallest  (2,5  per  cent.) 
^ot  In  %^j  the  least,  stationary*    Imports  were  as  follows  \ 

^I» 307*403  l83.6az  79^  1.136  572.064 

•■ ^88,107  ISS^J  fi^349  1495  53^.944 

•*» apS^J^  148,800  81,409  M03  5*7*095 

7W  ia^ortsboQ  of  mfttiulactures  decreased,  but  also  that  of  raw  tnatertal 
^■et  iBcrvftiCt  wMle,  as  »hown  above^  the  exportation  of  manufacturer  was 
il|kt  tad  ftatioiiinr.  Figures  have  been  taken  from  the  TsliskS  Isan  for 
^^-  ^  t90l3i  vbkli  drew  them  from  Russian  official  sources. 

U  ii  IfltuMUug  to  nme  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
ftaai^  9Sfy,  Fnuice.  in  U  S.  Consul  Aiwell's  report  in  the  daily  CottMlar 
Mtp0ft  for  Fek  24,  1904  (No.  1884),  who  quotes  from  Georges  BbndeL 
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industry  and  education  was  eagerly  adopted  by  her.  To-day, 
Japan  stands  within  the  range  of  the  interests  of  the  British  and 
American  sea-power  over  the  Pacific,  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 
while  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  a  vast  expansion  on 
land.  The  historical  bearing  of  the  effects  of  the  old  civilization 
to  the  world  may,  perhaps,  be  best  characterized  by  the  one 
word — ^unnatural.  Observe,  first,  the  effect  of  the  policy  of 
land  aggression  on  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia.  The  policy 
is  costly.  Hence  the  great  incongruity  between  the  economics 
of  the  people,  which  are  agricultural,  and  the  finance  of  her 
government,  which  would  be  too  expensive  even  for  the  most 
highly  advanced  industrial  nation.  Hence,  also,  it  is  perhaps 
that  the  richer  and  more  powerful  her  government  becomes,  the 
poorer  and  more  discontented  her  people  seem  to  g^w.  Her 
administration  must  naturally  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  suspicion  of  her  people  and  the  suppression  of  their  freedom,* 
and  the  suspicion  and  suppression  must  become  more  exhaus- 
tive as  the  disparity  widens  between  rulers  and  ruled-  Again, 
consider  the  unnatural  situation  of  an  agricultural  nation  com- 
peting in  the  world's  market  with  industrial,  trading  nations 
which  command  a  higher  and  more  effective  economic  organi- 
zation. If  Russia  would  sell  her  goods,  her  markets  abroad  must 
be  created  and  maintained  by  artificial  means:*  protective  and 

^To-day  there  seem  to  be  about  84,500  public  schools  in  Russia,  of  which 
40,000  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  [oMnpared 
with  28,862  public  and  private  schools  in  Japan  in  1900].  Toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  40,000  schools,  the  ministry  appropriates  only  about  $2,000,000^ 
or  a  little  over  one-eighth  of  the  annual  cost.  The  teachers  number  172^)00 
[in  Japan,  106,127,  in  xgoo],  and  pupils  and  students,  4>568,763  [in  Japan  ia 
1900,  4,948,763].  7,250,000  children  of  school  age  are  without  any  edacadoa. 
[while  in  Japan,  in  1901,  the  ratio  of  attendance  to  the  number  of  childreia 
of  school  age  was  93*35  per  cent  for  boys  and  71.73  per  cent  for  girls,  or,  01& 
the  average,  8141  per  cent].  See  the  U.  S.  daily  Consulair  Reports  lot  Feb, 
8  and  March  4.  1902  (Nos.  1871  and  1892). 

*  "The  whole  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  according  to  the  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  is  now  placed  under  such  conditions  that  Russian  c^»- 
talists  have  the  area  open  to  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  enterprise.  A 
situation  analogous  is  found  in  Persia,  where  the  entire  northern  portion  it 
acknowledged  to  be  under  the  exclusive  economic  influence  of  Russia." — Cod- 
sul  Greener  at  Vladivostok  in  the  U.  S.  daily  Consular  Reports,  April  23, 
1903  (No.  1627). 
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exdasive  measures  must  be  pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  out- 
distance ail  possible  foreign  competition,  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer must  be  disregarded,  and  those  of  the  growing  industrial 
nations  must  be  sacrificed,  alJ  for  the  sal^e  of  artificially  promo- 
ting tlie  belated  manufactures  in  Russia.  From  tliis  unnatural 
State  of  things  would  seem  to  follow  the  Russian  policy  of  ter- 
ntorial  occupation  and  commercial  exclusion  in  the  East,  and 
also  her  free  use  of  the  old-time  intrigue  in  diplomacy,  for  it 
is  Russia's  fortune  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  compete  freely 
with  the  new,  growing  civilization,  whose  open  arts  she  cannot 
employ  to  her  advantage,  but  to  whose  advanced  standard  of 
tntemadonal  morals  she  must  appear  to  conform.  Her  position 
forbids  her  to  have  recourse  to  an  open  policy  and  fair  play, 
and  yet  she  cannot  afford  to  overtly  uphold  the  opposite  prin- 
ciples." On  the  other  hand,  the  new  civilization,  represented 
in  Ihc  present  contest  by  Japan,  relies  more  largely  upon  the 
energy  and  resources  of  fclie  individual  person,  whose  rights  it 
respects,  and  upon  an  upright  treatment  by  the  nations  of  one 
another.  VVliat  is  the  goal  of  the  warfare  of  these  two  civiliza- 
tions? It  is,  it  may  be  said,  the  immensely  rich  and  yet  unde- 
veloped North  China,  of  which  Manchuria  is  a  part,  and  to 
which  Korea  is  an  appendix.  Whoever  wins,  the  issues  are 
momentous,  H  Russia  wins,  not  only  Korea  and  Manchuria, 
but  also  Mongolia  would  be  either  annexed  by  Russia  or  placed 
under  her  protection^  and  Japan's  progress  would  be  checked 
and  her  life  would  begin  to  fail.  Russia  would  assume  a  com- 
Qonding  position  over  all  the  powers  In  the  East,  while  the 
trading  nations  of  tlie  world  woidd  be  either  largely  or  com- 
pletely excluded  from  an  important  economic  section  of  Asia, 
The  Siberian  railway  system  might  at  last  be  made  to  pay,  and 
Russia's  exclusive  policy  would  enable  her  and  her  ally  France 
to  divide  the  profit  of  the  Eastern  trade  with  the  more  active 
industrial  nations.  The  old  civilization  would  enjoy  an  artificial 
revival,  mider  the  influence  of  which  China  and  Korea  would  be 

'  One  can:  seldojn  find  a  more  outspoken  confession  of  a  diplomacy  consist- 
iaic  of  »  wrics  of  deliberate  falsclioods  than  the  chapters  on  the  Russian  rela- 
tions with  China,  Korea  and  Japan,  ffom  a  diplomatic  history  by  a  Russian 
writrr,  *»  translated  in  the  DQhun-kwfii  Hdkoku,  Ncis,  45,  46,  48,  49  and  SO 
(Aavnst,  Septonter.  November  and  December,  1903.  and  January,  iskhV 
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exploited  by  the  victors  and,  for  the  most  part/  closed  against 
reformatory  influences  from  abroad.  All  these  momentous 
results  would  be  in  the  interest  of  an  exclusive  policy  incorpora- 
ting principles  which  are  generally  regarded  as  inimical  to 
freedom  and  progress.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Japan  should  win, 
the  doubtful  importance  of  the  Siberian  railroad  as  a  carrier  of 
the  Eastern  trade  would  further  be  overshadowed  by  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  would  be  compelled  to  perform  its,  perhaps  proper, 
function  of  developing  the  A'ast  resources  of  Siberia  and  Man- 
churia. The  Oriental  commerce  would  be  free  and  open;  the 
Empires  of  China  and  Korea  would  not  only  remain  independent^ 
but,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  civilization,  their  enormous 
resources  would  be  developed  and  their  national  institutions 
reformed,  the  immense  advantages  of  which  would  be  enjoyed 
by  all  the  nations  which  are  interested  in  the  East  There  would 
naturally  result  a  lasting  peace  in  the  East  and  the  general 
uplifting  of  one-third  of  the  human  race.  Japan's  growth  and 
progress  after  the  war  would  be  even  more  remarkable  than  in 
the  past  In  short.  East  Asia  would  be  forcibly  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  new  civilization,  the  effect  of  which  would  not 
be  without  a  profound  reaction  upon  Russia  herself.  Humanity 
at  large,  including  the  Russians,  would  thereby  be  the  gainer. 
The  difference  in  the  effects  of  the  outcome  of  the  war,  according 
to  who  is  the  victor,  would  be  tremendous.  Which  will  win, 
the  old  civilization  or  the  new?  The  world  at  this  moment 
stands  at  the  parting  of  ways. 

'The  Rtissian  diplomatic  historian  to  whom  frequent  reference  has  been 
made  frankly  says  that  the  feebleness  and  internal  disorder  of  China  are 
welcome  conditions  for  the  expansion  of  Russian  influence  in  the  Far  East, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  displace  the  weak  China  with  a 
colonial  possession  of  a  European  Power. — ^Thc  Dobun-kwai  Hdkoku,  Na 
48,  p.  36. 

K.  ASAKAWA. 
Dartmouth  College. 
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QUESTIONS  concerning  population  generally  do  not  admit 
of  exact  treatment.     Statistics  are  apt  to  be  difficult  to 
apply  to  them,  and  in  Russia  this  is  particularly  the  case,  as  it 
is  rumored  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  all  Russian  statistics 
have  been  manufactured  at  St.  Petersburg  with  an  eye  to  their 
^dTect  on  the  market  for  Russian  bonds.     So  much  confirmation 
^kf  such  rumors  has  reached  me  from  one  side  or  another  (in 
Hone  case  from  an  official  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance)   that  I 
VlKsitate  to  accept  such  statistics  unless  otherwise  corroborated. 
p  Piersonal  observation,  backed  by  reports  at  first  hand  from  other 
<b>erver>,  and  especially  by  those  of  large  employers,  both  Rus- 
sian and  foreign,  is  therefore  the  main  reliance.     However  care- 
Wly  handled,  such  evidence  is  always  open  to  question,  and  in 
the  following  pages  much  must  be  taken  as  the   impressions 
d  a  traveler. 

Probably  tlie  population  of  Russia  is  the  most  mixed  on  the 
^bbc,  its  nearest  competitor  being  the  Turkish  Empire. 

bi  fact  the  real  Muscovites  are  supposed  to  form  less  than 

ecK^third  of  the  total  population,  and  many  that  are  so  con- 

titetd  arc  not  even  mainly  of  this  stocky  although  over  a  large 

|Wl  of  the  empire  Russian  has  crowded  out  all  other  tongues. 

WaBacc  showed  conclusively  thirty  years  ago  that  even  in  the 

ttontry  between  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  known  as  Ancient 

Bmbi,  a  large  part  of  the  population  was  of  Finnish  origin. 

lV)qgh  in  most  of  the  villages  only  Russian  was  spoken,  he 

vasaUe  to  show  a  continuous  series  of  stages  of  transition  from 

*  fcw  Tillages  which  still  spoke  Finnish  and  maintained  usages 

■■ifar  to  those  now  to  be  found  in  Finland,  except  that  their 

rttigioa  was  Greek,  to  others  where  scarcely  any  traces  of  Fin- 

ttsfa  cttstoois  remained.     Many  considerable  districts  have  come 

to  ayipear  homogeneous,  but  I  have  been  assured  by  Russians 

frow  the  South  that  the  Slavonic  type  had  dark  hair  and  eyes, 

wliifc  those  from  tlie  North  say  that  yellow  or  auburn  hair 
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and  blue  cj-es  characterize  the  true  Slav,  The  tnidi  is  tibat 
while  probably  there  once  was  a  Slavonic  t>pe  which  was  pretty 
well  defined,  and  probably  was  somewhat  darker  than  the  Ger- 
manic, no  one  knows  just  what  it  was.  It  is  pretty  weO  estab- 
lished that  the  Bulgarians,  who  were  not  of  Slavonic  stodc, 
abandoned  their  own  language  for  a  Slavonic  dialect,  which 
then  became  the  hieratic  language  of  all  the  Siavoiuc  pec^les, 
as  Christianity  was  diffused  through  the  Bulgarians  to  the  Slavs. 
Probably  they  were  only  one  of  many  tribes  wlu>  adopted  the 
language  of  their  Slavonic  \-ictims  or  conquerors,  as  the  Greda 
of  the  Crimea  and  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  adopted  that  of 
the  Tartars. 

Perhaps  the  best  guess  that  can  be  made  is  tiiat  the  bl<nid 
Slavs  are  the  result  of  amalgamation  with  Teutons  and  Finns, 
while  the  darker  peoples  represent  strong  admixtures  of  Greek 
and  other  Mediterranean  races. 

With  such  diversity  of  origin  it  would  seem  at  first  that  gen- 
eral characteristics  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Nevertheless  dis- 
tinguishing traits  manifest  themselves  which  are  typical  of  this 
region,  some  of  them  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of  people  of 
the  same  stock  under  other  conditions.  There  are  gradations 
also,  of  course,  in  so  vast  an  empire.  The  Tartars  in  tlie  east 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  workers  in  that  region,  and, 
in  fact,  are  depended  on  for  the  hard  labor  in  loading  and 
unloading  steamboats,  etc.,  while  in  Kurland  and  Livonia  the 
German  and  Lithuanian  peoples  are  considered  the  most  reliable 
part  of  the  whole  population  and  hold  a  great  proportion  of  the 
positions  of  trust  throughout  the  empire,  to  the  disgust  of  all 
Muscovites,  who  look  upon  them  as  foreigners.  Ag^in  in  the 
Northwest  the  peoples  of  Finnish  stock  seem  a  little  more  labori- 
ous and  careful  than  those  of  the  South,  but  the  contrast  is 
nowhere  stronger  than  between  these  Northwestern  peoples  and 
the  Finns  of  Finland,  who  even  now  are  not  fully  incorporated 
into  the  Russian  Empire,  though  the  successive  treaty  viola- 
tions by  Russia  since  this  century  began  only  leave  them  a 
few  of  their  former  prerogatives. 

The  population  of  Finland  has  been  described  by  a  French- 
*Kian  as  fantastically  honest,  and  in  more  \idys  than  one  they 
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resemble  in  tlieir  industrious  poverty  tliose  g^im  protestants  who 
settled  on  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1620,  in  striking  contrast  to 
their  relatives  not  far  off  who  have  been  for  centuries  under  full 
Russian  sway.  There  is  a  borderland  very  thinly  inhabited, 
ooosisting  of  the  morasses  which  Peter  the  Great  wrested  from 
Charles  XII  not  quite  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  beyond  this 
the  typical  Oriental  characteristics  appear. 

The  peasants  make  up  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Russia 
proper*  and  the  mercantile  class  and  the  nobility  are  so  imme- 
diately of  the  saroe  stock  that  it  is  safe  to  include  them  in  a 
genera]  description,  although  here,  as  everywhere,  there  are 
exceptions. 

From  our  standpoint  the  Russian  peasant  is  idle  and  good- 
for-nothing.  He  lacks  honesty,  industry^  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation, but  except  under  the  stress  of  great  privation  he  is  light- 
bearted  and  good-humored  and  cares  not  for  the  morrow.  He 
delights  in  flowers  and  things  red.  In  fact,  his  word  for  excel- 
lent means  simply  very  red*  Energy  he  completely  lacks,  but 
he  probably  has  a  code  of  his  own  and  perhaps  lives  up  to  it 
as  closely  as  other  peoples  do,  and  despises  others  with  even 
superior  ignorance.  He  is  most  hospitable,  and  will  divide  his 
last  crust  with  a  guest,  a  fact  which  has  encouraged  a  bound- 
less army  of  tramps,  who  under  the  guise  of  Pilgrims  roam  all 
over  Russia  and  laugh  at  the  police;  and  he  often  displays  a 
really  touching  fidelity  to  those  to  whom  he  feels  himself  bound- 
On  the  American  in  particular  he  looks  dowTi  as  upon  a  being 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  joys  of  life.  Debt  and  the  taxes 
fail  to  disturb  his  equanimity.  At  least  in  the  view  of  many 
employers  the  lash  is  the  only  stimulus  sufficient  to  keep  him  at 
work.  He  has  discovered  tliat  the  government  finds  it  necessary 
to  foi^ve  arrears  of  taxes,  whenever  they  accumulate  beyond 
a  certain  amount,  and  heartily  believes  in  sinning  much  that 
grace  may  abound.  He  has  also  learned  that  the  government 
knows  that  he  can  pay  no  taxes  if  he  can  raise  no  crop,  and 
so  cheerfully  eats  his  seed  com,  secure  in  the  feeling  that  the 
government  will  provide  more.  In  fact  this  sentiment  is  grow- 
ing so  rapidly  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  liar\'est  for 
1902  was  the  best  that  Russia  has  known  for  many  years,  the 
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budget  for  1903  showed  a  larger  provision  for  such  aid  to 
the  peasantry  than  any  of  its  predecessors  as  far  back  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find  such  an  item. 

His  chief  ambitions  are  to  sleep  in  the  sun,  and  when  he  can 
afford  it  to  be  drunk.  A  typical  story  is  current  in  Russia 
of  an  emigrant  who  met  at  Chicago  a  carpenter  whom  he  had 
known  at  home  in  Russia.  "How  much  do  you  get?"  was  his 
question.  "Three  dollars  a  day."  "Three  dollars!  Why  is  it 
that  you  are  not  drunk  every  day?"  In  most  characteristic 
manner  the  story  shows  how  the  other  proceeded  to  give,  with- 
out any  consideration  for  truth,  the  answer  which  seemed  most 
likely  to  satisfy  the  first  by  saying,  "Oh,  the  liquor  in  this  coim- 
try  is  so  bad  that  nobody  can  drink  it." 

Russians  standards  are  not  ours,  and  respect  for  the  truth  as 
such  is  unknown  there.^  The  native's  instinct  is  not  to  tell 
the  truth  unless  some  reason  appears  for  doing  so.  He  has 
occasionally  seen  unpleasant  results  follow  truth-telling,  and 
with  a  kind  of  animal  cunning  which  he  has  highly  developed, 
prefers  to  take  no  risks.  He  is  so  suspicious  of  attempts  to 
discover  the  truth  that  he  frequently  lies  when  it  is  against 
his  own  interest  to  do  so. 

To  my  mind  there  is  profound  philosophy  in  the  saying,  "Ye 
shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Where 
no  one  thinks  of  believing  a  word  that  comes  from  his  neigh- 
bor's mouth,  freedom  is  impossible. 

Serfdom  followed  by  communism  is  not  a  good  school  for  nice 
distinctions  as  to  the  rights  of  property,  and  accordingly  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Russians  should  have  a  g^eat  reputation  for 
dishonesty.  This  is  so  universal  that  in  the  hotels  very  few 
Slavonic  servants  are  seen.  In  St.  Petersburg  they  are  mainly 
what  are  known  as  Baits,  that  is,  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of 
the  Baltic  provinces.  In  Moscow  preference  is  given  to  Tartars, 
as  Russian  guests  do  not  like  to  leave  even  their  hats  in  the 
custody  of  Russian  waiters.  Indeed,  I  was  cautioned  in  the 
best  hotel  in  Moscow  against  giving  letters  to  servants  to  be 
mailed. 

*  See  Wallace's  Russia,  page  326,  and  Leroy-BeauUeu's  VEmpire  des  Tsars, 
vol.  i.  p.  444,  etc. 
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Tlie  Russians  will  frequently  show  great  ingenuity  in  stealing, 
and  this  is  so  universal  that  in  many  factories  it  is  customary 
search  all  workmen  as  they  leave  the  works,  sometimes  with 
results.  An  old  friend,  who  for  several  years  had  been 
ig  a  factory,  told  me  that  one  man  coveted  an  anvil  in 
their  blacksmith  shop.  He  went  into  the  shop  groaning  as 
if  in  great  pain,  and  sat  down  on  this  anvil,  letting  his  cloak 
£ali  around  him-  Two  friends,  hearing  his  groans,  came  in  and 
Started  to  carry  him  home.  All  went  well  till  they  reached  the 
gate,  but  with  the  aistomary  Russian  disregard  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  others  the  porter  paid  no  attention  to  suggestions  that 
I  it  was  cruel  to  stop  a  man  in  such  pain.  A  very  carsory  exam- 
inatioa  revealed  the  anvil  under  his  cloak,  but  no  one  thought 
any  wofse  of  him,  because  his  pain  ceased  immediately. 
A  carious  thing  is  that  on  general  principles  the  police  and 
die  ocmrts  seem  to  sympathize  with  the  criminal.  With  politi- 
ol  offenders  the  courts  generally  have  nothing  to  do.  These 
iTtfaaodled  by  what  is  know^n  as  administrative  process^  without 
tml  and  often  with  great  severity,  but  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
^  Russian  character  not  to  be  hard  on  a  poor  fellow  who 
BKrdy  broke  the  law.  Wallace  put  it,  "that  all  classes  of  the 
Kittian  people  have  a  certain  kindly,  apathetic  good  nature 
iteh  makes  ihem  very  charitable  toward  their  neighbors,  and 
Ihl  they  do  not  always  distinguish  between  forgiving  private 
ioioryand  excusing  public  crimes.'*  From  a  considerable  num- 
^of  cases  which  came  to  my  notice  Russian  criminal  penalties 
nn  absurdly  mild.  Moreover  the  efforts  of  police  and  prose- 
*ting  officers  to  avoid  finding  the  culprits  were  very  evident 
IB  tease  of  arson,  which  came  to  me  at  first  hand,  and  in  more 
Ihi  one  case  of  theft.  These  and  offenses  against  the  ortho- 
^  religion  are  the  lines  that  Wallace  mentions  as  likely  to 
WTcry  severely  dealt  with.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  change 
ttehisday.  I  was  told  by  a  **Jugc  d'fnstrnction'*  (an  officer 
•*4  powers  concerning  all  crimes  something  like  those  of  our 
tt^twersj  with  reference  to  murders),  a  graduate  of  the  law 
«teoI  at  St  Petersburg,  and  himself  a  Lutheran,  that  the  only 
pOttky  for  the  diief  rcHgious  offense,  i.  e,,  apostasy  from  the 
"orthodox"   faith>  was  to  be  talked  as  near  to  death  by  the  vil- 
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lage  priest,  as  the  latter  saw  fit  This  is  so  directly  oi^>osed 
to  what  is  ordinarily  understood  that  perhaps  it  is  only  one 
of  the  common  anomalies  in  Russia,  by  which  laws  reach  the 
dead  letter  office  in  districts  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  enforce 
them.  This  district  contained  many  Molokam,  Stundists  and 
other  dissenters,  besides  Tartars,  who  have  a  great  reputation  for 
relapsing  into  Mohammedanism  after  being  baptized. 

The  same  tendency  to  leniency  appeared  in  the  trials  of  the 
peasants  who  attempted  a  revolution  in  the  province  of  Kharkoff 
in  April,  1902.  Their  leaders  were  let  off  with  the  extremely 
light  sentences  of  six  months,  merely  winter  quarters  (except 
one,  who  was  flogged  to  death  on  the  spot),  and  the  court 
refused  to  hear  testimony  that  many  peasants  had  been  whipped 
and  robbed,  and  their  women  violated  by  the  soldiery.  Again 
it  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  trials  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob  at 
Kishenief.  All  civil  suits  brought  by  the  Jews  for  damages  were 
summarily  dismissed.  The  heaviest  sentence  for  any  of  those 
guilty  of  murder  and  arson  was  t\vo  years  of  imprisonment, 
while  the  lawyers  for  these  favored  criminals  were  sentenced 
to  exile  in  Siberia  (by  administrative  process,  I  believe),  because 
in  carrjring  out  their  duties  they  attempted  to  carry  up  the 
responsibility  and  show  that  the  rioters  had  been  incited  to 
riot  by  those  in  authority.  As  far  as  I  can  find,  no  punishment 
has  been  inflicted  on  those  guilty  of  similar  offenses  at  Gomel 
a  few  months  later. 

A  curious  and  typical  reason  for  this  leniency  appears.  They 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  criminals.  Whipping  has  been 
abolished  (though  it  is  still  said  to  flourish  in  country  places). 
A  few  years  ago,  when  the  railroad  was  extended  to  Lake 
Baikal,  it  was  found  impossible  to  induce  such  settlement  as 
to  give  the  railroad  a  chance  to  earn  nmning  expenses  so  long 
as  Siberia  was  known  solely  as  a  dumping  ground  for  criminals, 
and  also  it  became  very  difficult  to  keep  them  there.  Even 
before,  according  to  Leroy-Beaulieu,  ten  per  cent,  of  them 
escaped  back  to  Russia.  As  a  result,  except  for  the  island  of 
Saghalien,  and  one  or  two  other  remote  districts  kept  for 
politicals  and  worst  criminals,  Siberia  was  given  up  as  a  penal 
settlement.  Without  Siberia  as  an  every-day  expedient,  the 
orisons  filled  up  apace. 
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Even-handed   justice  seems  little  knovvii   in   Russia.     More 

in  one  employer  has  told  nie  that  he  did  not  dare  to  carry 

X  case  of  any  kind  into  a  criminal  court,  as  a  Russian  jury 

Ithcy  have  juries  in  criminal  cases  only  and  do  not  require 

unanimity)  was  sure  to  acquit  for  any  crime  against  an  em- 

(byer;    but  in  one  case  where  a  right  of  way  was  wanted, 

ind  the  peasants  demanded  high  prices  for  the  land,  a  Russian 

QoaccTD,  to  whom  the  local  judge  was  in  the  habit  of  selling 

boTses  at  five  times  their  vahie,  simply  went  ahead  and  seized 

tbc  kni  trusting  that  the  peasants  would  rather  yield  than  risk 

a  law  suit     It  is  very  wicked  in  Russia  to  attempt  to  right 

ndt  an  injustice  without  due  form  of  law.      The  land  was 

Bnfcaced  (fences  are  almost  unknown  there)  and  the  offenders 

were  diflicult  to  dislodge.     I  believe  that  some  of  the  land 

^1*  never  paid  for, 

U  a  victim  is  needed,  he  is  generally  forthcoming.  Many  an 
fflWttnt  roan  has  gone  to  Siberia  because  a  prisoner  had  escaped 
•d  xxnoone  tallying  with  the  description  of  him  was  wanted 
^B&ke  up  the  tale  of  a  convoy.  Officers  in  charge  of  convoys 
hit  been  known  to  apply  to  the  starost  (elder)  of  a  village 
to  bow  whether  there  was  a  man  in  the  village  whom  they 
■Oold  be  glad  to  be  rid  of,  and  who  would  correspond  with  the 
■bcription  of  the  missing  man.  In  one  case  that  came  to  my 
bo^edge,  the  starost  had  indicated  the  foreman  of  a  factory 
(htoved  him  a  grudge),  but  the  leader,  when  remonstrated  with 
^yAe  employer^  who  was  wakened  out  of  bed  with  the  news, 
■*!  pleased  to  get  another  substitute  for  a  small  consideration, 
Reiddcd  lliat  it  was  lucky  that  they  had  caught  him  so  quickly, 
•*«few  miles  further  on  he  should  have  titmed  his  complement 
owio  bis  successor,  and,  of  course,  the  successor  would  have 
ho»n  nothing  of  the  circumstances, 

Tlas  employer,  who  told  me  this  tale,  was  not  long  after 
nixfled  from  Russia  with  many  others  under  an  ukase  expelling 
^  foreign  engineers  from  Polish  factories  on  the  pretext  that 
iter  presence  was  politically  dangerous.  Not  one  was  to  be 
4ibw«!  to  stay  over  tAvelve  months,  unless  he  became  a  natural- 
Md  Rosstan  subject,  a  condition  nearly  all  were  unwilling  to  ful- 
fil   Before  the  year  was  out,  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be 
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mqiogEbSe  to  ofecafa  axiyr.f^^^  Rnsssaas  to  take  their  places,  and 
Vif^ua  year  of  grace  vas  added,  bar  at  the  close  of  that  year 
tfaer  were  forced  to  go.  ahboc^  cse  iistfgasors  of  tins  actkm  are 
said  to  bare  danxrcd  for  ftmlact  dd^  at  feasc  if  not  for  appeal 
It  is  understood!  that  this  v^s  an  attempt  to  bar  out  at  forced 
sale  the  Gcnnan  maauiaiiineis  vfao  vere  then  making  gtcat 
profits  in  Poland.  It  succeeded,  for  there  vas  an  mwn'^ia*^ 
rush  to  sdl  oat  on  the  port  of  the  foreign  sharcfacMers,  bat  it 
is  said  that  the  end  was  not  taTorabIc  to  the  Rissian  pur- 
chasers, for  in  general  they  were  onaMc  to  keq>  down  the 
cost  of  niann^ctnre  wrtboot  the  foreign  cnginccrSw 

Henry  Xomian's  coochisions  are  very  different  from  nune, 
bat  if  he  had  seen,  as  I  have  seen,  the  seamy  side  of  Russian 
conditions,  perhaps  his  point  of  view  woold  have  chained.  I 
will  call  attention  to  one  remark  on  page  109  of  his  book  on 
''All  the  Russias,"  where  he  ^)eaks  of  the  state  of  tiie  bells 
and  the  bathtubs  on  the  Siberian  trmn  de  luxe.  This  is  typi- 
cal of  the  condition  of  most  things  in  Russia.  The  scrap  heap 
of  almost  any  Russian  factory  is  a  sight  to  b^old.  Many  a 
splendid  machine  has  gone  there  because,  owing  to  some 
stupidit}%  it  failed  to  work  when  first  tried.  It  was  condemned 
without  any  attempt  to  set  it  right,  because  some  one  got  a 
commission  on  the  order  for  another  to  take  its  place.  I  know 
of  one  factory  there  which  was  equipped  to  be  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  Not  one-quarter  of  its  machinery  in 
one  department  has  ever  been  in  use  at  the  same  time,  and 
about  half  has  never  been  in  use  even  as  a  reser\-e,  and  yet  an 
order  has  gone  forth  condemning  it  all,  and  this  year  it  is 
to  be  replaced  by  a  new  Sjrstem  on  a  scale  perhaps  equally  elabo- 
rate. There  had  been  A'ery  little  improvement  in  other  coun- 
tries in  this  line  of  manufacture  since  this  factory  was  first  built 
It  docs  not  seem  likely  to  me  that  the  new  sjrstem  will  be  more 
successful  than  the  old,  unless  there  is  a  change  in  manage- 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  Russian  character  lies  in 
assuming  that  the  Russian  for  many  generations  has  been  guided 
solely  by  his  passions.  To  him  principle  and  purpose  are  strange 
ideas.     Like  the  South  Italian  or  the  negro,  he  is  the  child  of 
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moment  Indeed,  the  fairest  comparison  for  the  ex-serf 
IS  to  be  with  our  negro  population.  Both  were  emancipated 
tvoluntarily  at  almost  the  same  time,  the  Russians  in  1861 
and  1862,  and  the  negroes  from  1B61  to  1865.  Like  the  Rus- 
sians, the  negroes  in  America  are  the  result  of  an  indiscriminate 
mixture  of  many  peoples,  and  yet  like  them  they  have  charac- 
teristic traits  which  few  of  those  who  know  them  will  deny. 

The  similarity  between  the  Russian  peasantry  and  our  negroes 

becomes  more  striking  the  more  the  two  are  studied.     Tilling- 

hast's   '•N€:gro  in  Africa  and  America,"  the  best  study  on  the 

stsbject  which  I  know,  though  perhaps  a  little  pessimistic,  quotes 

Bruce  on  the    'Tlantation  Negro/'    as  saying:    "The  divorce 

ketween   religion  and  morality  in   the  life  of  the  negro  fills 

tbc  obfierver  with  astonishment."     Tillinghast  says,  in  another 

place:    "In  a)nimon  with  all  peoples  of  low  culture,  the  West 

Africans  arc  unstable  of  purpose,  dominated  by  impulse,  unable 

to  realize  the  future  and  restrain  present  desire,  callously  indif- 

{trcxi  to  suffering  in  others,  and  easily  aroused  to  ferocity  by 

the  ligbt  of  blood  or  under  great   fear.      More  peculiar  to 

teosdves  are  a  pronounced  aversion  to  silence  and  solitude, 

ipastonate  love  of  rhythm  In  sound  and  motion,  an  excessive 

ratability,  and  utter  lack  of  reserve — their  intense  emotions, 

teir  strong  sexual  passion,  their  cupidity,  their  erratic  impulses 

MtooQIinually  breaking  control,  even  at  the  cost  of  immediate 

falter/*     He  also  brings  out  their  mendacity  and  low  cunning 

ttl  iocapabihty  for  organization. 

Every  one  of  these  characteristics,  as  well  those  mentioned 
especially  characteristic  of  the  negro  as  those  common  to  all 
KOpks  of  low  culture,  appeals  to  me  as  strikingly  true  of  the 
Kniaos  nnless  it  be  the  aversion  to  silence.  The  traits  which 
•t  bok  for  in  tlie  South  Italian,  the  dolce  far  nientej  the  uni- 
wral  thieving  and  cj-e  service,  are  unmistakable. 

WTjcn  we  find  a  population  mainly  of  Finnish  descent  exhibit- 
i^  traits  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those  manifested  among 
Ihc  Finns  of  Finland,  though  under  ahiiost  identical  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate,  some  other  reasons  must  be  sought  to 
acsoant  for  these  characteristics.  Serfdom  never  existed  in 
FmluKL 
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Comparing  the  Russians  again  with  our  negroes,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that,  with  both,  centuries  of  servitude  must  have  dulled 
their  instincts  as  to  property  rights  and  veracity,  wherein  the 
true  Finns  so  excel  that  they  liave  been  called  fantastically 
honest. 

As  to  property,  it  was  the  boast  of  Alexander  n  that  his 
ex-serfs  were  better  off  than  the  peasantry  of  most  European 
countrteSj  as  they  owned  the  land  tilled  by  them;  but  they 
continued  to  be  tied  down  by  laws  preventing;  them  from  leav- 
ing their  villages,  and  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  communities  m 
which  they  dwelt  were  so  severe  that  perhaps  even  the  property- 
less  negro  was  better  off  at  first,  and  since  then  much  has  been 
done,  both  by  the  authorities  and  by  missionaries  from  the  North 
to  raise  the  negro  financially,  socially,  morally,  and  religiously; 
moreover  only  in  a  few  districts  did  the  negroes  form  a  large 
majority  of  the  population.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  little 
question  that  the  condition  of  the  negro  has  improved  some- 
what and  is  still  slowly  rising,  except  as  to  political  influence 
and  power,  Booker  T.  Washington  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
too  enthusiastic,  but  his  own  progress  has  been  immense,  -and 
he  is  not  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  even  Kergall  pointed  to 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Russia  as  a  serious  menace, 
though  the  rest  of  his  essay  was  so  laudatory  of  everything  Rus- 
sian that  it  was  being  circulated  gratis  by  the  Russian  financial 
agency  in  Paris  two  years  ago.  Outside  of  the  cities  little  lias 
been  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  former 
serfs,  except  for  a  few  individual  efforts^  and  often  these  have 
been  discouraged  by  the  authorities,  as  when  Tolstoi  was  for- 
bidden to  open  soup  kitchens  in  the  famine  districts. 

Very  few  of  the  lower  classes  of  Russians  (making  90  per 
cent  of  the  whole)  can  read  or  write.  In  1896  only  28,4  per 
cent  of  the  recruits  for  the  army  could  write,  even  according 
to  the  low  Russian  standard,  and  the  recruits  would  run  well 
above  the  general  average. 

There  is  little  doubt  both  that  illiteracy  among  the  negroes  is 
less  than  among  the  Russians^  and  that  it  is  decreasing.  The 
census  of  1900  showed  only  about  4S  per  cent,  of  illiterates 
among  the  negroes  in  the  Southern  and  Southern  Central  States 
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about  76  per  cent,  in  1880.  Even  Mississippi  makes 
tt0lt"pC8Vision  for  the  education  of  neg^roeSj  while  among  the 
Russian  peasants  education  seems  to  be  on  the  decline.  Quite  a 
onmber  of  schools  had  been  started  by  the  zemstvos,  but  within 
the  last  tiiree  years  many  have  been  closed  by  practical  confisca- 
tion of  their  means  of  support  for  the  needs  of  the  imperial 
treasury.  Their  principal  revenue  seems  to  have  been  derived 
frcMn  the  sale  of  liquor  licenses,  and  these  have  been  abolished 
by  the  extension  to  all  Russia  in  Europe  of  the  imperial  liquor 
CDonapoly.  Some  compensation  was  allowed  to  the  former 
liquor  dealers,  but  none  to  the  local  authorities.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  not  grieved  to  see 
their  powers  ihus  restricted. 

The  negro  has  to  face  one  difficulty  from  which  the  ex-serf 
is  free.  There  is  no  difference  in  race  between  peasant  and 
Doble.  so  that  the  peasant  has  no  social  obstacle  to  overcome 
U>  rise  to  the  highest  position  in  the  state,  if  he  has  the  ability 
and  energy;  while  the  faintest  trace  of  negro  blood  condemns 
the  individual  in  our  country  to  social  ostracism.  But  even  this 
seems  to  be  finally  turning  to  the  negro's  advantage. 

Its  first  effect  was  to  drive  the  negroes  together  for  mutual 
support.  Whereas  at  the  close  of  tlie  war  they  were  fairly 
distributed  over  the  richer  parts  of  the  South,  they  have  drifted 
together  so  that  many  counties  now  show  over  80  per  cent,  of 
the  population  colored.  They  have  been  most  degraded  where 
the  whites  were  fewest,  the  remnant  being  mainly  Jewish  mer- 
chants who  were  exploiting  the  negroes  most  usuriously,  as  the 
Jewish  middlemen  have  done  with  the  peasants  in  Russia,  But 
three  new  features  have  lately  developed  which  cooperate  to 
improve  the  situation.  First,  an  improved  demand  for  labor 
has  Jed  the  planters  even  in  some  of  the  most  benighted  parts 
of  Mississippi  (the  State  having  the  largest  proportion  of 
negroes,  rising  in  one  county  to  94  per  cent.)  to  improve  the 
quarters,  so  that  the  scandal  of  the  one-room  cabin  for  a  whole 
tenily  is  slowly  passing  away.  The  chimneys  made  of  sticks 
plastered  with  mud,  which  formerly  characterized  alike  the  izba 
of  the  serf  and  the  cabin  of  the  slave,  are  slowly  disappearing 
thronghoiat  the  black  belt.     Almost  all  the  new  chimneys  are 
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of  brick,  and  glazed  windows  are  becoming-  more  frequent 
Second,  concentration  has  made  the  negroes  easier  to  reach, 
and  the  industrial  missions,  manned  sometimes  wholly  by 
negroes,  are  beginning  to  exert  an  influence  all  the  more  power- 
ful because  nominally  they  do  not  aim  at  the  negro's  morals 
or  religion^  but  only  to  improve  his  temporal  state.  Often  tliese 
are  connected  with  small  corporations  for  buying"  land  whole- 
sale and  cutting  it  up  for  sale  to  negroes  at  a  small  profit,  so 
as  to  return  to  the  stockliolders  6  per  cent,  on  their  investment 
These  companies  make  a  point  of  trying  to  keep  their  clients 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  make  easy  terms  so  that  the 
customers  can  slowly  work  out  of  debt.  Often  they  have  stores 
where  staples  are  sold  at  a  fair  profit,  but  where  the  negro  is 
not  urged  to  buy  unnecessary  luxuries.  These  institutions  are 
making  the  negro's  path  easier  in  enough  neighborhoods  to 
affect  the  general  average  sensibly.  The  region  arotmd  Tus- 
kegee  is  notably  less  degraded  than  similar  districts  fifty  miles 
away.  Its  influence  is  plain  for  a  radius  of  at  least  ten  miles. 
The  number  of  one-room  cabins  for  that  distance  is  very  small, 
and  many  fanners  have  patent  seeders  and  other  simple  machin- 
ery^  and  they  are  fairly  provided  with  cattle.  There  is 
scarcely  a  white  farmer  in  this  district. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  point  is  that  the  segregation 
is  causing  diflferentiation  among  the  negroes,  thus  giving  those 
of  most  ability  the  leadership  which  naturally  belongs  to  them, 
and  creating  an  organization  instead  of  the  incoherent  mass 
which  they  formed  before.  I  do  not  refer  to  exceptional  men 
like  Booker  T.  Washington,  but  to  the  host  of  minor  leaders, 
who  collectively  are  more  important  than  any  single  individuaL 

As  the  negroes  gathered,  the  whites  withdrew  to  the  towns, 
ultimately  giving  over  the  care  of  their  plantations  to  colored 
superintendents.  These  men  are  plainly  destined  to  become  the 
eventual  owners  of  the  land  if  this  tendency  continues,  and  thus, 
each  in  his  radius  of  action,  the  center  of  resistance  to  the  white 
usurer,  who  now  seems  the  worst  foe  of  negro  development 
Plainly  the  hope  of  really  improving  his  condition  has  begun 
to  act  on  many  a  negrOf  prone  though  he  be  to  quick  discourage- 
ment, and  it  is  raising  individuals  among  them  to  an  important 
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tent;    but  for  the  Russian  peasant,  tied  down  to  his  commu- 

c  holdings,  and  seeing  the  whole  community  a  little  worse 

off  year  by  year,  generally  no  such  stimulus  exists,  except  in 

iporadic  cases,  too  few  to  be  significant.     Even  among  those 

o  have  abandoned  agriculture  to  become  factory  hands  there 

bitter  disillusionment,  as  is  indicated  by  the  great  strikes  of 

1902  and  1903.     Since  then  their  case  has  been  rendered  even 

irorsc  by  the  admission  of  German  pig  iron  duty  free  as  a  war 

Dcasure.     This  is  probably  a  death-blow  to  many  blast  furnaces. 

Tnc  iron  industry  was  staggering  before,  with  decreasing  output, 

wen  under  the  stimulus  of  a  protection  which  seems  extrava- 

{uit  to  lis.      In  a  pamphlet  on  preferential  tariffs  issued  last 

September^  Mr*  Balfour  estimated  the  average  duty  charged  on 

English  goods  entering  Russia  to  be  130  per  cent.^  while  those 

tt)  Ibis  country  paid  about  70  per  cent,,  and  those  to  Austria, 

f«oce  and  Germany  about  40  per  cent. 

Tbt  outrageous  prices  made  possible  by  such  a  tariif  are  the 
ptat  cause  of  the  increasing  misery  of  the  peasant,  He  has  no 
idei  of  the  reason :  he  only  knows  that  all  he  has  to  buy  has 
p»e  op  enormously,  while  his  crops  bring  no  more  than  before. 
Another  force  working  ahkc  on  Russian  and  negro  is  super- 
<itioD.  In  a  previous  article  the  separation  of  religion  and 
norality  was  commented  on  as  enounced  by  a  Russian  states- 
Ban  in  a  manner  strikingly  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Bruce, 
J»  footed  above.  The  Russian's  religion  generally  amounts 
■Oriy  to  a  series  of  quasi-magic  observances,  which  he  is 
mntd  will  provide  him  a  future  state  of  happiness  in  which  he 
finni?  bdievcs,  but  which  influeiices  his  conduct  on  earth  only 
M  be  occasionally  attempts  to  propitiate  St.  Nicholas  or  some 
odicr  patron  from  whom  he  desires  help  in  some  undertaking. 
For  the  negro  in  .\frica  religion  was  a  still  grosser  superstition. 
The  transition  period  of  slavery  in  America  was  to  him  unques- 
tbwhly  a  period  of  enJightened  development  as  compared  with 
Ki  Kale  in  Africa,  and  in  it  he  probably  improved  both  physi- 
cs and  tnoraliy,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  probable  that 
^  Russian  degenerated  under  it 

The  original  state  of  the  negro  was  doubtless  worse  than  that 
oi  tbc  Rtustan  before  liie  latter  was  reduced  to  servitude,  but 
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during  slavery  the  negroes  gradually  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  out  of  which  they  have  developed  a  kind  of 
emotionalism  which  they  consider  the  essence  of  religion.  Far 
as  it  may  be  in  practice  from  the  definition  which  we  have  of 
true  religion,  i.  e.,  "to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,"  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  great  advance  over  the  hoodoo  or  voodooism 
which  they  brought  with  them  from  Africa,  and  which 
unfortunately  still  subsists  alongside  of  their  church  organiza- 
tions, though  probably  its  influence  continually  diminishes  as 
education  advances  among  them.  Still  it  is  little  more  than  a 
year  since  I  attended  the  trial  before  an  English  judge  in 
Jamaica  of  two  negroes  accused  of  practicing  witchcraft,  who 
were  sentenced  to  terms  of  hard  labor  for  pretending  to  compass 
the  death  of  another  negro  by  voodoo  charms.  Unquestionably 
superstition  has  weighed  very  heavily  against  both  of  these  races. 

Religion  reached  the  Finns  of  Finland  in  an  entirely  different 
way  from  that  in  which  it  went  to  their  Russian  neighbors.  To 
them  it  came  through  Sweden.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
Finland  belonged  to  Sweden,  and  the  Finnish  regiments  were 
among  those  in  whom  Gustavus  Adolphus  placed  his  firmest 
reliance.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  also  reached  all  through 
Poland,  where,  to-day,  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  administration 
to  uproot  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  form  one  of  the  sorest 
grievances  which  the  Poles  have  against  Russia.  It  is  in  Poland, 
however,  that  the  greatest  wealth  of  Russia  Hes  from  the  pro- 
ductive standpoint,  and  the  Poles  have  a  little  better  reputation 
as  workmen  than  most  Russians. 

Another  thing  not  to  be  disregarded  is  the  influence  of  heredity. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  morals  were  of  the  loosest  in 
what  was  then  known  of  the  coimtry  now  comprised  in  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  has  had  an  import- 
ant influence  there,  and  perhaps  to  heredity  may  be  ascribed  the 
fact  that  on  the  whole,  next  to  the  Germanic  provinces  of 
Russia  and  Poland,  the  most  industrious  part  of  the  population 
of  Russia  proper  seems  to  be  the  north,  where  there  is  a  very 
large  proportion  of  Finnish  blood.  In  the  east  the  Bashkirs 
ad  the  Tartars,  both  of  them  Mohammedan  races,  are  much 
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more  to  be  depended  on  as  laborers  than  their  Christian  neigh- 
bors, but  Christians  and  Mohammedans  very  rarely  intermarry, 
and  they  remain  entirely  distinct.     The  greater  reliability  of  the 
Tartars  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  their  religion,  which  seems 
superior  to  the  debased  parody  on  Christianity  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Russian  church.     Finland  and  the  Germanic 
provinces  are  Lutheran. 
^    In  spite  of  his  drawbacks  the  Russian  ts  said  to  make  a  good 
Htoldicr  when  properly  trained  and  officered,  but  so  does  the  negro, 
^■he  black  regiments  of  United  States  regulars  are  said  to  fall 
^■Mvhit  behind  their  white  fellows  in  discipline  and  efficiency, 
HMn  is  considered  doubtful  whether  they  would  do  so  well  if 
liey  should  lose  their  officers. 

it  is  curious  to  find  TilHnghast,  in  his  book  on    'The  Negro 

ID  Africa  and  America/*   classing  among  the  most  important 

tovbacks  which  the  negro  has  had  to  contend  with,  communism 

ttd  folfgamy,  which  last  in  America  became  practical  promis- 

OBty.    The  communism  of  which  he  speaks  is  very  different  in 

toil  from  that  found  in  Russia,  but  its  effect  is  similar.     There 

vEttle  difference  in  the  promiscuity.     The  Russian  has,  more- 

wtr,  ooc  serious  defect  which  the  negro  lacks.     He  is  an  habit- 

nldninkard.  which  the  negro  is  not.     Though  the  negro  will 

fctdnmk  generally,  if  he  can  get  liquor  for  nothing,  he  seldom 

vastes  all  his  pay  on  it,  harmless  ostentation  being  a  more  typi- 

oi  dissipation  with  him  when  he  can  afford  it^  especially  in  the 

Aape  of  gatidy  clothing. 

Wliilc  the  negro's  condition  seems  to  have  improved  since 

ipation,  that  of  the  Russian  has  grown  worse,  and  probably 

measure  because  of  the  well-meant  efforts  of  various 

jCrin  to  better  his  condition,  beginning  with  Paul,  who  toward 

n  cod  of  the  eighteenth  century  decreed  that  no  serfs  should  be 

[iDited  to  work  more  than  three  days  in  the  week,  thus  stimula- 

thciT  natural  indolence  as  far  as  the  ukase  went ;  but  there 

rosOQ  to  think  it  was  never  heard  of  by  the  majority  of  serfs, 

ofofcement  of  it  was  necessarily  left  to  their  masters. 

It  is  said  that  the  Russian  peasant  will  believe  anything  that 

told  him  by  any  one  in  uniform,  and  herein  lies  a  great 

for  Russia  itself.     In  April*  1902.  a  student,  who  had 
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been  turned  loose  by  the  closing  of  the  universities  not  long 
before,  procured  the  brilliant  uniform  of  a  general,  and,  going 
among  the  peasants  of  the  province  of  Pultava,  told  them  that 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  Czar  to  grant  to  them  two-thirds  of  all 
the  property  of  the  landholders.  Of  course,  they  were  delighted 
and  rushed  off  to  the  landholders  and  told  them  to  choose  their 
third  and  the  peasants  would  take  the  rest.  Naturally,  they 
refused  and  telegraphed  for  help.  But  help  was  slow  to  come, 
and  the  peasants  carried  off  most  of  the  movables  before  any 
troops  could  be  found,  and  when  they  finally  did  come  the 
peasants  went  into  the  churches  and  took  out  the  holy  pictures 
to  hold  in  front  of  them,  and  these  the  soldiers  refused  to 
fire  on. 

Such  are  the  facts  as  I  heard  them  in  the  adjoining  provinces 
as  they  had  come  through  by  word  of  mouth.  No  newspaper 
ventured  to  print  them.  As  I  in  turn  was  telling  these  things 
to  a  Russian  in  Moscow,  he  said,  "I  had  not  heard  of  that,  but 
I  believe  it.  It  was  a  typical  peasants'  trick  to  get  the  holy 
pictures  to  hide  behind."  There  were  stories  in  our  papers  at 
the  time  that  the  soldiers  had  refused  to  fire  on  the  rioters,  and 
had  been  frightfully  disciplined  for  it.  Such  humanity  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers  seemed  hardly  Russian,  and  this  explana* 
tion  seems  much  more  probable,  particularly  as  I  afterwards 
heard  that  the  soldiers  were  not  severely  punished  for  refusing 
to  fire.  The  upshot  was  that  the  government  finally  paid  large 
sums  for  reimbursement  of  losses  to  the  landholders.  This  was 
not  charged  to  profit  and  loss,  but  as  a  loan  to  the  communities, 
adding  to  their  arrears  of  taxes  an  amount  which  the  govern- 
ment probably  included  in  the  arrears  remitted  last  April,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  appeared  on  the  books  as  an  asset. 

The  whole  country  is  a  seething  mass  of  discontent,  especially 
in  the  cities  and  among  the  workingmen  in  factories.  The  peas- 
ants are  generally  blindly  devoted  to  the  Czar,  though  they  hate 
the  chinovniks,  but  the  only  man  of  the  many  with  whom  I 
spoke  of  this  in  Russia  who  did  not  expect  a  revolution  in  less 
than  fifty  years  thought  it  impossible  for  lack  of  organization; 
but  hunger  may  drive  the  whole  mass  as  from  1788  to  1790 
in  France.     Many  intelligent  men  say  that  it  is  likely  to  come 
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w!;cncver  there  are  three  consecutive  bad  harvests.  Moreover, 
the  government  seenis  to  be  losing  its  absolute  power.  Last 
year  reports  came  that  the  brigands  in  the  Caucasus  were  get- 
ling  beyond  controL  It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  past 
that  the  people  of  the  mountains  have  been  growing  more  and 
I  more  discontented.  In  May,  1902,  the  authorities  suddenly  had 
^Bto  face  the  problem  of  wholesale  emigration  of  the  Mohamnie* 
^Bdnjnces  of  Eastern  Russia  through  the  Caucasus  to  Turkey, 
^^^^m^  they  would  Jind  themselves  even  worse  of¥  there  than 
in  their  present  surroundings,  but  Russia  is  and  always  has  been 
inled  by  sentiment  rather  tlian  reflection,  and  at  last  sentiment 

I  has  taken  this  turn,  thrusting  on  its  rulers  the  dilemma  of 
losing  the  best  part  of  the  population  of  Eastern  Russia  in 
Europe  or  of  stirring  up  religious  fanaticism  by  refusing  them 
permission  to  join  their  co-religionists  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
The  idea  of  pan-Slavism  has  been  one  of  the  few  which  the 
Russian  peasant  has  grasped  with  the  passionate  fervor  which 
OJicc  in  a  while  drives  a  Slav  to  some  astonishing  achievement. 
As  no  otlier  possible  head  appears  than  Russia  for  a  pan- 
Slavonic  movement^  this  has  been  a  point  of  great  danger  for 
the  Ausiriau  Empire,  in  which  the  sum  total  of  the  Slavonic 
demcnia  is  greater  than  either  the  German  or  Magyar*  even 
if  it  be  not  an  absolute  majority*  In  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
likewise  tlic  Slavs  predominate,  and  even  Prussia  has  some 
reason  to  dr^d  this  wave  of  feeling  and  is  spending  immense 
soms  to  Germanize  its  eastern  provinces,  so  that  this  sign  of 
a  ooonter  movement  in  Russia  on  an  important  scale  is  most 
gladly  seen  on  many  sides.  The  only  thing  which  makes  Rus- 
sia formidable  is  that  its  population  in  their  ignorance  can  be 
driven  as  a  vast,  unreasoning  mass  against  any  obstacle  and 
overwhelm  it  by  brute  force.  At  what  sacrifice  of  life  few 
ians  care. 
An  anexpccied  testimony  as  to  Russian  barbarism  came  from 
Frenchmen  scattered  all  over  Russia.  Every  one  of  them  with 
whom  I  had  any  talk  on  the  subject  (and  they  were  quite 
numerous,  though  T  never  brought  it  up)  volunteered  his  opinion 
t'-—  -^c  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  a  disgrace  to  France. 
I  iv  if  it  liad  been  attacked  they  would  have  defended  it. 
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but  their  spontaneous  feeling  was  one  of  disgust.  In  fact,  in 
some  places  there  is  a  tendency  for  English,  French  and  Ger- 
mans to  draw  together  and  organize  for  tlie  protection  of  the 
civilized  races  against  the  barbarous  natives. 

In  all  its  career  of  conquest  Russia  has  probably  never  met 
so  redoubtable  an  adversary  as  Japan.  The  Japanese  have  an 
equal  disregard  for  life  and  are  possessed  by  a  burning  hatred 
of  Russia,  which  offsets  the  disparity  in  numbers;  moreover, 
they  seem  to  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  the  present  war  over  Manchuria  this  may 
put  even  the  preponderance  of  numbers  on  their  side.  It  is 
recognized  in  Russia  that  the  Manchurian  move  is  so  far  a 
commercial  failure.  Probably  it  is  only  the  inevitable  loss  of 
prestige  which  made  Russia  hesitate  about  withdrawing.  The 
Russian  masses  probably  lack  t]ie  interest  in  Manchuria  which 
they  feel  in  pan-Slavism,  though  the  city  mobs  clamor  for 
revenge  on  Japan. 

With  war  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  where  an  army  is  now  sup- 
plied with  difficulty  and  at  great  expense  over  a  poorly  built 
single  track  railroad  5,000  miles  long;  and  with  the  discontent 
among  the  Tartars  and  Turcomans,  distant  cousins  of  the 
Chinese;  and  with  the  uprisings  in  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia, 
where  recent  great  landslides  on  the  railroads  have  perhaps  not 
been  unassisted;  and  with  the  suppressed  rage  in  Finland  and 
Poland  and  the  risings  against  the  Jews;  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising, in  case  of  further  international  complications,  if  the 
result  should  be  what  an  intelligent  Russian  in  Moscow  gave 
me  as  his  opinion,  namely  that  Russia  would  be  beaten  all  along 
the  frontier  in  the  next  war. 

In  spite  of  superficial  advances  in  the  towns,  it  appears  prob- 
able that  the  general  conditions  in  European  Russia  are  grow- 
ing less  and  less  favorable.  While  giving  credit  to  the  Czar 
for  the  best  of  intentions,  I  regard  the  recent  attempts  at  reform 
as  likely  to  hasten  the  coming  of  revolution,  just  as  Turgot's 
attempts  in  1775  did  in  France.  Doubtless  the  Czar  is  an  abler'- 
man  than  Louis  XVI,  but  he  has  a  harder  problem.  No  care* 
ful  student  looks  for  better  things  as  a  result  of  revolution,  bttt 
merely  the  emergence  of  some  new  despot     One  patriotic  Ruft- 
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who  for  many  years  had  lived  in   France  as  an  exile, 
finally  permitted  to  return  to  Russia,  told  me  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  the  thing  of  all  things  which  he  hoped  for 

E country  was  a  foreign  war  in  which  Russia  should  be  dis- 
ously  bealeiL  He  cotild  see  no  other  escape  from  present 
litions. 
With  its  low  vitality  Russia  is  hard  to  kill,  like  the  spread- 
ing^ fungi  which  carry  ruin  to  vegetation.  It  is  not  by  its 
strength  but  by  its  weakness  tliat  Russia  is  dangerous,  and  he 
who  helps  to  de\'elop  Russia  as  it  is  now  being  developed,  in  my 
view  is  aiding  to  spread  a  moral  contagion.  The  enormous 
uadevelopcd  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  not  worth 
derdoping  under  present  conditions*  though  they  have  served 
tinpress  French,  German  and  Dutch  financiers  to  the  point 
of  lending  fresh  money  to  this  octopus.  However,  the  tide 
Kcns  to  be  turning  here  also,  and  not  long  ago  one  of  the 
gnatest  DtUch  bankers  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
principal  of  the  Russian  loans  would  ever  be  repaid,  though  the 
iniBtit  might  be  forthcoming  for  a  long  time.  It  is  only  the 
doracter  of  the  population  which  prevents  the  bonds  of  South 
AnKncan  republics  from  being  good  investments.  Why  should 
MH  the  same  apply  to  Russia,  which  in  general  is  greatly  inferior 
to  Sootfa  America  in  natural  resources  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  curious  that  a  country  in 

Kania's  oondition  can  go  on  trembling  at  the  brink  of  a  precipice 

vitkxit  falling  over.     The  answer  is  that  it  is  rather  at  the 

fcfll  of  the  precipice  than  at  the  top.     That  a  country  has  fallen 

■  tbe  scale  of  civilization  by  refusing  to  pay  its  debts  is  no 

ouftasign  of  impending  dissolution  than  bankruptcy  is  of  sud- 

fa  death  for  the  individuah     Colombia  practically  repudiated 

^  its  obligations  twenty-five  years  ago.  and  yet  has  enjoyed 

»  omain  prosperity  ever  since.      It  maintained  its  territorial 

ily  till   the  secession  of  Panama,  and  was  a  standing 

to  Venezuela  and  Nicaragua^  to  each  of  which  it  owed 

I*  Cnidgc.     Not  a  few  individuals  have  made  great  fortunes  in 

^oaOk  America  since  its  general  bankruptcy  became  evident 

189a     It  is  a  great  relief  to  a  country  to  free  itself  from 

on  its  national  debt.     Great  public  improvements  must 
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generally  cease  when  its  credit  fails,  but  generally  the  degrada- 
tion fails  to  affect  the  masses  directly,  and  often  renders  the 
country  only  more  formidable  by  depriving  it  of  the  highly 
organized  centers  which  could  be  attacked  with  the  hope  of 
paralyzing  it.  Russian  readiness  to  promise  anything,  without 
any  regard  to  fulfilment,  has  helped  them  greatly  in  dealing 
with  Oriental  tribes,  who  seldom  really  expect  promises  to  be 
made  good,  and  cannot  understand  why  the  English  are  so 
comparatively  chary  of  them.  Till  the  recent  contact  with 
Japan,  Russia  has  never  encountered  any  organization  in  Asia 
capable  of  calling  it  to  account,  unless  Turkey  be  so  considered. 
Comparison  with  South  America  shows  how  extremes  meet 
An  autocracy  and  a  republic  both  reach  a  like  condition  where 
there  is  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  where  no  man 
trusts  his  neighbor.  Again  Germany  is  in  many  respects  held 
more  strictly  in  leading  strings  than  Russia,  where  license  is  so 
unbridled  that  some  people  have  considered  it  the  freest  coun- 
try in  Europe;  but  in  Germany  life,  liberty  and  property  are 
secure,  whereas  in  Spanish  America  or  in  Russia  all  three  are 
precarious.  More  than  a  form  of  government  must  be  altered 
before  Russia  can  emerge  from  its  present  condition.  For 
many  years  to  come  any  other  government  than  an  autocracy 
in  Russia  would  probably  make  matters  even  worse  than  they 
are  now.  It  might  be  found  possible  in  Russia  to  excel  even 
South  American  anarchy,  as  it  has  been  excelled  in  Haiti.  The 
only  apparent  hope  for  the  country  lies  in  Siberia,  Owing  to 
the  very  sparse  population  there,  the  blackmail  system  is  not 
thoroughly  established,  and  it  is  possible  that  sufficient  self- 
respect  may  grow  up  together  with  the  greater  well-being  which 
abundance  of  land  has  given  the  peasant,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  resist  the  contagion.  It  is  a  country  with  magnificent  possi- 
bilities in  the  hands  of  a  good  population,  but  so  far,  except 
criminals  and  political  exiles,  Russia  has  had  no  population  to 
send  there  but  Russian  peasants.  A  stream  of  Chinese  began 
to  flow  over  the  boundary  about  five  years  ago,  but  they  were 
found  so  unmanageable  that  the  Russian  government  took  refuge 
in  a  Chinese  exclusion  act.  Russia  has  more  reason  to  fear  the 
**Yellow  Peril"  than  any  other  country. 
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If  Russia  could  be  given  for  a  generation  autocratic  govern- 
ment with  an  honest  administration,  it  is  possible  that  it  might 
be  cured  of  some  of  its  ills,  but  the  present  nominal  autocrat  is 
one  of  ihe  most  helpless  of  men.     Since  the  day  of  Peter  the 
Great  no  one  has  been  strong  enough  to  really  manage  Russian 
affairs.     They  are  now  managed  by  a  bureaucracy  and  the  only 
really  central  power  is  the  Minister  of  Finance.     To  him  all 
cosne  for  money,  so  that  as  far  as  that  goes  he  is  the  real  auto- 
crat of  all  the  Russias,  far  more  than  the  amiable  gentleman 
10  whom  he  makes  reports.     The  extent  of  the  control  exer- 
tizcd  by  the  Czar  is  perhaps  well  shown  by  the  following  tale 
the  C/ar  and  his  ministers^  which  I  picked  up  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.    The  Cxar  is  reported  to  have  said  of  his  ministers  that 
*b€n  they  brought  him  reports  he  read  them  but  could  not 
iDcSefstand  them,  and  when  he  asked  questions  about  them  the 
nuusters  did  not  seem  to  understand  them  either,  all  except 
Mr.  Wine.     The  Czar  could  not  understand  his  report  either, 
bot  when  he  asked  questions  about  it,  at  least  Mr.  Witte  seemed 
bkoow  what  it  was  all  about.     When  the  man  comes  to  power 
vlio  is  capable  of  forcing  all  his  ministers  to  give  him  honest 
ud  comprehensible  reports,  and  who  is  also  capable  of  digest- 
iBg  and  coordinating  them  so  as  to  go  ahead  understandingly, 
<hta  there  will  be  hope  for  Russia,  but  till  then  the  outlook 
Q|oor.    When  that  happens  a  greater  than  Peter  will  be  there. 

N.  T.  Bacon. 
P»nile.R.  I. 
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TO  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  a  given  legislati 

attaine 

remain  verv  one-sided,  until  we  had  ascertained:    how  far  has 


measure,  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  ascertain  the  result^r 
Such  an  opinion  would,  of  cours^H 


attained  by  its  application. 


^ 


the  said  measure  realized  its  aims  and,  secondly,  does  it — in 
general  and  in  particular — meet  the  demands  that  have  called 
it  into  existence  better  than  any  other  social  remedy,  whether 
tried  in  the  country  of  its  application  or  any\vhere  else.  Should 
we,  for  instance,  attempt  an  appreciation  of  certain  nietliods 
colonization  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  purely  statistical  da 
such  as  expenditurej  number  of  persons  transported,  etc.,  we 
should  easily  arrive  at  a  picture  quite  at  variance  with  reality. 

Similarly  should  the  student  of  workmen*s  insurance  in  Ger-     i 
many  avoid  being  unduly  impressed  by  official  proclamations^H 
be  they  ever  so  sincere;  or  by  the  gigfantic  figures  that  will  mect^ 
his  first  glance  upon  the  question;    or  the  Grand  Prix  of  the 
World's  Fair  of  1900  given  for  the  impressive  obelisque  that 
represented  the  2,400,000,000  marks  in  gold  paid  out  as  insur-     ; 
ance  benefits  to  workmen   since   the   existence  of  compulsory     I 
insurance   in  Germany;    or  even   by   the   authority   of   prize-     | 
crowned  dissertations  on  the  subject  that  are  quoted  as  such 
by  the  authors  themselves. 

The  only  standard  that  could  safely  be  applied  to  the  ques-     ' 
tion  could  evidently  be  formed  solely  by  a  cool  investigation  dis- 
cussing the  different  types  of  insurance  from  one  immovable  point 
of  view:  how  far  do  they  satisfy  the  real  needs  of  the  working 
class : — a  commonplace,  no  doubt,  but  one  whose  cogency  will 
be  self-evident  to  anyone  acquainted  even  superficially  with  the 
overgrown  literature  of  the  subject,  who  percei^-^es  how  over- 
whelmingly it  abounds  in  high  phrases,  learned  bombast  am 
calculating  tricks  that  cover  but  thinly  snug  easy-chair  reflect! 
or  rampant  party  interests* 
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There  arises  at  once  the  problem  of  finding-  an  approximately 
objective  definition  of  the  intrinsic  needs  and  wants  of  the  work- 
ing class^ — one  of  the  most  difficult  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
urgent  nature.  The  key  to  its  solution  may  be  furnished  by  the 
results  of  enqueies,  inquiries  that  would  give  to  the  representa- 
tivcs  of  all  the  interests  of  the  class  concerned  a  fair  all-round 
opportunity  to  express  their  view  on  the  matter;  they  would 
give  the  student  a  safe  point  of  issue.  Unfortunately,  such 
enqxutes,  though  eagerly  sought  for,  have  not  been  as  yet 
arranged  in  Germany.* 

Wc  shall  therefore  be  obliged,  fautc  de  miettx,  to  fall  back 
upon  the  live  data  furnished  by  the  leading  criticisms,  objections, 
protests,  demands,  and  desiderata,  that  have  found  their  expres- 
sion in  current  literature.  We  shall  not,  of  course,  attempt  the 
Sysiphian  task  of  being  quite  exhaustive^  nor  even  concern 
cs  with  all  the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed  on  the 
Nor  is  there  any  actual  necessity  for  such  far-going 
completeness.  For  the  purpose  in  hand,  we  have  to  consider 
only  such  arguments  and  views  as  give  a  reflection  of  broader 
party  programs,  the  watchwords  of  typical  groups  of  interests 
a»d,  lastly,  the  expression  of  expert  opinion. 

In  the  controversy  that  surrounds  the  subject  of  compulsory 

in  consequence  of  an  interpellation  of  the  social  democrats:  "By  what 
ores  does  the  Chancellor  intend  to  meet  the  consequences  of  the  economic 
crises  that  appear  in  the  shape  of  restricted  industrial  activity^  decrease  of 
Wtffes  and  dismissal  of  thp  industrially  employed,  and  thus  to  alky  the  distress 
of  hroad  layers  of  the  population?" — the  State  Secretary,  Count  Posatlowsky, 
repltc<!  (Parliamentary  Debatea»  Oct.  15,  1002)  that  "the  united  governments 
«o«ild  at  the  earliest  opportunity  take  2  definite  position  with  regard  to  the 
^ovstioci  and  would  tnvestig^ate  what  scientific  and  practical  lines  should  be 
adhered  to/*  From  this  dcclaraticii  (in  connection  with  an  earlier  parlia- 
mentary resolution  on  the  formation  of  a  mixed  cf>mmLSsion»  that  was  to 
itrrestigate  the  question  of  unemployed)  some  papers  assumed  that  the 
Bitnilcsrst  ("Federal  Council)  had  decided  to  form  an  enquete- commission  in 
OODphanre  with  the  wishes  of  the  parliamenL  But  Nov,  24,  ICK»,  the  official 
"Berliner  Korrcspon<ionz'*  brought  the  news,  that  it  had  been  merely  decided 
lo  re]qaest  of  the  Chancellor  to  have  it  stated  by  the  Imperial  Statistical 
OlKcc,  what  (and  with  what  effect)  measures  had  been  taken  hitherto  with 
regard  to  the  insurance  of  the  unemployed,  wliich,  however,  should  be  con- 
•ired  as  settling  the  resolution.  Cf.  Sosiale  Praxis^  xii,  4,  6  and  9;  cf. 
tbo  K.  T.  T.  loama-Stemegy,  Staatsmssenschaftticht  AbhandiuHgettf  Leipzig) 
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workmen's  insurance  in  Germany  the  first  attacks  were  directed 
against  its  would-be  "socialistic  tendency,"  *  Such  accusations 
would  hardly  disturb  many  minds  now;  but  in  those  days,  with 
the  anti-socialist  law  of  1878  in  the  heyday  of  its  power,  the 
branding  of  a  governmental  measure  as  "state  socialism" 
(Staatssozialismus)  created  no  mean  sensation.  It  was  typi- 
cal of  a  time  that  would  blindly  set  the  dread  hall-mark  of 
socialism  upon  any  economic  direction  or  social  endeavor  show- 
ing sympathies  with  the  affairs  of  workmen;  numerous  words 
compounded  with  "socialism"  have  been  thus  set  into  the  world 
that,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  still  preserved  between  inverted 
commas.* 

And  yet  the  government  has  expressed  its  own  tendencies 
clearly  enough;  the  new  measure  was  to  be  a  complement  of 
the  anti-socialist  law.  "The  remedying  of  social  evils  will  have 
to  be  attempted  not  exclusively  by  the  suppression  of  social 
democratic  excesses,  but  equally  by  positive  means  of  furthering 
the  well-being  of  the  working  man," — thus  ran  the  "Message" 
of  William  I,  of  November  17,  1881.  There  are  even  now  not 
a  few  devout  in  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  social  evil  and 
socialism,  to  whom  the  above  sentence  has  become  an  axiom. 
Thus  we  read  in  Soziale  Praxis,  No.  11,  1902:  "There  is  no 
other  remedy  to  restore  to  empire  and  state  those  millions  that 
now  follow  the  flag  of  social  democracy,  but  the  carrying  through 
of  social  reforms  after  the  sublime  promises  of  the  emperors' 
messages  of  November^  17,  1881  and  February  4,  1890."* 

'  Cf.  L.  Bamberger,  Thdr.  Barth,  M.  Broemel,  Gegen  den  Staatssosialismus, 
Drei  Abhandlungen  in  "Volkswirtschaftliche  Zeitfragen,"  No.  41-42,  1884. 
H.  Blum,  Die  erste  Fruckt  des  deutschen  Staatssozialismus,  Leipzig,  1881. 
Ad.  Wagner,  Vortrag  iiber  Sosialismus,  Sosialdemokratie,  Katheder-  und 
Staatssozialismus  nebst  einem  Bericht  uber  Prof.  Wagner's  "Erscheinen  an  d. 
Saar,"  Berlin,  1895. 

*  Cf.  F.  J.  Neumann,  Wer  ist  heute  Sosialist,  in  Conrad's  "Jahrbucher  fur 
Nat.-Ock.  und  Statistik,"  Jena,  1902,  III  Folge,  24  Band,  IV  Heft.— G.  Cohn, 
Was  ist  Sozialismusf  1878.— G.  v.  Schonberg  in  Schonberg's  Handbuch  der 
Poliiischen  Okonomie,  IV  Aufiage,  Tubingen.  1898,  Bd.  II,  p.  10.  W  Lexis 
art.  s.  t :  Katkedersosialismus  in  the  "Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissen- 
schaften/*  II  ed.,  vol.  v,  Jena,  1900,  p.  50. 

•Cf.  M.  Block's  Les  assurances  ouvriires  en  Allemagne  1895.  In  the 
same  place  he  also  gives  vent  to  the  opinion  that  the  liberal  measures  "were 
to  Prince  Bismarck  the  velvet  glove  to  hide  his  iron  hand;  though  for  the 
Emperor  William  I  they  were  an  expression  of  his  candid  wish  to  benefit  his 
people." 
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^  Events  have  not  justified  these  expectations.  The  new  meas- 
ures could  not  outbid  Uie  program  of  social  democracy,  to  whom 
every  social  refonn  means  but  a  new  stage  in  their  progress; 
the  statistics  as  well  as  every  new  election  are  eloquent  of  the 

(Ready  increase  and  spreading-  of  their  influence  in  Germany.^ 
Little  wonder,   then,   that   the  government  feels  sorely  disap- 
pointed at  thus  seeing  the  bait  carried  away  with  the  trap ;  that 
Ibe  evidence  of  its  sympathies  with  the  working  classes— never 
of  very  fast  a  dye — shows  a  very  distinct   fading  since  the 
mneties*  which  expresses  itself  plainly  in  the  slackening  of  the 
■  rcformaiory  impetus.     Thus  far  the  political  aspect  of  the  ques- 
P  tiott.     However,  although  the  government  has  failed  signally  in 
Its  political  side  usue  to  the  question,  not  even  its  staunchest 
lopportcrs  cotild  logically  draw  from  this  failure  any  argument 
i^nst  tvorkmen's  insurance  itself.^ 

On  much  more  general  and  vital  foundations  are  based  the 
arguments  directed  against  the  financial  side  of  the  law.  Con- 
trary to  those  of  a  purely  political  character  that  attended  the 
oriiest  years  of  its  existence,  these  are  asserting  their  influence 
4wB  to  this  day.  Indeed,  thev  affect  most  seriously  the  move* 
Bttt  tending  towards  the  expansion  of  its  sphere  of  action; 
fer  how  could  a  prudent  legislator  risk  adding  to  the  load,  if 
4e  sacriEces  borne  up  to  die  present  moment  are  already  prev- 
ia fioo  bardcnsome  for  industry  to  bear.  In  the  parliamentary 
Uites  of  1884  on  the  "Law  for  Workmen's  Insurance  against 

'TV  Busaber  of  members  of  German  trade-unions  (Gewerkschaften)  rose 
*■•  WJ^SO  in  1891  to  J39.230  in  iSq6,  580473  in  189^  and  680427  in  1900; 
<^^  U&ng  off  in  1901  (677,510  members)  wa^  caused  by  the  then  existing 
■■»■•€  cmis.  Cf-  SostaU  Praxis,  1902,  No,  30-^The  social-democratic 
^VMict  of  ihe  Reichstag  got:  1871.  134-000;  1874,  352^000;  1877,  493»ooo; 
^  iXTJOOo:  1881.  jij.ooo;  1884.  550^000:  1887.  763.Q00;  1890.  Ih4;27,ooo; 
dfii  1^,000;  185S,  j.ioy.ooo.  ftnd  190J,  3,035,000  votes.— Cf.  W.  Bortfciewicr, 
«i  Dif  fimMmsuU^  Strllung  dti  Rcichs  sur  ArheiUrverskhtTutig  in  Conrad's 
"TiMidKr  f.  Nat.  u  Sut„"   1898,  vol.  xii,  p,  551. 

'Hvfs  iEmquttr  sur  la  question  s^cidc)  relates  a  typical  incident  on  the 

*^cnty  af  ooe  of  the  leading  Berlin  financiers,  Hausemann,    The  Emperor 

Wi&aH  tl,  oa  the  occasion  oi  receiving  a  deputation  of  workmen  on  strikes, 

idevl  tbem  to  ^ve  up  social  democracy;    shortly  afterwards  he  was 

that  one  of  the  Jelcgatcs  then  present  bad  baptized  his  newly-bom 

hj  tkc  lurne  Las&alina- 
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Accidents,"  a  majority  was  for  the  method  of  assessment  of 
yearly  expense  (Umlageverfahren)  in  preference  to  capitaliza- 
tion (Kapitaldeckungsverfahren),  which  former,  though  it  bene- 
fits the  present  generation  at  the  expense  of  the  future,  permits 
"the  withdrawal  of  a  minimum  of  capital  from  productive 
employment  by  the  members  of  the  professional  associations 
(Berufsgenossenschaften)."*  The  same  apprehensions  were 
expressed  at  the  reading  of  the  Bill  of  1900;  but  at  that  time 
capitalization  had  already  a  considerable  number  of  partisans, 
and  the  law  of  June  30,  1900,  assumed  therefore  a  middle  way, 
namely  that  "the  reserve  capitals  of  professional  associations 
(Berufsgenossenschaften)  be  increased  so  as  to  pave  the  way 
for  passing  to  fixed  annual  contributions."  *  Such  a  turn  in  the 
opinion  of  a  parliamentary  majority  could  only  originate  from 
a  growing  consciousness  that  workmen's  insurance  presents 
advantages  to  German  industry,  and  that,  possibly,  it  may  have 
assisted  in  the  powerful  development  that  marked  the  time  of 
the  social  reforms  in  question,  and  also,  that  the  protests  that 
"insurance  of  workmen  was  sapping  industry  of  its  necessary 
capital,"  was  not  sufficiently  sound. 

Indeed,  as  has  been  proved  by  E,  Lange  in  his  paper  entitled 
"Are  the  capitals  that  go  to  form  the  reserve  funds  of  profes- 
sional associations  withdrawn  from  industry?"'  we  have  here 
a  survival  of  the  now  somewhat  obsolete  theory  of  "saving  and 
starving";  and  as  to  the  above  argument  itself,  to  use  Lange's 
own  words,  "the  circumstance  that  the  contributions  themselves 
go  to  create  capital  hardly  justifies  the  view,  that  they  are  with- 
drawn from  those  values  that  bear  the  collective  name  of  Indus- 
trial Capital."  Quite  the  contrary,  the  continuous  fall  of  the 
rate  of  interest  following  in  the  wake  of  the  ever-increasing 
supply  of  cash,  will,  as  time  progresses,  press  the  latter  more  and 
more  into  the  service  of  industry  as  presenting  the  more  advan- 

^  Cf.  Drucksachen  des  Reichstags,  vol.  iii,  p.  69. 

"Cf.  Wo€dtke-Caspar,  Unfalhersicherungsgesets,  V*«  Aufl.,  ipoi,  pp.  a86- 
294.  The  debates  on  the  question  are  here  given  in  full,  and  also  the  calcula- 
tions of  results  which,  it  is  alleged,  may  be  expected  from  leaving  the  capitals 
during  seventy-six  years  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise. 

*Sosiale  Praxis,  X9Q2,  Na  6,  column  161. 
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tageoas  invesUnent.*     The  expenses  of  insurance  would,  how- 

^stXj  contribute  merely  to  the  total  of  the    ''dead'*    expenses 

^M  prodttction,  that  can  and  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  consumer;^ 

^Bfl  it  is,  they  would  influence  the  cost  of  production  less  than 

"TOc  flturtuations  in   the  cost   of   raw  and    auxiliary  materials 

(c.  %,y  coal)  and  of  labor*     The  increase  of  this  item  of  expense 

wotild  therefore  cause  either  an  economy  in  production  —  by 

iii^>rovements  in  machinery,  cheapening  of  administration,  etc, 

or  a  shifting  of  the  burdens  upon  others  (employees  or  con- 

suniers),  or  else  the  employer  will  have  to  rest  content  with 

smaller  profits.     In  none  of  these  cases  can  a  withdrawal  of 

capital  be  claimed,  and  any  undertaking  that  could  not  meet 

nich  additional  expenditure  would  have  been  unable  to  with- 

lUnd  any  untoward  change  of  conjunctures.     Lange  demands 

therefore,  that  this  argument  be  withdrawn  finally  from  the  dis- 

Qssion, — a  demand  we  can  but  endorse. 

The  sajne  objection  against  workmen^s  insurance  on  the 
Croands  of  its  assumed  unproductive  expenditure  reappears  in 
llbghtly  different  setting;  here  it  is  still  more  dangerous  to 
the  popalarity  of  the  idea,  seeing  that  in  this  form  it  appeals 
more  immediately  to  national  sentiment*  At  the  Sixth  Inter- 
wbooal  Congress  for  Workmen's  Insurance  in  Diisseldorf 
O^we  17-24,  1902)  and  also  at  the  later  Cologne  Conference 
o<  Delegates  of  the  International  Association  for  the  Protection 
^Workmen  through  legislation  (Gesetzlicher  Arbeiterschtitz) 
OfOctobcr  16,  1902,  proposals  were  proffered  voicing  an  intro- 
dvtioQ  in  all  civilized  countries  of  reforms  similar  to  those 
^Basiiog  in  Germany;  *'if  this  were  not  done,  Germany,  as  hold- 
nCit  the  present  moment  the  lead  in  this  direction,  would  have 
to  regain  equal  conditions  in  the  international  market  by  the 

*iL  Bbck*s  apprehensions  (l.  c)  that  the  fall  of  the  rate  of  interest  through 
itiiHUcanccs  might  seriQusly  alTect  the  economical  affairs  of  the  nation  and^ 
it  pvtknUr.  abo  the  workmen's  insurance,  are  not   substantial ;     for   the 
taVHCiof  of  the  insurance  capitals  as  loans  advanced  on  entefprLs<^s  of  national 
■tifii^  rvdnce  this  influence  considerably.     As  to  the  internal  afifairs  g£  in^ur- 
afte,  ihctc  cannot  be  injured  by  this  fal),  a^  an  equilibrium  is  aiways  obtain- 
aye  by  m  faKTcasc  of  the  rate  of  contributions,  which  latter  is  a  natural 
amwBary  to  cbcapenmg  of  ca%h. 
•Aj  provrd  fir»t  by  I-.  Brentano  in  his  Die  Arbeiierversickerung  gemote 
kfwtigtm  U'insck^ftsor4nung,  Leipzig,  1879, 
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introduction  of  reprisals  in  its  customs  policy."     Fortunately 
this  view — namely  that  the  competitive  power  of  Germany  had 
suflFered  by  the  social  reforms  in  question^ — ^was  opposed  most 
energetically  during  the  debates  of  the  congress.*    Besides,  all 
leading  opinions  seem  to  be  unanimous  on  this  score.     In  1897, 
at  the  Congress  in  Zurich  President  Scherrer  held  forth  that 
the  Congress  should  take  for  its  highest  aim  the  deliberate 
furthering  of  social  reforms  by  legislative  means.     "We  should, 
however,"  said  he,   "deface  these  aims  did  we — ^just  as  do  the 
secret  adversaries  of  workmen's  protection — commit  ourselves 
to  the  statement  that  only  by  international  treaties  could  the 
basis  be  prepared  upon  which  national  workmen's  protection 
could  be  led  to  further  progress"    On  the  occasion  of  the  Con- 
ference in  Cologne  Prof.  E.  Waxweiler  writes,  continuing,  as 
it  were,  this  sentence :  "The  adherents  of  the  social  reform  move- 
ment place  themselves  in  an  awkward  position  to  impartial  eyes 
and  towards  the  general  public  if  they  themselves  give  cause 
to  apprehend  that  their  measures  might  trammel  the  progress  of 
industry.     ...     It  should  be,  in  the  first  instance,  brought 
to  proof,  whether  countries  with  the  longest  working  hours  and 
the  employment  of  ten-year-old  children  are  the  most  vigorous 
competitors.     .     .     .     After  all  has  it  not  been  proved  by  facts, 
inquiries,  reports  of  factory  inspectors,  etc.,  that  protective  1^- 
islation  is  itself  capable,  like  Achilles'  spear,  of  healing  the 
wounds  it  has  inflicted."  * 

All  that  has  been  stated  by  the  writers  above  more  generally, 
touching  the  beneficial  influence  of  social  reforms  upon  the 
development  of  industry,  we  find  repeated  by  the  best  authorities . 
on  workmen's  insurance  in  Germany.     How  could  the  question 
be  raised  as  to  the  expensiveness  of  insurance — exclaims  one 

'In  either  case  this  opinion  was  endorsed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
government. 

'Both  in  Dusseldorf  (by  President  Bodiker)  and  in  Cologne  (by  the 
President  of  the  German  section,  Berlepsch)  the  invigorating  influence  of 
social  reforms  upon  German  industry  was  pointed  out  very  strongly,  and 
these  statements  were  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  Cf.  SoxiaU  Praxitg 
xi,  No.  40  and  xii,  No.  3. 

^Soziale  Praxis,  xii,  No.  3;  art.  s.  t  "Arbeiterschutz  und  Konkor- 
renzfahigkeit." 
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than' — if   the  yearly  expenditure  on   it  will   come  at  the 
of    equilibrium    (Bebarrung^szustrLnd    up    to    500,000,000 
noaric?,    while  on   alcoholics    alone   3,000,000,000   a    year    are 
spent    in   Germany  t     ...     In   the  shoii:   time  of   a   decade 
the  cotisuniption   of   spirits   per   head   of    the  population    rose 
4.6  to  8.4,  and  of  beer  from  99*2  up  to  125  litres^ — not 
lling    the    increased    consumption    of    wine, — while    blood- 
America  shows  a  consumption  of  only  4,9  of  spirits  and 
r6aG  litres  beer;    this  alone  gives  a  difference  amounting  to 
1,500,000,000  marks  a  year,  which,  surely,   could  be  spared 
ior  better  purposes!      Would  that   this  difference  would  end 
hi  the  mere  wasting  of  money.     .     .     /'     Such  words  express 
considcrablj'  more  than  had  been  put  into  them  by  the  author; 
for  not  only  do  they  widen  the  outlook  into  the  future  pos- 
iibilitic8  inherent  in  workmen's  insurance;    but  they  also  put 
»  new  aspect  upon  a  hidden  social  ailment  and  throw  out  im- 
fwlscs  that  may  lead  to  broader  applications  of  similar  activity 
n  ioreign  fields*     The  greatest  strength  of  the  argument  lies, 
bowever,  in  the  fact  that  it  inverts  the  entire  position  of  the 
question;  by  a  masterly  stroke  it  "depolarizes*'  the  underlying 
Knlimenl  and  deprives  of  its  halo  of  unselfishness  a  self-righteous 
opposition  presenting  themselves  as  the  disinterested  guardians 
of  the  nation's  good  and  the  voices  and  prompters  of  public 

'I>r  Zachcr,  RuckbHck  und  .iujbU'ck  auf  die  Entwickfiutig  der  Arheiterv^r- 
^'•^-r  in  Eurofia,  Bcrlin-Grunftvatd^  1902,  pp.  4-6  (being  the  No.  XVI  of 
ritcrA'^rsicherung  im  Auslande."    Berlirt,   189S,   J902,  Heft   I-XVI; 
*  ' '  I  r\xrsor8ung,  A,  TroscheK  Berlin;  Goldene  Medaille,  Paris, 
fw^'es,  in  which  a  fearless  ajid  direct  aUack  is  led  against 
!ic  upper  classes  of  Germany  in  the  temperance  move- 
most  valuably  of  the  whole  Mudious  and  bulky  work, 
ivs  tree  from  incorrect  statement*  and  a  prejudiced  onft- 
..  ,  .  -ruination  of  foreign  institutions. 

the  budget  dbcudiion  in  Parliament  (January  20,  it  and  23,  1903), 

Boiow  put  forth  ihc  ppomise  of  a  new  era  in  social  legislation:  *'That," 

be,    ~l  thcctld  like  to   insist  on  most  particularly,  that  a  standstill  in 

socal       *         '  (ion  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  present 

19  m  I  IS  characteristic  that  on  this  occasion  he  quoted 

tl'fewo«(U;    "Rii^hl,  and  everywhere  T'  referring  to  Millerand's  remark 

tU  'mmirist  foritittn  the  middle  <tass  lakes  with  regard  to  ioctal  reforms, 

.:V  /Vjx(>.  xti.  No.  18  (an,   "The  development  of  sodal 

:.uj.  L.:'  otir  ccotuiy'*). 
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Yet  another  argument  has  been  propounded  with  g^eat  force, 
apparently  inspired  by  pure  anxiety  for  the  workman's  real  good : 
would  not  insurance  lead  to  an  increase  of  accidents  through 
thoughtlessness  or  even  by  deliberate  intention  ?  Indeed,  a  first 
glance  at  the  statistical  data  that  are  quoted  in  support  and 
illustration  might  incline  one  to  concede  to  this  view  some 
raison  d'etre.  On  nearer  examination,  however,  both  argu- 
mentation and  figures  begin  to  look  rather  threadbare. 

In  spite  of  much  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  we  should 
hesitate  to  assume  in  the  workman  a  general  tendency  deliber- 
ately to  incur  disease  or  to  cripple  himself  for  the  sake  of  the 
insurance  benefits.  We  repeat — ^a  general  tendency,  for  there 
are,  no  doubt,  instances  of  accident  incurred  intentionally  to 
obtain  the  miserable  pittance;  there  are  also  cases  where  suicide 
is  committed  with  the  view  of  thus  securing  for  the  family  the 
means  of  subsistence;  but  such  cases  are  exceptional^  and,  even 
if  they  did  happen  more  frequently,  the  fault  would  remain  with 
human  nature,  not  with  the  system  of  insurance. 

As  regards  the  figures  in  question,  we  find,  on  nearer  analysis, 
that  the  proportion  of  serious  accidents  and  of  those  with  fatal 
issue  is  falling  rapidly,  if  compared  with  the  ever-rising  pro- 
portion of  minor  accidents;  which  may  be  due  especially  to  the 
constant  and  enormous  expense  for  sanitary  and  hygienic  pur- 
poses. The  general  increase  in  the  total  number  of  accidents, 
as  stated  in  official  reports,  is  accounted  for, — according  to  the 
competent  authority  of  the  Reichs-Versicherungsamt — by  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances : 

1.  A  better  control  over  the  notif3ang  of  accidents; 

2.  The  necessity  of  hiring  unskilled  and  untrained  labor 
(especially  in  the  building  trades)  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
development  of  industry; 

3.  The  increased  application  of  machinery  in  industry  and, 
still  more,  in  agriculture,  which,  again,  are  in  many  instances 
served  by  inexperienced  hands; 

4.  The  better  acquaintance  of  the  working  class  with  instuv 
ance  law,  in  consequence  of  which  its  assistance  is  being  applied 

'ar  more  frequently  than  formerly; 

^The  majority  of  private  insurance  companies  do  not  question,  after  & 
«  duration  of  the  policy,  the  claims  of  insured  families  of  suicides. 
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15,   The   intcrprelation   of   the  meaning   of   "Betriebsunfall" 
acddent  arising  out  of  or  in  the  course  of  employment)  by  the 
Rcichs-VcTsicherun^amt  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  modern  legisla- 
Uoo;    this  leads  to  a  more  frequent  declaration,  especially  of 
minor  accidents. 
Bodiker^  adds  to  this  enumeration  two  more  points : 
6,  The  increased  ^ic4MBo*isffT  among  the  working  classes; 
^  7,  The  application  of  netv  machinery  (cf.  point  2).^ 
B  Wc  see,  therefore,  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  acci- 
dents as  stated  by  official  reports  has  been  brought  in  by  causes 
that  but  in  a  very  few  cases  could  be  connected  with  the  work- 
iof  of  insurance  itself.     Also,  that  there  are  merely  two  con- 
[cfasions  that  we  could  draw  from  the  material  bearing  on  this 
qjKstion:    I,  That  by  the  improved  methods  of  inquiry  and 
ft^istration  which  insurance  had  to  apply,  a  whole  undreamt-of 
■us of  misery  was  brought  to  the  view  of  an  unsuspecting  public, 
tnd  (2)  that  the  infiuence  of  a  whole  series  of  pernicious  cir- 
caostances,  that  otherwise  would  have  left  a  broad  trail  upon 
Gonon  social  history  of  our  times,  has  been  laid  by  the  work- 
Sfol  social  insurance.^ 

It  may  be  said  with  safety  that  of  the  objections  raised  against 
the  principle  of  workmen's  insurance  not  one  has  stood  the  test 
fltf  critical  analysis,  and  that  from  tlie  struggle  of  opinions  it 
hi  issued  with  unabated  force.  The  idea  of  worlouen's  insur- 
acc  b  about  to  conquer  the  entire  civilized  world^  and  the 
eOBtrotery  can  lum  now  not  on  its  essence,  but  on  its  reaUzation, 

'Dr.  J.  Rd<likcr.   Dx*  Arbtitervtr$%i;h^ung  in  dtn  Eurapaisthtn  Staaten^ 

*Tbe  cxplsflAtiOD  givea  by  W.   D.  Yarotiki    (in  hts  moat  va^Iualile  work 

W^Htwmm't  Jnsmrtmct  in  connection  xtnth  Emplityers  Liability,  St.    Petcra- 

ftvjl^  igos,  m  Rum)  suffers  greatly,  as  regards  its  completeness*  by  pointing 

Ml  OBft^  the  iaipfrovement  of  rcgistratioti,  ^nd  omitting  the  considerationa 

oborr  from  points  2  to  7. 

'Tbc  tmrmtivc  activity  of  difFernit  professional  associations  and  the  speedy 

RBdertd  by   local   ftcddent  w&rds    (Unfalbtationen)    has^   for  Instance, 

iflaulMt  results ;  Uius  in  the  Brewers'  Ass^ation  the  a^iouiit  of  serious 

Ual  •oCHlcnts  has  de^rcned  during  the  last  decade  by  one  half  (Zachef, 

facri  pk  19).    Where  aitnilarly  favorable  circumstances  concur,  we  may 

cxjKCt  a  oofisider;tb1e  progress  m  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  acci- 

u  wcli  u  an  rniprovement  of  thetr  quality. 

Zadber,  I  c,  Na  xvi,  p.  38;    also  his  speech  oa  the  Congress   in 
am!  Um  art.:  **Der  Sieieeszug  der  Arbcitereversichcrung^  in  S&tiaie 
tocu.  Ko.  40. 
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The  fundamental  qucsdoa  around  which  were  turning  the 
debates  of  nearly  all  the  six  "Congresses  for  Accidents  in  the 
course  of  Employment  and  Social  Insurance"  may  be  put  into 
two  words:  freedom  or  compulsion?  In  Paris  (1900)  this 
question  was  almost  permanently  on  the  order  of  the  day/  and 
it  formed  the  kernel  of  the  able  "resume"  read  by  the  President 
of  the  Congress,  Linderf  "Existing  results  of  l^slation  have 
sho\\'n  that  between  "nothing  at  all/'  that  formed  the  system 
of  Mr.  Yves  Guyot  at  Brussels,  and  "everything," — viz :  insur- 
ance not  only  compulsory,  but  also  exclusively  under  state  tui- 
tion,— ^there  is  a  crowd  of  systems,  mixed  and  pliable,  easily  fit- 
ting into  the  life  and  internal  l^sladon  of  every  country.  .  .  . 
In  any  case,  Germany  has  created  a  monument  of  wondrous 
beauty  and  power,  on  which  it  may  be  congratulated.  Every 
country  may  find  in  it  a  mine  of  \*aluable  information,  which  it 
may  make  use  of  in  its  own  l^slation,  under  the  condition  of 
adapting  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  national  temperament" 

This  dilemma  appeared  equally  real  at  the  Congress  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  though  a  certain  rapprochement  was  already  noticeable 
between  the  extreme  camps.'  The  German  del^ates  held  some- 
what aloof  from  this  movement,  and  their  addresses  bear  but 
faint  traces  of  the  influence  left  by  precedent  congresses. 
Zacher,  for  instance,  concludes  his  report  for  the  Dusseldorf 
Congress  by  the  following  theses:* 

"i.  The  aim  of  the  modem  protection  of  workmen  (Arbeiter- 
fiirsorge)  rests  in  the  securing  of  the  workmen's  economical 
existence  in  the  unavoidable  adversities  of  modem  industrial 
life. 

^Cf.  Congrcs  International  des  Accidents  du  Travail  et  des  Assunnoe^ 
Sociales  V^  Session  tenue  a  Paris  du  25  au  30  Juin  1900.  Tome  11: 
Compfes  rendus  des  stances  et  visiles  du  Congris  riunis  et  publUs  par  Ut 
soins  de  E.  Gruner.    Paris,  1901,  pp.  69,  73,  115,  124,  125,  129. 

'  1.  c,  p.  183  and  183. 

'  Cf.  the  addresses  of  Fiedler  (Paris),  Coriv<m  (Paris),  and  Coant 
Skarzynski  (Petersburg),  Sosiale  Praxis,  1902,  No.  40. 

*Die  Arbeiterversicherung  in  Europa  nach  ihren  Systemen."  Beridtt  fir 
den  6.  Intemat  Arbciter-Versicherungskongress  in  Dusseldorf:  printed  in 
"Die  Arbeiter-Vers.  im  Auslande  "  No.  xvi,  pp.  13-18. 
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^90. 

B   "2.  The  means  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  given  by 

^bsurance. 

B  '*3.    The  application  of  this  principle  admits  two  systems; 

^moluntary  insurance  with  state  support;    compulsory  insurance 

Hirith  state  management 

W    **4-  The  choice  of  one  or  the  other  system  depends  on  the 

prculiarities  of  the  country  in  question, 
K    "$,  Compulsory  insurance  presents  the  double  advantage  that 
"it  is  the  quickest,  safest  and  cheapest  expedient  for  attaining 
iht  aim,  and  that  by  its  ever  acciimulating  means  and  by  its 
org;anization  it  brings  within  easy  reach  the  solution  of  other 
coltoral  problems," 
Stich  a  conclusion  of  what  is  not  only  a  congress  report,  but 
a  far-reaching  study  of  different  systems  of  workmen's 
iasunnce.  forcibly  leaves  the  impression  that  theses  three  and 
km  arc  dictated  merely  by  the  demands  of  courtesy  binding 
tkoKinbcrs  of  international  congjesses. 

For,  otherwisct  what  could  be  to  the  author's  mind  the  value 

of  vohmtaiy  insurance,  if  to  him  only  compulsory  insurance 

potRsses  the  virtue  of  the  *'quickest,  cheapest  and  safest  attain- 

iag  of  the  end  and  of  best  serving  other  cultural  purposes." 

ShoBid  we  therefore  assume — from  thesis  four — that  certain 

CDoatrics  (c.  g.,  of  Latin  race)  are  doomed  to  accept  a  system 

tta  it  professedly  unsafe,  uneconomic  and  slow  in  its  working? 

Ck  shall  these  countries  find  themselves  forced  into  an  acceptance 

Gcnnan  system  tliat  may  yet  be  irksome  to  the  national 

lusc,  forsooth,  there  is  no  salvation  beyond  state 

ion?     Such  a  view  makes  us  a  priori  suspect  a  certain 

of  the  author  that  makes  him  blind  to  the  other- 

qnite  distinguishable  spots  on  his  native  sun.     For  the  per- 

o{  tlic  German  system  is  by  no  means  so  absolute,  nor  yet 

rnqocstionable,  as  would  appear  from  such  an  attitude. 

The  really  vjt^l  and  important  part  of  the  problem  presents 

in  the  following  aspect :   that,  although  compulsory  insur- 

tf  by  no  means  free  from  constitutional  failngs,  it  may  yet 

rclati%*dy  ihc  best  of  all  other  existing  forms,  its  advantages 

its  faults. 
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With  the  question  put  in  this  way,  ample  space  for  further 
inquiry  is  gained.  The  main  argument  that  Zacher  makes  in 
favor  of  compulsory  insurance  as  compared  with  other  systems 
is  its  alleged  greater  ease,  cheapness  and  certainty  in  working.* 
And  the  official  representative  of  Russia  at  the  Diisseldorf  Con- 
gress replied*  to  the  address  of  the  French  delegates  who  were 
extolling  the  ethical  superiority  of  voluntary  insurance:  Russia 
was  led  in  its  choice  between  the  different  systems  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  all  other  countries,  France  included,  had  not 
insured  for  old  age  under  their  system  of  private  initiative  half 
the  quantity  of  workmen  insured  in  Germany  under  compulsory 
insurance. 

Indeed,  workmen's  insurance  in  Germany  is  dealing  with 
masses  of  population  in  quantities  and  to  a  degree  hitherto 
unknown  on  the  Continent.  Besides,  it  shows  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  ever  expand  its  sphere  of  action.  The  amendments  of 
1892,  1899,  1900  and  lastly  of  1903,  aim  not  only  at  filling  up 
the  blanks  of  the  primary  legislation,  but  they  also  include  in 
the  number  of  compulsorily  insured  ever  new  categories.  Leg- 
islation is,  on  the  whole,  attentive  enough  to  urgent  demands 
as  disclosed  by  expert  investigation.  Thus  we  find  the  strident 
criticism  of  Frankenberg*  followed  by  a  whole  series  of  legis- 
lative measures  covering,  to  some  extent,  the  ground  indicated 
by  him.*  Other  categories  of  persons  that  still  remain  uncon- 
sidered, such  as  all  employed  in  house  and  cottage  industries,' 

*  Zacher,  Ruckblick  und  Ausblick,  p.  38,  No.  5- 

*Cf.  Zacher's  art.:  Siegezug  der  Arheiterversicherung  in  Soxiale  Praxis, 
xi,  No.  40,  column  1048. 

*Frankenberg  in  the  art.  s.  t:  Der  tote  Punkt  der  deutschen  Arheiter- 
versicherung in  Braun's  "Archiv  f.  soz.  Gesetzg.  u.  Stat,"  vol.  xii,  p.  75. 

'Thus  also  the  last  amendment  of  1903  brings  within  the  reach  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  for  sickness  all  merchants'  clerks  and  apprentices;  raxsei 
the  time  of  granting  the  sick  benefits  from  thirteen  weeks  to  twenty-six  wedb  : 
(viz.  up  to  the  term  when  invalidity  insurance  steps  in)  and  for  tnatemity 
cases  up  to  six  weeks  (formerly  four)  and  abolishes  the  restrictions  fonnetly 
set  for  sexual  diseases. 

•M.  R,  Weyerman  points  out  (in  his  art.  Die  Krankenversicherung  der 
Hausgewerhetreibenden  in  Sosiale  Praxis,  xi,  Nos.  33,  34)  quite  justSy. 
"that  the  old  assertions  on  the  greater  economic  independence,"  **the  healthier 
occupation  in  the  own  home,"  "the  fresh  rural  family  life"  and  other  romantie 
transfigurations  of  this  anachronistic,  pernicious  form  of  trade  activity  cannot 
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rstic  servants  and  agricultural  laborers,*  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
inciuded  under  die  working  of  compulsory  insurance,     In 
last  session  the  parliamentary  committee  moved  the  resolu- 
ihai  was  approved  by  the  Parliament,  by  which  the  Federal 
11  (Bundesradi)   is  requested  to  put  before  the  House  in 
the  shortest  possible  lime  projects  of  laws  filling  up  the  omissions 
indicated  above.^      The  same  endeavor  to  foster  social  needs 
aooording  to  their  urgency  marks  the  legislation  concerning  the 
tosurancc  of  workmen*s  widows  and  orphans.     Thus*  when  the 
"Bundcsrath"    was  given  the  right  to  permit  the  Sea  Trade 
Association  (Seebemfsgenossenschaft)  to  insure  sailors  against 
mvalidity,  the  condition  was  attached  that  the  sailors'  widows 
md  orphans  should  be  insured  too  (§11  of  the  Invalidity  Insur- 
ance Act,  1899).     December  13,  1902,  at  the  third  reading  of 
[^Tariff  Bill,  the  Parliament  was  acquainted  by  the  Chancellor 
'Hith  the  decision  of  the  Bundesrath  that  the  surplus  income  from 
tbccom  duties  to  January  i,  1910,  be  capitalized  towards  sub- 
tuLzing  this  new  branch  of  insurance.     Whatever  the  doubts 
CQDcermng  the  wisdom  of  connecting  the  destinies  of  so  import- 
Mi  an  institution  with  a  source  of  income  so  unstable,'*  the  fact 
itodf  present  sufficient  guarantees  that  the  widows*  and  orphans' 
■■nace   will   not  be   allowed    to    remain    in    the   region   of 
pojects. 

Co  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  admit  that  the  German 
hrttuDent  has  shown  great  activity  in  dealing  with  insurance^ 
•Ml  "though  it  did  not  bring  out  great  and  original  creations, 
bi  led  to  busy  and  earnest  yjork  in  detail  in  all  directions,  that 
iiore  to  show  rich  profit,"  * 
If  then,  the  German  system  is  able  to  organize  assistance  in 

Cf.  ako  Paul  Scheven  in  SckrifUn  dtr  Dresdentr  Gesellschafi 

tUf&rmt  Dresden.  19012.  No.  1 ;   and  the  resolution  of  Sept  23,  1902, 

«B  Waadies  oi  ttse  Berlin  clothing  and  underclothing  trades,  in  SasiaU 

V.K  Ko.  a. 
XL  SotiaU  Praxis,  xii.  No.  8  (Art  of  Matutat).    The  two  last  groups  are 
jct  isiurvd  agatn^t  sickn^is. 
'XcMtf  Praris,  xii.  No.  33,  col.  8sj. 

*CX  5MMJ!r  Projris,  xi,  No.  29,  col.  755^  and  No.  jS^  eoK  987,  and  xii. 
Xft  lAcol  306. 
'E.   Frmocke*  Dnmi^mdt  Aufgaben  d^r  Sosialr^form  in  Dfufschtandt  in 
PrmtiSt  xit,  1903.  Na  34. 
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sickness,  accident,  invalidity  and  old  age*  if  it  is  extended  ov< 
an  ever-increasing  area  and  gives  reliable  guarantees  for  widows' 
and  orphans'  insurance, — one  would  think  that  Zacher's  proposi- 
tion as  to  its  superiority  over  voluntary  insurance  was  already 
sufficiently  proved. 

Yet,  in  the  article  just  quoted,  a  few  lines  after  the  bestowal 
of  sincere  praise  upon  the  work  done  by  the  Parliament,  Francke 
proceeds  in  the  same  breath  almost :  *'A  feeling  of  great  uneasi- 
ness comes  over  us  when  we  meet  with  the  expression  of  vaunt- 
ing self-praise  that  will  persist  in  extolling  the  benefits  to  the 
workman  and  all  that  is  done  and  showered  upon  him  with  fuU 
hands,  and  what  tendency  there  is  prevailing  in  giving  the  work- 
man the  preference  in  all  things.  .  .  .  But  just  because  we 
are  placing  our  fullest  trust  upon  the  hope  that  workmen's 
insurance  and  protection  will  remain  in  trusty  and  active  hands. 
our  wishes  and  cares  are  directed  upon  a  much  more  important 
domain  of  social  reform/' 

This  important  desideratiun,  left  out  tn  the  scheme  of  William 
I,  is  the  question  of  the  unemployed.     For  some  time  of  late  this     ' 
question  has  been  a  standing  one  on  the  order  of  the  day,  and, 
in  consequence  of  tlic  untoward  juncture  of  the  present  moment 
it  is  gaining  in  strength  and  urgency  every  day.*  | 

Here  we  have   "a  hardness  and  implacability  of  the  individ-     I 
ualistic  economic  system  that,  indeed,  invokes  a  balancing  and 
filing  much  more  than  many  others  that  have  already  been  sub^l 
jected  to  these  operations/'^     And  still  something  more:    for,™ 
seeing  that  the  workman,  his  emplojrment  lost,  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  pay  his  contributions,  we  face  here  the  problem 
of  "t'asmrancc  dc  Vassurance" — insurance  insured  I  ^M 

But  just  in  this  particular  next  to  nothing  has  been  accon^^ 


M 


*  The  econoinie  crisis  is  indicated  characteristically  by  the  drcumstanei^  that 
the  German  trade  unions  (Gewerkschaften)  spent  on  the  assistance  of  the 
unemployed  in  i^i — 1,238,197  marks,  as  against  501.078  marks  spent  for  the 
same  purpose  in  1900.  Cf.  also  the  Report  *  .  .  on  Trade-unions,  London, 
1900,  p.  xxxii. 

■  Franz  Kempel,  Die  sweckmassigsU  Form  dit  ArheitslosfnvftsicherHng 
SchafHe's    "Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesamtc  Staatswissenschaft,'*    vol.  56,   No,  3, 
1900,  p.  388-    This  essay  fives  a  remarkably  clear  survey  of  the  whole  h 
tuTc  of  the  subject,  which  is  excellently  grouped  and  analyzed. 
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pltshed  in  Germany,*  and  considering  that    "all  investigations 
have  shown  concurrently  that  accompanying  the  crisis  of  a  year 
ago  a  lack  of  cmploynient  has  set  in,  spreading,  with  few  excep- 
tions, over  the  whole  empire  to  an  extent  that  has  not  been 
observed  for  a  long  time"^  —  it  is  not  surprising  that  just  at 
tbe  present  moment  the  demand  for  insurance  against  unemploy- 
rocnt  is  urged  with  great  intensity  on  all  sides.     In  consequence 
of  this  pressure  much  preparatory  work  has  been  taken  in  hand 
I     and  it  certainly  progresses  surprisingly  quickly,^ 
^B    A    special   Department  for  Workman's   Statistics  lias  been 
^^^ted  at  die  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  for  the  express  pur- 
^^Be  of  collecting  statistical  data  referring  hereto;    the  depart- 

riDent    t^its    a    paper    under   the    name,    "Reichs-Arbeitsblatt" 
|(>fo.  t  appeared  in  April,  1903),* 
It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  the  most  important  events  of 
^   mo  vemen  t.      Tow  ards    t  he    en  d  of    I  go  I    Pachn  icke   and 
Roesicke  moved  in  Parliament  that  the  Chancellor  be  authorized 
to  form  a  committee  to  investigate  all  the  methods  of  miemployed 
^m    inntrance  that  liave  been  applied  in  Germany  and  abroad^  and 
V    to  advise  on  tlie  best  organization  of  this  particular  branch.     At 
the  WTiitsuntide  Congress  of  1902  of  the  delegates  of  the  Gen- 
tnl  Union  of  Protestant  Workmen's  Associations  (Gesamtver- 
band  dc  e^^angelischen  Arbeitervereine)  a  resolution  was  car- 
riel  to  centralize  and  reorganize  the  labor  bureaux  (Arbeits- 
tachwtis);    to  try  in  workmen's  associations  a  mutual  unem- 
fbgped  inftirance;   the  latter  to  be  a  mode  of  transition  to  com- 
pihoty  state  insurance  in  the  form  of  professional  associations 
(3);  finally,  to  direct  a  petition  to  the  above  effect  to  all  authori- 
tio— inpcriaj,  state  and  communal  (8).      At  the  fourth  con- 
fns»  of  the  German  trade  unions  (Gewerkschaften)  in  Stutt- 
fut  June  if>-2\,  1902,  a  resolution  was  carried  by  which  "the 


I 


1.  c  p,  389L 

*G  Sj^am  in  the  art.  %.  t.  Zur  B€kHmt*fung.  der  Arbeitshsigktit  in  Sosiale 
^■rii.  «ji,  No.  4- 

^Far  bmher  drtaUa  wc  refer  to  SosiaU  Praxis ,  the  best  informed  organ; 
«D^  fBrncQUrli-,  xi,  cols.  35^.  1004,  teas  ch, :  xii,  cols.  6y,  80,  gi,  94^  163. 

*  It  k,  no  doobt.  an  important  advance  on  the  attitude  of  the  government. 
a  llv  articfe  of  Sjrdow  s.  t  Zvr  Bekompfung  der  Arbeit shsigkeit  in  Sonale 
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Congress  rejects  every  system  of  an  unemployed  insurance  on 
any  basis  but  on  that  of  the  free,  self-administration  of  the 
workmen,  including  the  granting  of  state  subsidies  to  central  or 
local  professional  unions  paying  unemployed  or  traveling  bene- 
fits." Still  different  views  were  expressed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Union  of  German  Employment  Bureaux  (Verband  Deut- 
scher  Arbeitsnachweise)  in  Berlin,  though  even  here  there  was 
perfect  unanimity  on  the  question  of  principle.  According  to 
Sydow^  the  opinion  prevailed  that  imemployed  insurance  was 
possible  only  in  the  form  of  an  institution  of  public  law;  it 
would  have  to  be  compulsory  and  would  have  to  rely  upon  the 
cooperation  of  workmen's  associations  and  the  communes,  of  the 
employers  and  the  state;  finally  the  employment  bureaux  would 
act  as  auxiliary  and  controlling  organs.  In  conclusion,  we  may 
mention  two  resolutions  of  sick  benefit  clubs  that  characterize 
the  attitude  of  these  latter  organizations  towards  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed.  At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
"Zentralverband  von  Ortskrankenkassen  im  Deutschen  Reichc" 
(October  5-8,  1902  in  Hamburg)  a  resolution  was  carried  by  a 
majority,  stating,  among  others,  the  following  desiderata:  (i) 
that  statistical  data  be  collected  to  form  the  basis  for  carrying 
through  unemployed  insurance;  (2)  that  the  sick  benefit  clubs 
can  be  relieved  by  an  unemployed  insurance  only  by  including 
in  the  same  all  workmen  compulsorily  insured;  (3)  that  unem- 
ployed relief  should  have  at  least  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
sick  relief  given  by  the  sick  benefit  clubs.  The  second  resolu- 
tion— one  of  the  "Freie  Vereinigung  badischer  Orts-,  Betriebs-, 
Bau-  und  Innungs-Krankenkassen"  we  give  in  literal  transla- 
tion: "The  insurance  of  the  unemployed  is  unavoidably  neces- 
sary. It  should  be  carried  through  upon  the  basis  of  an  institu- 
tion of  public  law,  with  compulsion  for  all  workmen ;  the  expense 
to  be  carried  by  the  state,  the  employees  and  the  insured.  The 
sick  benefit  clubs  to  attend  to  the  working  of  this  insurance 
in  cooperation  with  the  labor  bureatix.  Both  institutions  to 
undergo  a  thorough  reorganization.     The  benefits  to  be  of  the 

*  Sydow,  Arbeitsnachweis  und  Arbeitslosen-Versicherung,  in  Sosiale  Praxis, 
xtl,  column  67. 
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Hiaine  amount  and  of  the  same  duration  as  those  of  the  sick 
PlKoefit  clubs.'' 

Wc  refrain  from  enlarging  the  list  of  resolutions  from  various 

oocnmunes,  towns*  associations,  etc,  beyond  those  mentioned; 

tbese  will  suffice  to  prove  that  on  this  question  in  particular,  just 

as  on  workmen's  insurance  in  general,  the  opinions  agree  on  the 

prindple,  diflfering  merely  on  the  question  of  ways  and  means. 

Bat  with  regard  to  these  latter  we  find  the  position  of  the  prob* 

lIcto — as  r^ards  unemployed  insurance — entirely  transformed, 

Bpor  while  in  general  insurance,  as  was  already  indicated,  the 

■chief  factor  determining  its  form  was  the  national  tetnperament, 

P  beyond  question,  a  var^'ing  quantity;    the  problem  of  unem- 

ptojed  insurance  includes  a  whole  set  of  different  forces.     In 

ftc  former  case  we  deal  with  obvious  facts  easily  definable 

objectively:  sickness,  invalidity,  incapacity  to  work,  old  age;  but 

menployment  is  quite  inaccessible,  at  least  in  the  majority  of 

QscSy  to  such  objective  specification:    for  apart  from  economic 

eonditions  we  have  to  deal  here  with  purely  subjective  motives 

dboth  the  employer  and  the  employee.     Therefore,  even  while 

fte  solution  of  the  problem  is  still  in  its  trial  stage,  it  is  by 

Mneans  a  matter  of  indifference  to  all  interested  in  the  problem 

to  bow  in  whose  hands  will  be  left  the  practical  application 

odlhe  power  of  decision  in  questions  coming  under  this  chapter. 

Keropcl  remarks,  rather  differently  from  Zacher:  "It  is  to  be 

fcaitd  that  much  receives  a  state  socialistic  form  that  had  better 

kekhto  the  individualistic  principle,  the  principle  of  free  self- 

k^p  of  the  afflicted.     One  may,  therefore,  be  easily  led  to  the 

opnioQ  that  some  parts  of  workmen^s  inmrance  should  have 

4f«  left  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  themselves^  as  in  Eng- 

hnd.    .     .     ."  *     Kenipel  subjects  to  a  thorough  analysis  all 

kao^Ti  forms  and  trials  of  unemployed  insurance  and  comes  to 

the  coaclosson  that  the  same  represents   "a  problem  that  by  its 

fwy  nture  and  by  the  present  earning  system  should  be  attended 

^0  by  tnde  unions."    .     .     . 

^B  Hb  b  by  no  means  an  isolated  opinion;  it  harmonizes  per- 
^Pectlj  with  the  views  constantly  recurring  in  whatever  has  been 
^\iiLcu  cm  the  subject,  and  there  is  certainly  more  than  mere 
'  Konpd,  L  c  p.  387,  and  especially  pp.  474  and  482-484. 
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coincidence  in  the  circumstance  that  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
unemployed  insurance  are  all  in  favor  of  emancipating  and  invest- 
ing with  full  rights  all  labor  organizations,  although  they  do 
not  always  openly  connect  these  two  questions. 

Francke/  for  instance,  denounces  in  strong  terms  the  inimi- 
cal attitude  towards  these  organizations  of  an  officialism  that 
persists  in  regarding  them  as  "  nothing  but  strike-unions,"  and 
he  insists  "that  the  org^ized  self-help  of  the  workmen  in  trade 
unions  and  societies  ought  to  reinforce  state  assistance  by  work- 
men's protection  and  insurance,"  for  the  best  guarantee  of 
an  "armed  peace"  will  rest  in  the  opposition  of  the  power  of 
the  said  workmen's  organizations  to  that  of  analogous  organiza- 
tions of  employers.  This  is,  according  to  Brentano* — ^the  deep 
student  and  admirer  of  English  trade-unionism — "the  only  way 
to  attune  the  dissonance  between  law  and  reality  that  disturbs 
the  social  relations  of  to-day,  wherever  the  labour  stipulation  is 
a  bargain;  only  when  this  is  achieved  shall  we  have  attained 
the  conditions  that  are  to  lead  us  up  to  the  greatest  possible 
expansion  of  individual  power  and  well-being,  up  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  hope  that  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  the  "free 
labor  agreement"   ("Freier  Arbeitsvertrag")," 

These  views  come  quite  naturally  to  Brentano,  who  has  been 
accused  frequently,  and  not' always  unjustly,  of  partiality  for 
trade  unionism.  The  latter  objection  will  not  be  raised  against 
the  standard  work  of  W.  Kulemann:  "Trade  Unionism.  A 
Description  of  the  Trade  Associations  of  Workmen  and  Em- 
ployers in  all  Countries." '     In  a  splendidly  conceived  preface 

^  Cf.  his  fine  essay :  Dringende  Aufgaben  der  Sosialreform  in  Deutschland, 
in  Sosiale  Praxis,  xii,  cols.  898-903;  also  the  art  of  G.  Sydow,  s.  t:  Di0 
gesetsliche  Amerkennung  der  Berufsvereine  in  Soziale  Praxis^  xii,  col.  172. 

■  Cf.  his  article  Gewerkvereine  in  Conrad's  "Handworterbuch  der  Staatswis- 
senachaften,"  II  ed.,  Jena,  1900,  vol  iv,  p.  623. 

'I7s#  Gevoerkschaftshewegung-Darstellung  der  gewerkschaftlichen  Orgemis^- 

Hon^n  der  Arbeiter  und  Arbeitgeber  aller  Lander,  1900.    According  to  Schaffk 

"UtsdL  t  d.  ges.  Staatsw.,  56,  p.  373)  this  book  fills  a  long  and  acutely 

gap  in  our  knowledge  of  this  movement  in  different  countries;    in  fact, 

to  Its  appearance  there  has  been  no  convenient  source  of  informatioa 

int  on  the  matter.    Schaffle  is  high  in  praise  of  this  book,  not  only  because 

the  extreme  abundance  of  material  provided  by  it,  but  also  because  its 

tal  view   is  the  necessity  of   full   organization   of  workmen   and 

if  social  peace  is  to  be  attained— "a  proposition  hardly  disputable* 
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Knlcmann  gives  his  confession  of  faith  *}    "The  existence  of 
organizations  of  workmen  and  of  employers,  as  the  two  factors 
BdI  labour,  is  an  inevitable  necessity^  to  safeguard  its  interests 
Vagainst  tho^e  of  capital  and  consumption  and  to  arrive  at  an 
Bordered  state  in   the  chaotic  earnings  conditions  of  to-day." 
Bit  is  certainly  not  purely  accidental  that  the  5rst  page  of  this 
Vbalky  work  starts  with  the  words:    "In  the  domain  of  work- 
■  Bien*s  organizations  England  occupies  doubtless  the  first  place. 
Here  its  development  is  easiest  to  trace,  its  progress  the  farthest 
and  the  assumption  is  at  hand,  that  those  of  other  countries 
will  have  to  find  in  them  their  prime  pattern  and  that  they  will 
iff  wtU  to  try  affd  follow  it.     This  does  by  no  means  preclude 
\knn  from  modifying  this  pattern  according  to  the  peculiarities 
<if  the  national  spirit  and  to  their  own  historical  dez'elopment/^^ 
In  a  word,  we  sc<  that  even  in  Gennany  a  conviction  is  ripen- 
ing and  extending  that  compulsory  workmen's  insurance,  as  such 
«d  by  itself,  is  quite  inadequate  and  that  it  ought  to  be  supple- 
BNnted  by  the  organization  of  the  workman  himself-     The  power 
of  the  government  appears  thus  far  insufBcient  to  cope  with  the 
ft(ulaHcn  of  wages,  that,  as  we  know,  ought  to  and,  indeed, 
nay  inchide,  besides  the  means  of  support,  also  the  insurance 
fnnBum  for  sickness,  accident.  invaUdity.  old  age  and  lack  of 
99floymeni,     Tlie   fonner  EngUsh  conrman   law  started  with 
fc  assumption  that  these  fees  are  really  included  in  the  wages, 
Howerer,  this  assumption  of  an  economic  and  ethical  postulate 
«  »  reality  was  quite  mistaken,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the 
*We  nwvernent  of  Enghsh  trade  unions.      In  the  settling  of 
U»r  agreements  thi^  oppose  to  the  power  of  the  employer  a 
power  eqwxlling  it  in  reality, — that  of  the  concerted  action  of 
otpaiiicd  workmen.*      The  single  workman  was  too  weak  to 
rictorious  from  the  combat   with  the  bitter  truth  that 


'yyiiiMiin,  L  c«  p.  xiii. 

•TV  i(»!ic5  arc  ndnc 
Ct  S.  ft  B.  Webh.  HiTt*3ry  of  Trodf-UntcnisM,  and  of  the  same  author's 

ifcikwr  Otm^crmcy;  E.  W.  Brabrook,  ProzHdcnt  Societies  and  Industriat 
Wdf"*,  IdOodoti,  1898;  pp.  ia-iji ;  H.  voti  Nostitr,  D04  AufsUigtn  dts 
j9*Mterslmmd€S  im  Bmgtand,  Jcns^  1900;  RJst,  UgiiUnion  anglaue  xur  la 
fCJ^MjuMM  m  mcti&t  d'accidentt.  1899;  Monnier.  La  Ugishti&n  anghist 
tm  iB  rifmmiion  d£$  accidents  du  travail,  1S99, 
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Proudhon  has  put  into  the  words:  "Security  is  a  merchandise 
ha\nng  its  price  as  every  otlier;  but  as  its  market  price  does  not 
fall  in  proportion  with  the  poverty  of  the  buyer,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  sum  assured,  insurance  is  turned  into  a  new  privilege  of 
the  rich  and  a  merciless  irony  of  the  poor."^ 

The  organization  of  the  English  workman  gave  him  a  com- 
paratively safe  guarantee  that  (i)  his  wages  will  reMy  contain 
all  the  constituents  mentioned  above  and  that  (2)  the  obtained 
rise  will  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  not  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  publican.  Therefore,  although  English  labor  associations 
require  improving  in  many  directions,^  although  it  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  they  acquired  equal  rights  with  the  combinations 
of  employers  and  other  groups  of  interests,  they  showed  a  most 
salutary  influence  upon  the  resisting  powers  of  the  working  class 
in  times  of  imminent  economic  catastrophes.  To  their  influence 
Tugan-Baranowski'  ascribes  the  favorable  changes  in  the  statis- 
tics of  mortality,  crime,  pauperism,  etc.,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  For,  whereas,  formerly  their  curves 
were  following  those  of  every  economic  crisis  with  an  exactness 
almost  mathematical,  we  find  that  of  late  such  a  close  connec- 
tion cannot  be  observed. 

If,  then,  English  labor  organizations  have  passed  through  the 
severest  test  so  well,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  advocating 
the  emancipation  of  the  corresponding  groupings  on  the  Con- 
tinent should  turn  their  eyes  towards  England.  To  me  it  seems 
that  it  is  this  enormous  intensification,  this  "maximization  of 
results"  that  English  organizations  attain  at  a  minimum  expense 
of  energy  and  means,  that  is  the  highest  title  for  these  organiza- 
tions to  compete  with  the  German  compulsory  S3rstem,  Even 
Zacher  would  have  possibly  arrived  at  conclusions  different  fron> 

*  Proudhon,  Contradictions  iconomiques,  vol.  ii,  p.  155. 
"Brabrook,  1.  c,  pp.  3S,  51,  52,  96,  etc. 

'  M.  Tugan-Baranowski,  Industrial  Crises  in  Contemporary  England,  their 

Ctmsei  and  Influence  on  the  Life  of  the  People,  St  Petersb.,  1894  (Russ.) ; 

"ds  in  the  art  Die  Sosialen  Wirkungen  der  Handelskrisen  in  England 

I  "Arcfaiv.  1  soz.  Gesetg.  u.  Stat,"  vol.  xiii,  1899,  and  in  the  book, 

r  Theorie  und  Geschichte  der  Handelskrisen  in  England,  Jena,  1901. 

m  of  Soiethoff  in  Schmoller's  "Jahrbuch/'  1903,  No.  2,  p.  331,  on  the 
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^mose  he  upholds  anent  the  absolute  superiority  of  compulsory 
Huvci   voluntary  insurance,  had  he  but  taken  as  typical  of  the 
latter  not  the  French,  but  the  English  organization,* 

A  comparison  between  the  English  and  the  German  S3rsteras 

may  appear,  at  first  sight,  logically  hardly  permissible,  these  two 

being,  in  a  way,  incommensurable  quantities.     On  deeper  inves- 

tigation  it  must  be,  however,  admitted  that  they  may  be  reduced 

to  a  connnon   factor,  being,   in   fact,  only  two   distinct  forms 

^realizing   the  same  idea — to   render  Proudhon*s    "costly  mer- 

Hchandise"  as  fully  accessible  to  the  workman  as  possible.    While 

Hin  England  the  combination  of  workmen  in  all  their  varying 

H  Jonns  had  for  one  of  their  chief  aims  a  direct  regulation  of 

■  tr^esy  Germany  had  to  attempt  the  same  by  an  indirect  raising 

,       oE  wages  and  by  arranging  for  a  rational  utilization  of  the  incre- 

■ent.    The  circumstance  that  both  in  England  and  in  Germany 

fiScrtnt  side-issues  and  side- intentions  had  been  and  are  still 

ttxmected  with  this  question  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  in  either 

ttmtry  the  umges-question  and   that  of  insurance  of  work- 

■«  havf  coalesced  inseparably, 

Tbe  whole  essential  difference  consists  in  this :  that  whereas 

tfatstaadardizing  of  the  rate  of  wages  is  in  England  among  the 

tectsons  of  associations  of  workmen,  —  speaking  more  gen- 

♦nBjr,  of  parties  immediately  connected  with  the  question;   in 

Gcrmsny  it  is  regulated  by  legislative  and  administrative  meas* 

■n    Therefore,  what  in  England  has  the  sanction  of  an  agrce- 

lort,  originates  in  Germany  ex  lege.     Here  we  arrive  at  the 

fcttrt  of  the  question. 

Tbe  roost  important  conclusions  that  follow  are  obvious: 

(i)  The  English  organizations  have  all  the  power  necessary 

ttdaQ  the  chances  for  keeping  up  the  due  level  of  wages;   the 

■iegv&rds  against  tmnsgressions  by  tliese  organizations  and  for 

a  ipeedy  and  adequate  settling  of  any  dispute  being  given  by 

arbitration  between  these  organizations  on  one  side  and  em~ 

jkycfs  either  individually,  or  also  grouped  in  associatioUp  on 

not  BDlikcly  that  he  was  pressed  into  thi^  by  purely  external 

I,  pcrinpo  luch  a^:  that  in  the  debates  concerning  the  superiority 

lyitaD  Eogiand  has  taken  hardly  any  part  {ct  the  Bulletin  of  Inter- 
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the  other.  The  German  system  presents  no  guarantees  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  employer  can  at  any  time  transfer  the  burden 
of  his  contribution — ^partly  or  completely — ^upon  the  workman; 
he  can  at  any  time  lower  the  wages  or  even  merely  keep  them 
on  the  same  level,  though  the  prices  of  food,  etc.,  increase. 
The  statistics  of  the  last  years  may  not  be  illustrative  of  such 
an  eventuality;  the  latter  is,  nevertheless,  no  idle  speculation. 

(2)  Under  the  English  system  of  free  associations  a  magnifi- 
cent development  of  unemployed  insurance  was  possible,  that 
has  no  equal  on  the  Continent.*  while  in  Germany  state  insur- 
ance has  achieved  nothing  whateyer  in  this  particular  direction. 
For  here  we  enter  a  domain  where  ends  the  mightiness  of  the 
state,  as  far  as  its  activity  in  the  detail  of  life  is  concerned.  But, 
"if  the  state  by  granting  freedom  of  coalition  procures  these 
foundations  and  first  conditions  for  an  activity  of  self-help, 
which  sufficiently  safeguards  the  freedom  of  wages-stipulations 
and  the  justice  of  concrete  phenomena  of  wages,  then,  to  all 
appearance,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  chief  duties."  Thus  the 
author  of  the  best  work  that  has  been,  written  on  the  subject 
of  late.2 

One  cannot  help  admitting  that  compulsory  insurance  must 
have  had  an  enormous  educational  value  upon  the  masses  of  the 
nation,  and  that  therefore  such  a  demand  presents  nothing  pre- 
posterous nor  illogical.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkably 
expressive  of  the  character  and  tendencies  of  this  new  move- 
ment that  our  opinion  should  be  called  "anti-compulsory"  only 
with  the  greatest  reservations.  This  new  movement  is  not 
really  reactionary;  direct  and  necessary  outcome  of  the  hour, 
it  has  to  find  its  nomenclature  in  the  dictionary  of  the  present 
time,  bringing  in  its  own  new  ideas  in  forms  affirming  or  nega- 
tiving current  expressions.  Withal  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
German  legislation  is  fated  not  to  pursue  the  road  it  has  had 
hitherto,  but  that  it  will  have  to  admit  of  a  compromise  witii 

^  For  particulars  cf.  Kempel,  1.  c,  and  the  pamphlet  of  Rich.  Freund  a.  t 
Materialen  sur  Frage  der  Arbeiteshsenversicherung,  Berlin,  1903  [Supplement 
to  SoziaU  Praxis],  A  full  bibliography  and  an  analysis  of  all  that  has  beea 
achieved  in  the  domain  will  be  found  in  the  article  and  pamphlet  quoted. 

'Dr.  Otto  von  Zwicdineck-Siidenhorst,  Lohnpolitik  und  Lohnthtorie  mil 
bgsandtrtr  BeriUksichtigung  des  Minimalhhnes,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  383. 
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Bome  voJuntary  sj^stem,  possibly  of  its  own  creation,  most  likely 
with  the  English.  It  will  not  be  required  to  accept  this  slavishly 
and,  on  the  contrary^  the  new  current  will  finally  join  the  whole 
system  of  insurance. 

Indications  are  not  lacking,  also,  that  a  further  evolution  may 
in  time  lead  up  to  the  pure  type  of  labor  association,  that  will 
be  quite  free  from  any  admixture  of  a  religious  or  political 
aatnrc.^      The   beginnings    of    such   evolution    can    be    stated 
Iready,  and  all  that  is  to  be  hoped  is — that  the  government 
;lf  may  change  its  own  attitude  towards  the  said  associations.^ 
\y  speculations  as  to  the  probable  organization  of  unemployed 
go  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present  article.     Nor 
^  il  very  likely  thai  this  question  admits  of  a  satisfactory  fore- 
cast just  at  present. 

I  have  tried  tn  the  above  to  show  how  dangerous  it  is  always 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  native  organizations  and  thus  to 
be  driven  to  a  daltonism  with  regard  to  things  foreign.  I  am 
iar  from  undervaluing  the  German  system,  which,  on  the  con- 
lanr»  I  consider  to  be  a  fact  that  no  legislator  can  afford  to 
fl^eriook.  For  freedom  is  certainly  life's  highest  gift;  but 
wl)oie\'er  a  community  does  not  know  how  to  make  use  of  it^ 
tomjmlsion  is  certain  to  render  good  services,  were  it  only  as  a 
pedagogic   factor.     Besides^  neither  of  the  insurance  systems, 


in  the  art,  s.  t,,  Gewerkvereim  in  "HandwBrterbuch  der  Staats- 
n  cd.,  vol.  iv,  p.  645.  Cf.  also  Werner  Sombart,  Die  deutsche 
rhaft  im  ttrutisfhnten  Jakrkundfrt,  Btrlin,  1903^  p.  54S. 
is  very  doabtful  whether  such  hoi>e5  could  be  founded  very  securely 
pnitc  that  Count  Posadowsky  and  the  dep.  Hillbck  have  bestowed 
oa  the  labor  associations ;  upon  some  favourable  articles  that 
bi  the  conservative  "Krcuz-Zcitung"  (Jan.  %  1903)  ;  upon  soiue 
coiwhff.<i  in  the  ssnic  spirit  of  factoiy-inspectors  (Wtirttcmbcrg  and 
■■a^.  1901);  especially  90  if  the  recent  straightly  opposed  attempt  of  the 
be  conndcrcd:  the  bill  coHcerntHg  a  rcstrktion  of  the  right  of 
has  bt€n  ir&pped  exclusively  thanks  to  the  energetic  resistance 
i^Mrf  by  tkg  PmUameni.  Cf,  So:mk  Praxis,  jci,  cols.  487,  488.  840,  841.  1108 
9£  xn.  coL  99B.  It  would  he  prfmature  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the 
lAfftl  ol  die  communal  ^xialists  to  obtain  subsidies  for  the  associations  of 
Uthough  in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Denmark  the  corre- 
ifitition  has  made  great  process  and  obtained  good  material  results. 
GtTmtBft  <t  is  true,  this  movement  has  hardly  passed  the  stage  of  projects; 
inc  attcin{M4  abroad  date  back  merely  two  yeafs.  Cf.  SosiaU  Praxi^t  3ci. 
ftOi  icos.  and  xii,  coI».  Sl20,  86j  and  Q5?- 
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voluntary  or  compulsory,  taken  by  itself,  is  equal  to  satisfying  the 
needs  of  the  workman*  To  plead  for  any  of  them  on  the 
grounds,  that  having  grown  out  of  the  conditions  of  a  given 
country  this  or  that  particular  system  should  organically  or 
automatically  satisfy  all  its  wants,  is  obvious  phrasemongery; 
was  not  the  potato,  whose  economic  value  Germany  is  most  fit 
to  recognizcj  introduced  from  an  entirely  foreign  soil  upon  the 
German,  and  not  so  very  long  ago  ? 

Therefore,  not  to  condemn  their  own  particular  systems  to  a 
premature  sterility,  both  Germany  and  England  should  look  to 
it,  how  in  exchanging  experiences  they  could  lead  on  the  social 
and  legislative  work  of  insurance.  In  England  public  opinion 
has  been  roused  to  the  recognition  of  this  question  fairly  effec- 
tively. Just  at  the  present  moment  England's  social  policy  is 
being  influenced  by  Mn  Chamberlain's  penchant  towards  the 
German  system,  which  he  has  studied  very  thoroughly.  But  it 
admits  of  no  doubt,  that  he  neither  would  nor  could  slavishly 
adhere  to  his  prime  pattern,  Henry  W*  Wolff  states  this 
trenchantly  enough  in  his  exposition  of  the  English  Workmen's, 
Compensation  Act,  1897:^ 

'*Under  such  circumstances  a  development  (of  the  workmen's] 
insurance  idea  in  England)  may  be  expected  that  bids  fair  to 
outshine  the  German  accident  insurance.  There  will  be  in  Eng- 
land no  building  up  of  an  immense  bureaucratic  apparatus. 
There  will  be  no  introduction  of  coefficients  of  eight  decimals, 
no  professional  associations  with  sixty  clerks,  no  paltry  red  tape 
and  pigeon-hole  transacting  of  business,  no  pedantry,  no  collect- 
ing of  minimal  contributions  that  bring  in  less  than  is  being 
spent  on  their  raising.     .     .     ," 

Withal — let  us  accentuate  this  in  conclusion  once  more — no 
postulate  of  further  progress  on  the  highway  of  social  reform 
should  be  brought  into  connection  with  an  apprehension  for  the 
competing  abilities  of  home  industry.  No  greater  harm  could 
be  done  to  the  best  human  endeavors  than  to  connect  them  too 
closely  with  any  particular  economic  tendencies,  especially  of 
pronounced  individualistic  and  selfish  bearing,  —  while  all  the 

'Henry   W.   Wolffs  Das   Arbeitcr-UnfalknUchadigungsgesets   in    Braun*« 
"Ardiiv  fur  soi.  G<s.  und  Stau"   1897,  vol.  xi,  p.  68a 
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time  the  deciding  voice  should  be  left  to  common  interests  and 
to  the  demands  of  social  ethics.  It  is  also  absolutely  unfair  and 
preposterous  to  speak  of  "imremunerative  outlay  of  capital"  with 
regard  to  live  labor;  the  expression  is,  of  course,  rightly  enough 
applied  in  the  grappling  with  the  forces  of  physical  nature,  that 
sometimes  put  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  intensive 
exploitation.  The  "extensive  exploitation"  of  human  labor  is 
an  ethical  monster  and  economic  nonsense. 

N.    PiNKUS. 
Gottugcn. 


THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF   GERMAN   WORKMEN'S 
INSURANCE. 

THE  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  which  the  execution  of  com 
pulsory  workingmen^s  insurance  is  commonly  regarded 
in  Germany  is  natural,  if  one  looks  at  the  matter  as  a  piece  o£ 
administration.  The  feat  of  enforcing  the  insurance  of  a  thiri 
of  the  total  population  of  the  country,  of  collecting  premiums  and 
paying  indemnities  and  pensions  with  little  friction  and  at  small 
expense,  is  one  which  few  nations  in  the  world,  excepting  Ger- 
many, could  carry  out  with  such  success.  There  are,  however, 
certain  indirect  social  and  psychological  plienomena  connected 
with  the  matter  which  do  not  seem  to  be  commonly  understood^ 
and  which  even  the  excellent  paper  of  Mr.  Pinkus  in  its  most 
critical  passages  barely  touches  upon.  In  order  to  present 
complete  view  of  the  matter  it  seems  desirable  that  some  o 
tliese  phases  should  be  brought  out. 

The  general  effect  of  the  insurance  laws  has  been  to  perma- 
nently turn  a  certain  stream  of  income  from  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers  and  the  employers  into  the  pockets  of  the  wage 
receivers,  From  1885  to  1897  the  total  amount  received 
amounted  to  about  $727,ooo,cmdo.  Of  this  amoimt  the  em- 
ployees contributed  about  $327,000,000,  the  employers  about 
$326,000,000;  $24»300fOoo  came  from  general  taxation,  tlie 
rest  from  interest,  etc.  In  the  aggregate  the  working  classy 
have  contributed  less  than  half  of  the  total  cost  of  the  insur- 
ance managed  for  their  benefit. 

The  insurance  laws  do  not,  therefore,  provide  for  insurance 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  As  Professor  Heinrich  Rosin, 
one  of  the  best  authorities  upon  the  legal  side  of  the  subject, 
well  says:  **We  are  not  dealing  with  a  single  twosided  legal 
relation,  but  with  two  one-sided  relations.  Of  these,  one,  which 
is  the  principal,  provides  for  the  working  classes  assistance  on 
the  part  of  the  state;  the  other,  which  is  secondary  and  does 
not  necessarily  stand  in  legal  connection  with  the  first,  has  to 
do  with  the  raising  of  money  by  contributions  levied  from  cer- 
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persons."'     This  piece  of  social  legislation  is,  therefore, 

'of  great  importance  as  giving  us  data  bearing  upon  the  general 

effect  of  any  social  legislation  which  aims  at  a  redistribution  of 

wealth.     The  distribution  itself  has  apparently  been  practicable, 

and.  as  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  it  has  neither  prevented 

i    the  rapid  expansion  of  German  industry  and  commerce,  nor  has 

Hk  imposed  unbearable  burdens  upon  the  employing  classes,  or 

^necessitated  a  reduction  of  wages.     On  the  whole,  excepting  the 

"period  since  the  crisis  of  1901,  Germany  has  enjoyed  marked 

prosperity  under  the  operation  of  the  insurance  laws. 
H  Uliat  has  been  the  effect  of  tJie  lawsj  however,  upon  the  bene- 
Bficiancs  of  the  system?  How  far  have  the  intentions  of  the 
PPMiamcnt  been  realized?  How  far  have  incidental  or  antag- 
omstic  results  shown  themselves  which  were  not  anticipated? 
One  of  the  principal  motives  for  the  law  was  to  remove  social 
teiDcratic  agitation  and  to  lessen  the  antagonism  of  classes. 
TTie  message  which  the  Emperor  William  I  addressed  to 
Pwtiamenl  in  1881  regarding  the  best  methods  of  suppressing 
lodal  democratic  excesses  has  already  been  quoted  in  the  article 
cfDr.  Pinkus.  He  has  likewise  shown  that  the  growth  of  the 
Bod  democratic  representation  in  Parliament  has  by  no  means 
hn  checked  by  insurance  legislation.  But  to  fully  appreciate 
fte  stuation  one  should  glance  at  the  following  table,  which 
pits  both  the  growth  of  Socialist  representation  in  Parliament, 
vdibo  the  still  more  significant  growth  in  the  number  of  votes 
Qtt  (ftr  the  party. 


%. 101.937  I 

^ ^ifyyii  9 

% 493447  13 

*•    437.158  9 

•1 Jtt^l  12 

*l S«h»o  M 


Votew.  Membflrs 

1887 763.128  II 

1890 r,+27.298  35 

1893 i,786j3S  44 

i8g8 2,105*305  s6 

1903    ' 3,010472  81 


It  would  seem  ungracious  to  call  attention  to  the  failure  of 
Ae  iottrance  laws  as  a  piece  of  political  tactics^  did  not  the  result 
<Mfaa  the  impression,  gained  from  other  observations^  that 
tfet  fr^mers  of  the  system,  while  devising  an  extremely  clever 


*Z>a#  Rttkt  del  Arbeitmcrsichemngf  vol.  i,  p,  357. 
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piece  of  machinery  for  mechanically  redistributing  a  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  failed  to  realize  the  effects  of  this  policy 
on  the  minds  of  those  concerned. 

The  growth  of  socialism  does  not  of  itself  indicate  industrial 
dissension,  and  it  may  be  that  in  spite  of  political  discontent,  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  have  become  more 
friendly  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifices  borne  by  the  former  for 
the  latter.  Indeed,  this  impression  is  conveyed  officially  in  the 
very  valuable  work  written  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Lass  and  Dr.  Fried- 
rich  Zahn  as  a  part  of  the  contribution  of  the  German  government 
towards  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  igcw.  "With  the  improvements 
in  the  material  and  social  position  of  the  working  men,"  we 
are  told,  '*which  have  been  introduced  through  workingmen's 
insurance,  there  is  a  spontaneous  increase  in  their  pleasure  in 
work  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  pro- 
duct. Therefore,  the  employers  are  in  general  quite  willing  to 
bear  heavy  burdens  in  money  and  voluntary  service.*  Many 
employers  have  voluntarily  added  to  their  burdens  by  introducing 
on  a  large  scale  all  kinds  of  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employees,  **This  social  activity,"  we  learn,  **which  the 
employers  are  unfolding  under  the  standard  of  our  new  social 
legislation,  cannot  fail  in  the  long  run  to  produce  a  conciliatory 
reaction  upon  the  conditions  existing  between  employer  and 
employed.  A  mutual  understanding  is  also  furthered  by  the 
common  consultations  and  meetings  in  which  the  workingmen's 
insurance  unites  employer  and  employed."     (p.  225.) 

No  one  can,  of  course,  trace  conclusively  a  causal  connection 
between  the  insurance  legislation  and  the  generosity  of  employers, 
but  that  their  social  activity  is  not  due  entirely  to  legislation 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  activity  began 
in  many  cases  before  the  insurance  laws  were  thought  of — 
notably  in  the  great  works  of  Krupp  at  Essen,  and  by  the  fact 
that  a  similar  display  of  public  spirit  is  observed  in  England, 
in  France,  and  in  the  United  States.  Such  examples  as  tlic 
sociological  department  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, as  the  institutions  established  by  the  National  Cash  Reg- 


'Lass   und   Zahn:    Einrichtung  Mnd    WWkung   dtr  Deutschcn   ArMttt' 
V€rsichtrung^  Berlin,  1900,  p.  333. 
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^■JUr  Company,  and  many  others,  are  familiar  to  students  o!  this 
^^Hfcct  And  as  for  the  feeling  of  good  will  which  the 
employees  exhibit,  there  are  also  reasons  to  doubt  if  it  has 
gooe  as  far  as  is  supposed.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  senti- 
ments, but.  when  sentiments  embody  themselves  in  acts,  the  acts 
can  be  measured,  and  ill-will  in  industrial  establishments  is  very 
apt  to  show  itself  in  strikes.  The  strike  statistics  oug'ht,  there- 
fore, to  reflect  sooner  or  later  any  decided  change  for  the  better 
in  these  relations.  The  German  strike  statistics  are  not  uni- 
form, and  do  not  cover  a  very  long  period,  but  such  as  exist  indi- 
cate that  while  strikes  have  tlieir  ups  and  downs,  their  general 
tendency  has  been  upward  since  1890."  Still  more  significant  is 
tbe  fact  that  in  1897,  fourteen  years  after  the  first  Insurance 
bwwas  passed^  a  special  insurance  company  called  'Industria** 
ns  fofmed  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  marks,  for  the  express 
lerpoM  of  indemnifying  employers  for  losses  through  strikes. 
hmMiid  appear,  thereforCt  that  compulsory  insurance  has  not 
Jbofiibcd  or  even  checked  the  strike  fever,  but  that  conversely 
ftt  prevalence  of  strikes  has  led  to  the  creation  of  a  new  branch 
of  insuiancc 

While  it  was  not  announced  as  one  of  the  objects  of  govem- 
OBtt  insurance  to  diminish  the  amount  spent  on  the  poor,  it  was 
vdoobcedly  expected  that  its  effect  would  be  to  lessen  the  num- 
kr  of  paupers.  Investigations  made  into  the  causes  of  poverty 
■  Genuany  some  years  ago,  some  of  which  were  made  by  Dr. 
^tOM  Bochment  and  others  by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau, 
coDcar  in  showing  that  in  the  aggregate  some  75  per  cent,  of 
k  cases  of  pauperism  were  attributed  to  sickness,  accident, 
ffcyiical  incapacity,  old  age,  or  death  of  the  bread-winner.* 

'Aiablc  tiMming  the  number  of  strikes  and  strikers  in  Prussia  for  every 
y^^tmt  from  xBgo  to  igoi,  was  printed  by  the  writer  in  the  YqU  Alumni 
FmU|  (or  M«j  4.  190+ 

IV  md  fi|Brc<  showing  th^  c^u^cs  of  pauperism  in  the  whole  empire 

^^«fc  <ir  injury  by  nccidcnt, 3.3 

Ifetii  of  bmd-wxrvner,  not  by  accident 17.3 

S>i&u«  of  the  pAopcr  Of  in  his  family a?!) 

'^Ay  or  neoad  weakness ^  12.4 

QM^ , 14.8 

7S6 
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Now  it  so  happens  that  all  of  these  causes  of  pauperism  are 
provided  for  in  workingnien's  insurance,  and  if  the  great  mass 
of  wage  workers,  who  are  the  ones  most  liable  on  account  oj 
their  small  incomes  to  become  dependent,  are  forced  to  insure 
themselves  against  these  very  contingencies,  and  in  addition  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  contributions  of  their  employers,  it  would  seem 
natural  to  expect  that  fewer  would  become  dependent,  and  that 
gradually  insurance  would  take  the  place  of  poor  relief  for  all 
but  very  few.  This  expectation  seems  the  more  natural,  when 
we  consider  the  figures  in  detail.  Unfortunately  we  have  no^ 
general  statistics  giving  the  cost  of  poor  relief  since  the  investi- 
gation of  1885,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  we  should  place  implicit 
reliance  upon  the  figures  gathered  at  that  time.  Yet,  as  we 
have  no  others,  they  may  at  least  furnish  us  a  rough  means  of 
comparison.  The  number  of  paupers  enumerated  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  that  year  was  1,592,386,  and  the  amount  spent 
upon  them  was  about  90^000,000  marks,  which  gave  an  average 
expenditure  for  every  one  himdred  inhabitants  within  the  limits 
of  the  law  of  settlement*  of  195  marks.  In  1897  the  total 
amount  spent  on  benefits  of  all  kinds  under  compulsory  insur- 
ance was  256,432,403  markSj*  which,  with  the  increased  popu- 
lation, gave  an  expenditure  for  every  one  hundred  inhabitants 
of  about  479  marks,  or  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  average 
expenditure  on  poor  relief  in  18S5.  This  did  not  include  the 
expenses  of  administration,  but  only  the  amount  directly  spent 
on  the  beneficiaries.  So  large  an  expenditure  of  money  upon 
the  very  classes  who  are  most  liable  to  become  dependent  might 
be  reasonably  expected  to  almost  abolish  pauperism,  since  there 
must  be  many  cases  in  which  individual  members  of  a  family 

Large  number  of  children ?jb 

Lack  o£  work **..., «.,...»..  ^.0 

Drink   ^A 

Disindiitation  to  work. ....  * , 14 

Sundries   *.,, 75       244 

ioo«o     100.0 
(Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichi,  Neue  Folgc,  Band  29,  p.  40,) 

^Siatistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge,  No.  29,  p.  56. 
'Lass  und  Zahiij  p.  isQl 
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could  now  be  supported  with  the  rest,  when  they  previously  were 
thrown  upon  the  public.  That  the  question  has  interested  the 
aothohtics  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Verein  fur  Armenpflege 
has  twice»  in  1895  and  in  1901^  taken  the  matter  up  for  investi- 
gation  and  discussion,  and  that  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau 
tmdcrtook  in  1894  and  published  in  1897  an  elaborate  investi- 
gaitioo  into  the  whole  subject.  It  obtained  its  material  mainly 
in  the  form  of  answers  to  the  following  five  specific  questions, 
nhicb  it  addressed  to  the  ofiidals  in  charge  of  poor  relief 
thiocigfaout  Germany: 

A,  Has  the  care  of  the  poor  been  relieved  by  workingmen^s 
insurance 
(t)  Through  sick  insurance? 
(b>  Through  accident  insurance? 
(c)  Through  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance? 
Bl  Has  the  number  of  those  supported  and  the  amount  spent 
upon  them  since  the  introduction  of  the  several  insur- 
ance laws  not  diminished,  and  to  what  is  this  to  be 
attributed  ? 
C  Has  the  care  of  the  poor  in  numerous  cases  been  made  sup- 
plementary to  the  benefits  of  workingmen's  insurance 
and  provisionally  substituted  for  them  ? 

He  answers  received  were  not  complete,  and  it  was  not  possible 
statistically  to  prove  cither  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  total 
*Dount  spent  upon  the  poor  throughout  the  empire.  I  have, 
tewcvcr,  tried  to  analyze  the  returns  as  far  as  possible,  and 
cooparcd  my  analysis  with  the  generalizations  published  by  the 
Boitau.  As  regards  the  first  question,  subdivided  into  three 
kidi,  which  asks  whether  the  burden  of  the  poor  has  been 
>*Bpfed  t)y  Mrorkingmen's  insurance,  the  official  summary  says 
Ita  "by  far  the  greater  part"  of  the  authorities  questioned  say 
'tat  it  has  been  relieved,  A  careful  count  shows  that  of  the 
•ottl  nmriier  of  answers  44  per  cent  give  a  simple  affirmative, 
'Be  19  per  cent,  more  give  a  more  or  less  qualified  affirmative 
Yet,  when  we  come  to  ask  whether  there  has  been  a 


'^  acU&od  of  obtaining  these  pt^rccntagcs  should  be  cxplaineeL  There 
**t  9B  ofiriiU  or  tx>ar(b  which  gave  answers  to  the  questions.  Inasmuch 
■•Qwainn  -A"    wa»  divided  into  three  pftra*  there  should  have  been  276 
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diminution  either  in  the  number  of  paupers  or  in  the  amount 
spent  for  them,  it  appears  that  58  per  cent,  state  that  there  has 
been  no  such  diminution.  In  other  words,  it  would  appear  that 
in  a  good  many  cases  those  who  say  that  the  burden  of  poor 
relief  has  been  lessened,  mean,  not  that  it  is  absolutely  less  than 
it  formerly  was,  but  that  it  would  have  been  increased  much 
more,  if  it  had  not  been  for  workingmen's  insurance.  When  we 
consider  that  the  period  imder  consideration  has  been  a  period 
of  industrial  prosperity,  commercial  expansion,  external  peace 
and  rising  wages,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  the  burden 
of  poor  relief  would  tend  downwards,  as  it  has  been  tending 
in  England,  and  as  out-door  relief  has  been  tending  in  many 
of  our  American  cities  imder  good  administration.  If  there  are 
no  general  economic  reasons  for  an  increase  in  the  needs  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Germany,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  must  be  a 
social  or  psychological  reason,  and  there  are  certainly  strong  indi- 
cations of  this.  While  some  officials  speak  of  depression  in 
particular  trades,  the  migration  of  workers  to  the  cities,  etc,  as 
causes  of  the  increased  expenditure,  others  speak  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  poor  to  demand  more.  A  report  from  Gotha*  says 
that  the  poor  have  become  accustomed  to  demand  help  from  the 
public.  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  "the  shrinking  from  the 
elee^os3mary  character  of  poor  relief  is  disappearing  among 
the  needy,  those  who  are  not  insured  demand  public  support 
more  frequently  than  formerly,  and  even  occasionally  refuse 
private  aid.  Then  again  those  who  are  not  insured,  seeing  the 
amounts  which  are  paid  to  those  who  are  insured,  demand  a 
more  ample  allowance  from  the  poor  law  authorities,  and  not 

answers,  but  in  many  cases  no  answers  at  all  were  given — in  others  only 
one  or  two  of  the  sub-questions  were  answered,  and  in  still  others  some 
were  answered  affirmatively,  others  negatively,  by  the  same  writer.  The 
percentages  given  represent  fractions  of  276.  If  we  count  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  any  one  of  the  sub-questions,  a,  b,  and  c,  is  answered  affirma- 
tively, even  though  others  may  be  answered  negatively,  we  reach  the  result 
that  about  60  per  cent  of  those  questioned  state  that  there  has  been  some 
favorable  influence  upon  poor  relief,  while  about  9  per  cent,  more  give 
qualified  answers  which  are  on  the  whole  favorable.  A  number  of  answers 
are,  however,  so  extremely  guarded  as  to  make  their  classification  doubtfuL 
^  Vierteljahrshefte  sur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  p.  ii,  45. 
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inireqaenUy  get  it.*'  ^  It  also  happens  here  and  there  that  when 
people  have  been  refused  an  aHowance  under  the  insurance  law 
for  lack  of  proofs  they  go  to  the  poor  law  authorities  and  demand 
a  larger  sum  on  account  of  their  presumptive  insurance  claim. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Verein  fur  Armenpflege  %md  IVohi- 

ikatigkeit  by  Wilhelm  Helling  in  1901  we  learn  some  facts  which 

lean  to  indicate  that  insurance  is  not  having  the  educational 

rfect  upon  thrift  that  was  expected.     "It  is  unfortunate,"   he 

lljs>  "to  be  obliged  to  say  that  persons  who  have  established 

I  ODQtiagent  claim  upon  the  benefits  of  insurance  by  contribu- 

tioctt  find  it  so  difficult  to  make  up  their  minds  to  maintain  this 

cban  by  the  payment  of  small  voluntary  sums,  and  also  that 

hnDy  any  use  has  been  made  of  the  right  of  optional  insurance. 

.    .     It  is  positively  terrible  to  notice  the  number  of  women, 

»ho,  when  they  marry,  give  up  the  rights  which  they  have 

onied  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  a  comparatively  small 

WD  of  ready  money,  by  having  half  of  the  sums  already  paid 

irfundcd  to  ihcm.***      Even  where  the  burden  of  poor  relief 

has  been   diminished    it  has  not  always   fallen    to   an   extent 

e^  to  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  employers  alone.     Thus,  in 

tkdty  of  Konigsbergj  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  20,000  in  the 

pop&btion  daring  four  years,  the  expenditure  on  poor  relief  has 

•Ctimily  diminished,  but,  while  they  do  not  claim  to  have  made 

•»Trig  on  this  score  of  more  than  130,000  marks,  employers 

plidin  1896-1897  about  380,000  marks,  or  nearly  three  times 

IbtDOunt,  as  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  insurance.* 

*/W.  p.  ii,  g. 

'Seinittu  des  dtuitcktn  Vrrtins  fur  ArmfnPfUge  and   iVohithdtigheit^ 

'Un  and  Zahn,  p.  2S1. 

^fiforcf  qooled  by  Dr.  Pinkus  in  hi$  article  in  the  February  number  of 

^  Yitt  Rsncw  to  show  a  decreasing  expenditure  on  the  poor  in  the  city  of 

kla  do  act  seOD  to  agree  with  the  fibres  published  in  tJic  re|K>rt  of  the 

Ji|nl  Scatiibca]  Bureau.    The  number  of  pauper?  for  every  100  inhabi- 

[tttt  ii  (rvtn  officially  as  follows : 


lft& 


15.80 

iSSO 

16.19 

1890 

16.21 

1891 

tg-H 

1892 

2S^ 

>893 

3003 
^■04 
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The  special  investigation  made  by  the  Verein  fur  Armenpfiege, 
and  reported  upon  by  Dr.  Richard  Freund  in  1895,  reaches  con- 
clusions similar  to  those  of  the  official  investigation.  That  is, 
while  claiming  that  the  agencies  for  the  care  of  the  poor  have 
been  greatly  relieved  by  the  operation  of  the  insurance  laws^ 
he  acknowledges  that  the  financial  burden  has  been  considerably 
increased.  Indeed^  Dr.  Freund  seems  to  consider  this  in  itself 
a  sign  of  progress  which  is  due  directly  to  the  influence  of  the 
social  laws.  "It  is  no  mistake,"  he  says,  '*to  assiune  that 
precisely  the  increased  measure  of  care  which  has  been  given  to 
the  working  classes  by  the  worktngmen's  insurance  legislation 
has  not  been  without  influence  upon  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  mass  of  the  population,  and  that  this  influence  is  making 
itself  felt  in  poor  relief."* 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  accidents  indemnified  has  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  insured  was  brought  out 
by  Dr.  Pinkus  in  the  article  published  in  the  Februaiy  number 
of  the  Yale  Review^  and  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  these  figvtres  had  been  considered 
sufficiently  with  reference  to  other  figures  taken  from  the  insur- 
ance statistics,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  mind  of  the  insured.  Not  only  have  the  minor 
accidents  increased  very  rapidly,  but  the  cost  of  sickness  has 
increased,  whether  we  measure  it  by  the  cost  per  member,  or  per 
case  of  sickness,  or  per  day  of  sickness.'  Not  only  has  the  cost 
of  sickness  increased,  but  also  the  duration  of  sickness  per  one 
hundred  members  insured  and  oer  case  of  sickness,  and  this,  in 


per 

The  expenditure  for  every  100  inhabitants  is  i^ven  as  follows 
Mirta, 

18S4 55434 

i88s  542.56 

1S86 54671 

1887 538.58 

iSSS S4003 

iViwtUtjahrshefte  aur  Statistik  des  Deutschtn  Reichs,  Heft  2,  197.  P-  22-33.) 

^Schrificn  des  deutschen   Vereins  fur  Armenpfiege  und  WohUhdtigk^^ 
Heft  2t,  p.  iDO, 


1889 54894 

iSqo  *..,.. 59^74 

1S91 617.33 

1892 650.60 

189J 663.57 
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c  of  the  improvements  in  methods  of  treatnientj  and  the 
diminution  of  the  death-rate.* 

It  seems  diOicult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  are  either 

more  cas^ss  of  simulation  or  a  greater  tendency  to  exa^erate  the 

gravity  of  sickness  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  care  in 

sickness  can  be  obtained.      It  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  easy  to 

explain  the  increase  of  accidents.      The  matter  is  considered 

sufficiently  serious,  however^  to  demand  extended  consideration 

in  the  government  report  made  by  Lass  und  Zahn,  who  dispose 

o(  ihe  matter  as  follows :    "From  what  has  been  said  there  is 

no  {ground  for  the  claim  that  obligatory  accident  insurance  itself 

Wads  to  an  increase  of  accidents,  in  that  it  makes  the  workingmen 

ordess  and  employers  indifferent.    That  any  one  should  now, 

having  r^ard  to  the  existing  insurance,  expose  himself  more 

fritolously  to  an  accident;    that  he  should  allow  a  finger  to  be 

on  off  or  allow  his  leg  to  be  crushed  is  in  contradiction,  as 

Boediker  well  remarks,  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.     The 

br  of  pain,  the  uncertainty  of  the  restdt,  which  may  be  deadly, 

operate  upon  the  mind  more  than  the  prospect  of  getting  an 

iBowinoc  which  at  the  most  may  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 

todted  earnings.    Accidents  which  are  brought  about  inten- 

tottUy  are  in  any  case  not  indemnified."  ^ 

This  a  priori  reasoning  is  a  plausible  answer  to  the  claim 
tetDcn  deliberately  injure  themselves  to  get  an  indemnity,  but 
OKI  arc  not  unknown  in  which  people  have  acted  in  what  seems 
te  bi  an  irrattonal  manner,  and  it  still  remains  necessary  to 
**p*im  why  minor  accidents  should  have  increased  in  $pite 
of  the  very  great  efforts  made  by  employers  to  introduce  safety 
•Ppliaaccs  and  prevent  injuries.  A  number  of  reasons  are, 
4erefore,  given  for  this  increase : 

'For  deuils  see  table  pablistied  in  Vai^  Atumm  Weekly  for  May  4,  190^ 

Ai  Obi  artide  wtt  Boing  to  press,  the  first  section  of  an  official  publica- 
BM  prepared  by  the  German  gx^vemiiient  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  was 
^•ul,  bat  it  did  oM  contain  the  statistical  part.  In  the  expectation  that 
V^ttitMtics  Will  foon  be  avjiilabk,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  publish  m  full 
Wkkal  tablet  only  coming  down  to  1899,  but  to  print  in  a  future  number 

>^  Yalx  Rmcw  ttic  statistics  prepared  for  the  St  Louis  Exposition. 

■Liti  n^  Zahu,  p.  167. 
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(i)  It  is  said  that  they  are  more  strictly  reported,  which  is 
probably  the  case.  But  this  could  hardly  explain  the  progression 
beyond  the  first  few  years. 

(2)  The  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  workingmen  in  large  establishments  is  g^ven  as  a  reason, 
but  this  argument  seems  to  be  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  accidents  is  more  noticeable  in 
agriculture,  where  the  Germans  use  little  machinery,  than  in 
industry,  for  where  the  industrial  accidents  reported  increased 
less  than  three-fold,  accidents  in  agriculture  increased  about 
twenty-fold  in  a  shorter  time.  Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that, 
if  the  different  occupations  are  ranked  according  to  the  fre- 
quency of  accidents,  those  which  involve  the  use  of  comparatively 
little  machinery  are  near  the  head,  while  those  involving  much 
machinery  are  at  the  foot,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Industries  Ranked  Accosding  to  Fkequencv  of  Accidents.^ 

accmsnts  indemnified. 

Per  z,ooo  full-time  workmen. 
1897 

1.  Vehicle  driving 16.97 

2.  Grist  mills  13.51 

3.  Packing  and  despatch 13.36 

4.  Mines 12.09 

5.  Quarries   11.94 

6.  Excavating ix^S 

7.  Wood  11.77 

8.  Interior  navigation 11.35 

9.  Breweries  11.31 

10.  Building IX.04 

11.  Paper 9^ 

12.  Ocean  navigation &.95 

13.  Iron  and  steel 8.9a 

14.  Sugar 7.89 

15.  Chemicals  7*76 

16.  Distilleries   7*67 

17.  Provisions    7-03 

la    Food  6.79 

19.  Brick   6.71 

20.  Chimney  sweeping 6.14 

21.  Railroads   5*86 

22.  Fine  mechanics 5^ 

'  Report  of  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor,  i899>  P*  769- 
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^    Leather  ,  5.23 

34    Gas  and  water.. ,...*,,,,..  5.14 

as.    Street  railways 5.14 

a6.    Metals ...,,. 421 

J7.    Glass 407 

a&    Musical  instruments 3.96 

^    Textiles   ,,.,.,, 3.41 

30.  Paper  goods   , 3.39 

31.  Printins 2.66 

3t.     Pottery 2.33 

33.    Qothing 2.1B 

34    Silk   , , ij6 

35.    Tobacco  ,. ,..,.... , .,  043 

Professor  BantUn  of  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering 

in  the  School  of  Technology  at  Stuttgart,  in  an  address  on 

Gennan  industry  and  workingtnen's  insurance,  delivered  before 

fte  school  in   1901^  subscribed  apparently  without  question  to 

tbeoflkia]  view  that  the  increase  of  less  serious  accidents  can- 

W  be  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  workingmen,  because  such 

1  view  would  be  contrary    **to  the  desire  for  self-preservation, 

•tich  is  deeply  rooted  in  every  human  being."     The   same 

inthor,  however,  mentions  particularly  the  comparatively  small 

fwpency  of  accidents  in  iron  and  steel,  as  welt  as  in  wood  indus- 

^  because  the  managers  of  those  industries  have  known  how 

bpard  against  the  danger  coming  from  machinery.     He  shows 

**iit  accidents  coming  from  the  explosion  of  boilers  are  partic- 

ihrty  infrequent  on  account  of  the  care  which  is  taken.^      He 

*lto  quotes  the  president  of  an  insurance  society  in  the  lumber 

^^  as  saj-ing :  "la  point  of  fact  in  consequence  of  our  general 

*tensi?e  efforts  the  seriousness  of  accidents  in  connection  witli 

oidiintiy  has  diminished  very  much.     Certain  characteristic 

»™  of  se\*ere  injuries   which   were   formerly  very  frequent 

curat  al)  now,"' 

'  rcments  seem  to  cast  a  good  deal  of  doubt  upon  the 
^^  r  increase  of  accidents  is  due  to  the  increased  use 

'\cry. 

!  is  claimed  that  the  great  activity  of  trade  has  required 
-rr*»inimeni  of  less  experienced  men.    It  is  impossible  to 

•^  '^'*^tUn'   Di€  Df%U<ht  Industrie  und  dit  ArbHttrvrrtichtrung,  Fest- 
PL  ai. 
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control  this  statement  by  statistics,  but  some  light  is  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  figures  which  show  that  accidents  are  much  less  fre- 
quent in  proportion  among  the  younger  men  than  among  the 
noiddle  aged  and  elderly. 

It  appeared,  for  instance,  in  1897  that  the  ntmiber  of  the 
injured,  in  proportion  to  one  hundred  insured  in  each  class, 
varied  as  follows : 

*  Under  16  0^  30-30  a54  50-60  1.38 

16-18      0.33         30-^40         ags  60-70  i^ 

18-20      0.36  40-50  1^3       70  and  over       0^5 

It  is  not  shown  that  the  inexperienced  laborers  are  necessarily 
the  young,  but  this  is  not  an  unfair  asstmiption. 
^  (4)  The  increased  familiarity  of  the  men  with  the  law  is 
given  as  not  the  least  of  the  causes,  and  there  seems  every  reason 
to  consider  this  true.  In  other  words,  the  causes  of  the  accidents 
are  not  mainly  material  or  mechanical,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
psychological. 

The  psychological  element  in  accidents  also  shows  itself  in  the 
distribution  of  accidents  according  to  the  day  of  the  week.  We 
find  quite  imiversally  that  Monday  furnishes  the  largest  nimiber 
of  accidents  and  Saturday  the  next  largest,  and  this  law  applies 
both  to  industry  and  to  agriculture. 

Frequency  op  Accidents.* 

In  Industry.        In  Agricultnre. 
1897  zSgi 

Sunday  ai6  0.27 

Monday 1.23  1.17 

Tuesday  1.17  1.14 

Wednesday  i.io  i.io 

Thursday i.io  1.07 

Friday i.o6  1-08 

Saturday I.19  I-I7 

(The  numbers  are  coefficients  indicating  the  frequency  of  accidents  on 
a  given  day  of  the  week  as  compared  with  the  average  for  all  days.) 

An  interesting  table  bearing  upon  the  same  subject  is  one  which 
shows  an  increasing  percentage  of  accidents  due  to  the  fault 
of  the  industrial  worker: 

^Lass  und  Zahn,  p.  172. 
*Lass  und  Zahn,  p.  171. 
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Cavse  of  Accidents.* 

FuU  of  employer 20.47  i?'30 

"        5iroricer 36.56  ^74 

both  together  ..,., ,.  461  +83 

fdlow  workers^  or  third  persons 340  5.31 

causes,  such  ^  danger  of  occupation 44-0  4^-32 

Of5«  la  tempted  to  contrast  the  German  experience  with  the 
jtmhs  of  the  operations  of  a  mutual  fire  insurance  company  in 
lirtiich  in  contrast  with  the  German  system  the  beneficiaries  also 
btar  the  losses,  and  tlierefore  have  a  direct  motive  for  minimiz- 
ing ihein-  The  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pray  was  organized  in  1850*  It  is  imder  the  management  of 
Edward  Atkinson,  who  is  president  and  treasurer*  The  statis- 
tics, nraiiing  over  half  a  century,  are  very  itistructive  regarding 
Ak  effects  of  this  system,  especially  so  if  we  take  the  figures 
snnged  by  decades.  The  single  years  show  considerable  varia- 
fioaa^  3$  might  be  expected.  The  report  issued  for  the  year 
oding  Dccmber  31,  1899,  gives  the  rate  of  loss  to  the  amount 
wriata  per  hundred  dollars  as  follows : 

nnt  6eca4k 1850-1859  0,36^1 

Second    " i86o-i86g  0.2427 

Tliird      ** 1870-1S7O  0.2098 

Pbnrtfa    **      .^.,..- 18B0-1SS9  o.ig63 

Fifth       •*      1890-1890  0.1080 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  impression  that  the  number  of 
nnK»-  iccidents  has  increased  under  the  operation  of  the  insur- 
ttot  laws.  Whether  workmen  have  become  more  careless,  or 
*ktther  they  have  become  more  ready  to  exaggerate  their 
B|Qries»  the  effect  of  giving  them  under  the  forms  of  insurance 
■  iademnicy  of  which  they  do  not  bear  the  burden  seems  to 
hvt  stimulated  an  irresponsibihty,  which  all  the  efforts  of  the 
to  diminish  accidents  have  not  yet  overcome, 
Reteroice  is  made  in  tlie  article  of  Dr.  Pinkus  to  the  increas- 
OOQSumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  Gennany,  but  this 
frfynninena  is  not  brought  into  direct  causal  relation  to  other 
connected  with  workingmen's  insurance,  nor  is  it 
with  similar  statistics  from  England,     The  following 

'  (Lass  uad  Zahs.  p.  173.) 
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tables  show  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beer  in  Germany, 
and  of  sundry  articles  in  the  United  Kingdom : 

CONSUMPTIOK  OF  BeeR  IN  GeSICANY/ 

Increue  or  decreftse. 
1880 84.6  litres 

1885    88.8     "  4.2litr« 

1890 105.8     "  17.0     '• 

1895 "57     "  9-9     " 

1900    125.0     "  9.3     " 

1901 124.0     "  -1,0     " 

United  Kingdom.* 

186 1  1886  x8gt  X896 

Sugar,  lbs 67.35  66.69  80^  85.29 

Tea,  lbs 458  4-92  5-36  S-77 

Tobacco,  lbs 1.42  144  1.61  1.73 

Spirits,  gals 1.06  .94  1.04  x.02 

Beer,  gals 27.79  2690  30.16  30.89 

It  is  significant  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer 
per  capita  in  Germany  has  been  much  greater  in  every  period 
of  five  years  since  the  beginning  of  insurance  than  in  the  five 
years  preceding.  The  slight  falling  off  in  the  year  1901  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  commercial  depression.  Let  us  now  com- 
pare these  figures  with  those  showing  the  consumption  of  lead- 
ing articles  in  the  United  Kingdom,  taking  the  years  1881  to 
1896,  instead  of  1880  to  1895,  because  the  consumption  of  beer 
is  not  given  in  our  tables  for  1880.  It  appears  that  in  Great 
Britain  the  consumption  of  spirits  on  the  whole  fell  off;  that 
the  consumption  of  beer  increased  by  only  about  11  per  cent; 
that  the  most  notable  increase  was  in  the  consumption  of  tea  and 
sugar,  while  the  consumption  of  beer  in  Germany  increased 
in  fifteen  years  by  about  36  per  cent.,  and  continued  to  increase 
afterwards.  It  does  not  seem  irrational  to  trace  a  connectioa 
between  insurance,  the  drink  habit  and  accidents  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  The  large  sums  spent  on  the  working  classes  in  the 
form  of  indemnities  must  ease  considerably  the  burden  coming 

^The  figures  for  the  years  1880  to  1895  ^i*c  taken  from  Lass  und  Zalm, 
p.  209,  for  1900  and  1901  from  Statistiches  Jahrbuch  des  Deutschen  Reichts 

1903,  p.  192. 

'From  an  article  by  Geo.  H.  Wood  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistieal 
SocUty,  i899>  P-  6S0. 
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^Brom  sickness,  accideat  and  invalidity.  These  classes  are 
^Bobviously  becoming  accustomed  to  having  the  government  pro- 
B  vide  for  thcni  in  tliese  contingencies*  That  means  that  they 
(  spend  on  comforts  and  luxuries  money  which  otherwise  they 
would  save,  or  use  la  emergencies,  and  apparently  a  good  deal 
of  this  expenditure  goes  for  drink,  which  in  turn  causes  accidents, 
(specially  on  blue  Monday.  There  is  nothing  more  incredible 
in  tius  than  in  the  obser\'ation  made  by  any  traveler  from  the 
Utiitcd  States  or  England  that  foot-passengers  in  Germany  take 
ndo  in  crossing  the  streets  which  they  do  not  in  this  country.  It 
might  seem  contrary  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  that  a 
Gennan  ia  crossing  the  streets  should  not  turn  to  see  whether 
ihone  is  about  to  run  him  down,  and  yet  it  is  an  undoubted 
iaa  that  drivers  are  constantly  obliged  to  shout  to  foot-pas- 
wigCTs  in  order  to  get  ihem  out  of  tlie  way,  while  in  England 
,.-•  .u^  United  States  this  occurs  but  rarely.  The  habit  of 
i^  the  government  to  look  out  for  us  naturally  stimulates 
»  Ctneral  disinclination  to  look  out  for  ourselves,  and,  won- 
fafnl  as  arc  the  achievements  of  German  insurance,  the  con- 
dHwn  seems  inevitable  that  it  has  thus  far  not  only  not  stimu- 
lUftlthe  forethought  and  responsibility  of  tJie  mass  of  the  people, 
tehas  mther  weakened  them. 

Tlie  general  conclusion  of  this  study  may  be  summarized  as 

fcflnrs:  Compulsory  insurance  has  not  filled  the  working  classes 

*t4  gratitude  towards  the  government,  since  it  was  avowedly  a 

■iUfflt  aimed  at  the  social  democratic  party,  and  therefore 

n|uded  by  them  with  suspicion;  nor  has  it  made  the  working 

•tt  friendly  and  concilatory  towards  the  employers,  since  the 

kordcn  of  insurance  is  one  borne  involuntarily  by  the  latter.     On 

fitber  hand,  the  effect  of  giving  them  allowances  and  help  in 

of  trouble  has  apparently  been  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  self- 

h^  increase  the  demands  upon  the  public  purse,  and  to  make 

less  wise  and  responsible  in  their  expenditure. 


Henry  W.  Farnam. 
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Cartells  et  Trusts,    Par  Et  Martin  Saint-Leon.    Paris,  1903 — pp. 

viii,  248. 
Trustgesetzgebung  nnd  Rechtsprechung  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten 

von  Amerika,     Voo  Dr.  Victor  Graetz.    Vienna,  1903 — pp.  34. 

The  tendencies  to  industrial  consolidation  seem  to  be  arousing^  as 
much  interest  in  Europe  as  here  and  the  foreign  student  turns  first 
to  the  experience  of  the  United  States  in  his  efforts  to  understand 
the  problem-    A  growing  supply  of  foreign  literature  on  American 
trusts  is  the  result     S<Hne  of  these  works  are  based  on  personal 
study  of  particular  combinations  in  their  own  home,  while  others 
aim  to  present  summaries  of  the  many  investigations  to  the  general 
public.     M.  Saint-Leon's  book  is  of  the  latter  class  and  consequently, 
though  faithfully  and  efficiently  carried  out,  his  study  is  not  of  special 
value  to  American  readers.    The  author  has  been  through  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  and  his  bibliographical  notes  will  prove  convenient 
for  reference.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  writing  from  such  a 
distance,  the  author  can  add  any  new  knowledge  regarding  conditions 
on  this  side  the  ocean,  but  his  work  may  be  recommended  to  his 
own  public  as  a  fair-minded  summary.    On  the  whole,  it  is  free  frocQ 
important  errors,  though  some  of  his  facts,  taken  from  reports  threte- 
or  four  years  old,  are  already  out  of  date,  and  the  recent  revelations 
concerning  the  weakness  of  some  of  the  trusts  and  the  charactexr 
of  their  managers  might  alter  some  of  his  <^inions  and  the  import- 
ance attached  to  the  utterances  of  certain  "financiers." 

The  author  gives  a  similar  but  briefer  account  of  the  combinations 
in  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  England,  but  adds  nothing  to  ttie 
more  extensive  knowledge  that  we  already  have  in  Prof.  Jenks' 
report  to  the  Industrial  Commission.    He  loc^s  upon  the  Gennafl 
Kartell  as  a  desirable  movement  of  a  defensive  nature  against  cut- 
throat competition  and  on  the  American  trust  as  an  organization  lor 
offensive  and  aggressive  conquest  of  the  market.    The  causes  of  tiK 
contrast  between  the  two  would  have  been  made  plainer  if  tk 
author  had  considered  the  important  difference  in  the  law  of  the 
two  countries.    The  Kartell  in  Grermany  is  str<Hig  and  enduriif 
because  such  contracts  are  enforceable  in  the  courts.    In  this  countrf 
the  pool  gave  way  to  the  trust,  and  the  trust  proper  to  the  coih- 
sdidation  because  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  are  unlawful. 
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The  pamphlet  by  Dr,  Graetz  on  Trust  Legislation  is  a  rqjrint  of 

a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Kartells  instituted  by  the  Industrial 

Coundl  of  th«  Ministry  of  Commerce.     It  shows  the  careful  study 

of  Axnerican  conditions  made  by  the  author  in  a  recent  visit  to  this 

coontxy  amd  an  unusual  grasp  of  tlie  intricate  economic,  political  and 

social  foctors  which  determine  trust  legislation  and  its  enforcement. 

His  Ircalment  would  have  been  improved  by  a  more  careful  separa- 

tioa  of  Federal  and  State  legislation^  since  to  the  foreign  reader 

tbc  limitation   of  Federal   jurisdiction   is  not  usually   intelligibte. 

Fiirtbennorc  the  real  state  of  the  law  can  only  be  understood  from 

\  ftndy  of  judicial  interpretation  of  the  statutes.     For  instance,  the 

utfaor  cites  the  many  exemptions  of  farmers'  associations  from  the 

ip^Scatioo  of  anti-trust  laws  without  adding  that  such  exemptions 

taw  been  several  times  declared  unconstitutional*    The  report  of 

Dr.  Gnetz  is  not  intended  for  the  American  reader,  but  for  the 

cnligfatcnment  of  the  foreign  investigator,  and  on  the  whole  is  a  safe 

pwfc.    One  serious  error,  however,  should  be  noted.     In  discussing 

the  dif&cuhies  of  State  control  because  of  the  great  variety  of  State 

*tatmcs,  he  interprets  Art.  IV,  Sec.  2  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 

tWBtomcan  that  rights  acquired  in  one  State  must  be  recc^fntzed  in 

dadttr  States.    This,  of  course,  would  not  be  true  of  an  individual, 

•till  IcM  of  a  corporation.     There  is  no  such    **Freizugigkeit  des 

Rtcko"  as  he  imagines, 

H,  c.  E. 


\kfe  of  Man.     Studies  in  Optimistic  Philosophy.     By  Elie 
nikofF.     English  translation  edited  by  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. 
• '  York  and  London :  G.  P*  Putnam,  1903 — pp.  xvii  +  309. 

^Vwcd  from  whatever  standpoint,  this  is  a  remarkable  work, 

•It  higfi  standing  of  the  autlior  and  his  honorable  position  in  the 

tttkar  institute  bespeak  a  hearing  for  an>thing  he  cares  to  say ; 

•d  »lat  he  says  is  expressed  clearly  and  interestingly,  and  is  evi- 

tnmslated  with  skill.     Most  remarkable,  however,  from  such 

ioorcc;  is  the  fact  that  this  volume  announces  a  crusade  against 

enemies  less  than  old  age  and  death.     It  proposes  a 

and  a  "thanatology" — sciences  whose  practical  appli- 

will  be  to  lengthen  life  to  what  the  author  conceives  to  be 

""UlDeifl  of  years." 

I^pQB  tbc  bk>log>'  (or  bacteriology)  of  this  book  a  1a)'man  may 
»i-nfiirf  fo  pronounce.    The  author's  idea  is  briefly  the  follow- 
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Log':  Senile  sclerosis  is  brought  on  by  the  action  of  the  normally 
beneficent  phagocytes  (a  discovery  of  Metchnikoff's)  of  the  body, 
which,  owing  to  certain  conditions,  begin  to  prey  upon  the  specific 
cells  of  the  various  organs,  replacing  them  with  connective  tissue. 
Such  a  death  as  we  consider  due  to  the  "breaking-up"  of  old  age  is 
therefore  a  violent^  not  a  natural  death,  and  can  be  prevented  when 
it  becomes  possible  artificially  to  strengthen  the  cells,  or  to  restrain 
the  niacrophags  in  their  deadly  work.  If  this  could  be  done,  the 
life  of  man  would  be  increased  to  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 
years  or  over,  when  natural  deaths  called  for  like  sleep  by  an  instinct 
of  the  body,  would  supervene. 

No  doubt  such  a  consummation  would  oflFer  problems  enough  to 
the  anthropologist  or  sociologist ;  in  the  present  volume,  however,  his 
attention  is  claimed  by  the  preceding  argument  of  the  book,  which 
leads  up  to  the  climax  indicated.  Part  L  deals  with  the  dishar- 
monies in  the  nature  of  man  and  is  introduced  by  a  discussion  of 
those  to  be  found  among  inferior  beings.  Darwinian  ground  is 
retraversed  here,  and  although  the  efficacy  of  natural  selection  is 
in  no  way  questioned,  the  fact  is  insisted  upon  that  numberless 
disharmonies  are  still  in  the  process  of  being  removed  by  that 
agency.  A  chapter  follows  on  the  simian  origin  of  man,  which 
carries  Huxley's  argument  forward  and  strengthens  it  by  utilizing 
the  restilts  of  the  most  modem  investigations.  The  newest  element 
here  is  the  exhibition  of  the  blood  relationship  of  man  and  anthro- 
poids as  shown  by  serum  and  precipitates.  A  catalogue  of  dis-^^^f 
harmonies  now  follows,  of  intense  interest,  in  the  organization  of^* 
the  human  digestive  and  reproductive  systems^  in  family  and  social 
instincts,  and  in  that  of  self-preservation.  It  Is  in  the  treatment  of 
the  last-named  that  the  author,  relying  on  too  few  though  striking 
instances,  appears  to  have  exaggerated  somewhat  man's  fear  of 
death.  Perhaps  Tolstoi  and  Zola  and  many  others  have  expressed 
such  fear ;  death-bed  scenes  are  often  fearful  and  excruciating ;  but 
while  we  can  cite  so  many  cases  that  illustrate  what  appears  to  be 
the  opposite  attitude,  we  hesitate  to  lend  much  countenance  to  this 
part  of  the  argument.  Among  others^  what  of  Darwin  himself, 
who  said,  as  he  perceived  the  approach  of  death,  "I  am  not  the 
least  afraid  to  die"  ? 

Now  Part  II,  rests  directly  upon  this  general  assumption  of  the 
universal  fear  of  death.  Granting  it  provisionally,  we  have  an 
excellent  and  striking  treatment  of  "attempts  to  diminish  the  ills 
arising  from  the  disharmonies  of  the  human  constitution*"     These 
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pis  constitute  tlie  various  religious  and  philosophical  systems. 
general  argument  here  need  not  be  vitiated  by  the  death- 
usumption,  really,  for  religion  and  philosophy  are  certainly  evolved 
irith  the  instinctive  idea  of  somehow  escaping  or  becoming  superior 
to  the  sum  of  the  ills  of  mortal  life,  death  included.  It  is  shown 
that  what  religion  has  to  oiler  is  based  upon  no  rational  fotuidation, 
but  open  irrational  faith ;  and  that  philosophy,  never  as  certain  of 
its  results  as  dogmatic  religion,  and  always  harboring  a  hidden  doubt 
in  its  most  comforting  speculations,  can  counsel  only  resignation. 

What  then  is  left?    Only  exact  science  with  its  plodding,  careful 

iDcthod,     It  is  slow  and  men  are  impatient ;  from  Rousseau  to  Bru- 

netiere  they  reproach  science  with  the  incompleteness  of  its  solu- 

teis.     This  is  unjust,  for  no  science  presumes  to  solve  the  questions 

c(  birth  and  death,  and  besides,  science  has  scarcely  begun.     If  relig- 

Vn  and  metaphysics,  in  thousands  of  years,  have  failed  to  satisfy  the 

ondid  mind,  they  have  no  right  to  reproach  such  a  youthful  com- 

prtilor  if,  with  an  acknowledgedly  slow  method,  and  in  a  few  yeaxs^ 

\  has  no  solution  to  show  of  problems  which  it  does  not  pretend 

to  regard  as  within  its  field.     But  science  has  done  something  to 

ttak(  life  more  endurable ;   a  brief,  but  convincing  resume  shows 

what  it  can  do  against  disease.    Now,  the  author  thinks,  it  may 

Wdrtinic  hope  to  alleviate  this  to  him  terrible  fear  o£  death  by 

prttin^  dissolution  off  until  its  due  and  proper  time. 

The  argument  of  the  book  and  the  new  information  it  gives  along 

^  liac  of  somatic  anthropology  render  it  very   welcome.      But, 

•Itliajgh  suggestive,  its  treatment,  in   so  far  as  it  is  sociological, 

*OM  often  ill-balanced,  mistaken  or  purely  fanciful.    The  fear  of 

^*h  docs  not  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  origin  of  animism  and 

«ipon  as  one  is  given  to  understand;    future  life  is  constantly 

•BBfounded  with  immortality  (pp.  142,  144,  145)  ;   savages  do  not 

WOitc  the  body  because  they  dislike  or  are  dissatisfied  with  it 

**  X  body,  but  because  it  is  loo  nearly  like  others'  bodies  to  have 

»y  individuality  (see  p,  15)  ;   the  old  are  not  always  killed  simply 

Mcaase  they  are  iiseless*  even  in  the  localities  named  (p.  129) ;  early 

ttn's  social  instincts  are  much  weaker  than  indicated   (p.   106). 

Stmal  cnrious  expressions,   which   will  probably  hurt   the  book 

the  aesthetically  inclined,  occun    Man.  we  are  told,  is   **a 

iDOOSter,'"  the  "ingenious  child  of  anthropoids." 

^C  loun  with  astonishment  that  the  large  intestine  is  a  constant 

to  health  and  life  and  that  we  should  be  better  off  without 

even  the  stomach.     It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  weight 
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would  have  been  lent  to  the  Bible  tales  of  long  life,  had  they  not 
fallen  in  with  a  theory,  and  the  assumption  of  an  "instinct  of  death" 
from  such  exiguous  evidence  arouses  suspicion.  This  is  not  Dar- 
winian, in  any  case. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  any  fault  that  can  be  found  really 
menaces  the  validity  of  this  volume's  g^eral  argument  We  may 
take  the  hoped-for  cure  of  c^d  a^  and  death  with  reservation,  but 
we  cannot  deny  most  of  the  disharmonies  revealed,  nor  the  charac- 
terization of  man's  attempt  to  explain,  avoid  or  neutralize  them. 

There  are  several  serious  faults  in  the  otherwise  excellent  book- 
making  :  the  type  is  large  and  clear,  making  reading  easy,  but  the 
making  of  the  plates,  and  the  proof-reading  have  been  careless,  as 
is  witnessed  by  the  omission  or  breaking  of  letters  (especially  at 
the  inner  ends  of  the  lines  (pp.  37,  55,  94,  95,  113,  158,  166,  185, 
243>  245,  etc),  and  occasional  transposition  of  letters  (^.  ^.,  p.  229). 
Apparently  impossible  (252)  should  read  possible.  The  index  is 
satisfactory. 

Professor  Metchnikoff  announces  in  his  preface  that  the  s<^utioa 
of  the  problems  stated  in  this  book  will  be  the  prc^am  and  endeavor 
of  his  future  years  of  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  value  of  this 
labor  and  its  results,  and  of  the  book  before  us,  will  not  suffer  from 
the  extravagant  nature  of  certain  notices  which  have  already 
appeared.  a.  a  K. 
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study,  including  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Civit  Engineeringp  Mechanical  Engi* 
necring,  Electrical  Engineering,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering. 
Studies  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Forestry,  Biology  preparatory  to  Medi- 
cal studies,  and  General  Scientific  studies,  including  Political  Science,  History. 
English,  Anthropology.  Zoology,  Botany,  etc.  The  Engineering  Hall,  CThcnUCal 
Laboratory  and  Biological  Laboratory  are  thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in 
tlie  several  lines  of  research. 
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KEER  iiKl  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER.  The  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  PliikiftOphT  is  open  to  students  without  distinaion  of  sex.  There 
jre  VBBf  courses  of  study  offered  in  Psycliology,  Ethics,  and  Phjlosophy, 
n  the  Social  Sciences  and  History,  in  Semttk  Languages  and  Biblical 
Ltcmturr,  in  O^ssical  Philology,  m  Modern  Languages  and  Litera- 
ttift,  in  Kmtural  and  Physical  Sciences,  and  in  Pure  and  Applied  Mathe- 
I'va,  Tbrrc  are  various  ctuhs  and  associations  which  meet  periodically  for 
readiug  juprra  and  for  discussion,  such  as  the  Mathematical  Club,  ttie  Qassi* 
icht  Out,  die  Political  Science  Club,  tlie  Anthropology  Qub,  the  History  Qub, 
|lbc  Philosophical  Qub,  the  Sctnitic  and  Bibltcal  Literature  Qub.  the  Modern 
iLui(iagt  Qub«  the  English  Club,  the  German  Journal  Qub,  the  Physical 
Qnl.  the  Physics  Journal  Club,  the  Engineers  Club,  the  Chemical  Club,  and 
tbe  Viol^ical  Qub.  The  various  DeparLttienUl  Libraries,  the  Laboratories 
MmI  CollcctionA,  a£  well  as  the  numerous  courses  of  Public  Lectures,  are  open 
lo  tki  ttndeiUs  of  this  Department.  Five  Feflowships  of  ^oo  each  and  30 
SckfAtfilups  of  $ID0  each  are  open  to  graduates  of  all  colleges.  Several 
acnuiut  fellowships  are  aJ.'io  available. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information  address  Prof.  Andrew  W.  Phillips, 
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"O'Ni  are  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  the  History  of  Music,  Strict  Composi- 
vm,  tutnimcntation  and  Free  Composition.    The  practical  courses  consist 
vf  ttatrDction  in  Piano.  Organ,  and  VioUn  playing. 
^«  loH  inforniJlion  address  Pfof.  S.  S,  Sanford,  Department  of  Music 
THa  SCHOOL   OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  is  open   lo  students  of  both 
*"&  Tcchinca]  Instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
^*$Hf  n^Cc  Etching,  and  courses  of  lectures  arc  given  in  the  Philosophy, 
™**)  aikI  CriUclsni  of  Art.    Several  prizes  arc  offered,  the  most  important 
^vfefeiiisthe  William  Wrl  Winchester  prize  of  |i^oo, 
'■fiiriher  infonnation  address  Prof,  John  F.  Weir,  Director  of  the  School. 
DIYINITY   SCHOOL   is   open   to   students   of   every   Christian 
Scholarship  aid  is  given  to  all   needy  students  in  return  for 
*aA  dfioe  oadcT  the  direction  of  local  pastors.    No  charge  Is  made  for 
•**t»Oq  or   room  rent.    The   course  of  three  years   leads   to  the   degree 
■  KD.  A  fourth  year  for  Graduate  Study  is  open  to  those  who  desire  to 
ta  advanced  course,  and  several  Fellowships  and   Scholarships  are 
I  Id  neb  pcrtoas. 
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tfEDICAL  SCHOOL  h&&  a  fuur  years*  course,  leading  to  the 
ttf  kLD.    Clinical  Insiruction  is  alTordcd  at  the  New  Haven  Hospital 
^  New    Haven    DisptTisary,    The   latter   institution,    where  last   year 
'fM  fHiMaiti  received  tFcaiment,  is  stliiated  an  the  school  grounds. 
^  orcaUrs  mddrx$^  Prof.  Herbert  E.  Smith,  Dean  of  the  School. 
%XX*AW  SCHOOL  offers  a  three  years'  course,  leading  to  the  degree 
*UJL  tnd  fitting  Mudetits  for  the  Bar  of  any  state.    The  courses  of  Grad- 
SbM^f  iead  to  ibe  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
are  affonird  peculiar  facilities  for  observing  the  practice  of  the 
Oiofts  of  Connecticut. 
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In  consequence  of  the  favorable  reception  accorded  the  repria 
of  four  economic  tracts  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  1903-4,  th. 
Johns  Hopkins  Press  invites  subscriptions  to  a  similar  reprint  c 
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necessary  text  annotations  by  the  editor.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  title  page  will  be  preserved  and  the  original  pagination 
will  be  indicated. 

The  edition  will  be  limited  to  five  hundred  copies.  With  a  view 
to  serving  the  largest  scientific  usefulness,  the  subscription  loT 
the  entire  series  of  four  tracts  has  again  been  fixed  at  the  net  price 
of  One  Dollar  (5  shillings  =  5  marks  =  6  francs). 

Of  the  first  series  of  reprints  a  limited  number  can  yet  be  obtained  at  tht 
price  of  One  Dollar  and  a  Half  ($1.50)  net.  for  the  scries.  They  can,  however, 
be  supplied  only  in  conjunction  with  a  subscription  to  the  second  series.  At 
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COMMENT. 

*^  Trolleys  and  the  Trunk  Lines;   The  Statistics  of  Special 
Classes  and  the  Censtts  Office. 

T^HE  article  on  the  inlemrban  electric  road  published  in  this 

I  ^     number  suggests  an  important  problem  in  railroading,  to 

[*tti  apparently  little  attention  has  thus  far  been  given.     We 

to  the  problem  of  sinnplifying  transfers  between  the  great 

which  carry  on  the  traffic  between  cities  and  the  lighter 

which  carry  on  the  street  traffic.     These  two  systems  are 

designated  as  steani  roads  and  electric  roads,  but  to  make 

dtsbnction  bct\\^een  the  two  depend  upon  the  motive  power 

the  real  point  of  difference.     It  is  quite  conceivable  that 

of  the  great  railroads  might  be  run  by  electricity,  as  are  most 

the  slrert  lines  at  the  present  time,  and  yet  the  two  would  still 

differentiated  in  that  the  steam  roads  carry  on  their  business  on 

^  large  scale  and  for  such  long  distances  that  they  must  have 

Dwn  exclusive  road-bed  and  elaborate  terminal  facilities, 

tbc  street  lines  cater  to  a  traffic  so  light  that  the  public 

and  highways  can  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  street  lines  have  in  the  past  been  such  natural  feeders  to 

cailroadft  that  little  need  has  been  felt  of  stimulating  this  func- 

Tbe  consequence  is  that,  while  the  great  railroads  have 

wonderfully  enterprising  in  reducing  the  discomforts  and 

of  long-distance  travel  to  a  minimuni,  and  have  taken 

ic  pama  to  save  long-distance  passengers  the  inconveniences 
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of  changing  cars,  g'oing-  so  far  in  many  cases  as  to  carry  whole 
trains  across  rivers  or  bays  on  ferry  boats^  they  have  neglected 
that  link  in  the  journey  which  connects  the  long-distance  railroad 
with  the  local  street  lines.     Thus  the  passenger,  who  is  not 
required  to  leave  his  car  even  for  his  meals,  on  journeys  of  ^i 
thousand  miles  and  over,  is  obliged,  when  lie  arrives  at  his  joui^f 
ney's  end.  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  cab  drivers  and  wait  on  the     ^ 
Street  corner,  often  some  distance  from   the  railroad   station, 
before  he  can  get  into  his  trolley  car  and  reach  his  destination. 
Practical  railroad  men,  who  have  solved  problems  of  so  much 
greater  moment,  can  be  safely  left  to  work  out  the  details  of  a 
problem  of  this  kind,  and  but  two  features  of  it  will  be  emphasize 
here, — the  physical  and  the  commercial. 

Much  would  be  gained,  if  the  railroad  stations  could  be  so  con 
structed  with  reference  to  the  street  car  lines  that  the  latter  could 
run  under  a  roof  near  one  of  the  railroad  platforms.  In  most 
cities  of  moderate  size  this  could  be  accomplished  at  compara- 
tively small  expense.  Tliat  so  little  has  been  done  to  facilitate 
this  transfer  is  all  tlie  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
some  of  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  country  have  actually 
established  cab  lines  of  their  own,  and  have  given  those  passen- 
gers who  can  afford  to  drive  all  the  advantages  of  shelter  and 
comfort  possible,  though  leaving  the  great  mass  of  those  wh 
patronfze  the  trolley  cai3  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Much  could  be  done  on  the  commercial  side  by  some  simplifi- 
cation of  the  system  of  tickets.     The  railroad  mileage  books, 
which  are  used  by  a  very  large  number  of  local  passengers  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  might  be  made  receivable  on  specified  terms 
for  street  car  fares,  or  street  car  conductors  might  sell  coupons 
available  both  for  trolley  and  steam  transportation.     Or  sora^y 
other  device  might  be  invented  by  which  the  traveller  could  tran^^l 
fer  himself  from  the  trolley  car  to  the  main  line  without  being     ' 
obliged  to  go  to  the  ticket  office  and  buy  a  new  ticket.     The  lack 
of  attention  to  these  convemences  explains  in  part  the  serious 
competition  of  the  interurban  electric  Hues  with  the  steam  rail- 
roads.    If  interurban  electric  traffic  continues  to  develop  on  a 
large  scale,  railroad  stations  and  other  terminal   facilities  will 
inevitably  have  to  be  provided  by  tlie  street  lines,  and  they  will, 
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Ihcrefore,  be  in  very  much  the  same  position  ns  the  steam  Hncs, 
excepting  in  their  ability  to  use  the  highways  and  in  the  facility 
with  which  they  transfer  their  passengers  from  the  local  system 
to  the  intenirban  system.     If  the  evolution  of  railroading  in  the 
past  furnishes  any  indication  of  the  future^  the  steam  railroads 
must  meet  this  competition  not  only  by  adjusting  their  rates,  but 
also  by  calenng'  to  the  convenience  of  passengers.     The  differ- 
ence of  ownership  has  doubtless  in  the  past  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two  systems,  but 
this  should  not  present  any  greater  difficulties  than  those  which 
arise  in  connection  with  through  travel  over  independent  steam 
nilroads.     The  acquisition   of  trolley  properties  by   the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  removes  in  certain 
importani  cases  this  difficulty,  and  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
TiiirDads  to  see,  whether  they  can  stimulate  travel  by  increasing 
At  facilities  referred  to  above,  as  the  trolley  lines  have  undoubt- 
BlJy  stimulated  travd  by  offering  similar  conveniences  to  the 
public 


Tlic  creation  of  a  permanent  census  bureau  has  earned  for 
CDOpcss  the  gratitude  of  statisticians  and  economists.  Merely 
Simatter  of  administration,  it  is  obviously  an  advantage  to  have 
10  office  whidi  is  constantly  in  commission,  rather  than  one  which 
■to  be  organized  de  novo  every  ten  years.  But  the  act  is  by 
^neans  free  from  blemishes,  and  one  section  in  particular  is  so 
hkited  that  its  advantages  are  almost  lost, 

hsaaag  the  numerous  subjects  regarding  which  the  Director 
^tbe Census  is  authorized  decennially  to  collect  statistics,  tinder 
fcAct  of  March  6,  1902,  we  find  enumerated  the  "insane,  feeble- 
■todcdt  <lcaf»  dumb,  and  blind";  also  '*crime,  pauperism,  and 
Violence,  inchiding  prisoners,  paupers,  juvenile  delinquents, 
inmates  of  benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions." 
tnately  the  act  contains  a  proviso  at  the  end  to  the  effect 
the  statistics  of  special  classes,  and  of  crime,  pauperism, 
leiKe  specified  in  this  section,  shall  be  restricted  to 
containing  such  classes."  This  limitation  will  render 
ims  of  little  value,  if  it  does  not  make  thera  positively 
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misleading.  For  instance,  a  reform  in  the  administration  of 
the  poor  laws  of  our  northern  States  and  cities  is  very  apt  to 
show  itself  in  a  cutting  down  of  out-door  relief,  which  is  some- 
times follovved  by  a  larger  population  receiving  in-door  relief. 
The  inmates  of  almshouses  might  show  an  increase  which  would 
naturally  be  interpreted  to  signify  more  pauperism,  when  in  point 
of  fact  this  might  be  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  relief 
due  to  a  diminution  of  pauperism  as  a  whole.  There  are  known 
to  be  some  150,000  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  United  States, 
and  yet  the  census  will  apply  only  to  the  15,000  found  in  insti- 
tutions. Hardly  anything  can  be  said  about  dependent  children, 
since  most  of  them  are  cared  for  outside  of  institutions. 

The  limitation  of  the  enumeration  to  the  decennial  years, 
though  perhaps  not  so  serious  as  that  just  considered,  is  yet  cal- 
culated to  greatly  diminish  the  value  of  this  part  of  our  census 
work.  If  pauper  statistics  are  to  serve  the  purpose  of  throwing 
light  either  on  the  general  condition  of  the  country  or  on  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  they  should  be  gathered  more 
frequently,  certainly  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  years. 
The  great  expense  involved  in  all  general  statistical  inquiries  may 
have  influenced  Congress  to  practice  this  economy  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  This  may  be  the 
case  in  housekeeping,  but  it  does  not  always  hold  in  statistics. 
A  half  truth  is  not  better  than  no  truth  at  all,  it  is  generally 
worse.  And  if  the  government  cannot  afford  the  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  a  fairly  complete  enumeration  of  dependent 
and  defective  classes  annually  or  biennially,  it  would  seem  better 
to  give  up  the  plan  of  an  original  investigation  altogether,  and 
to  confine  the  work  of  the  census  bureau  to  the  compilation  of 
such  statistics  as  may  be  obtained  through  the  boards  of  charities 
or  the  bureaus  of  statistics  of  those  States  which  can  supply  trust- 
worthy figures.  But  such  a  makeshift  would  not  be  worthy  of  a 
great  country,  which  in  many  fields  of  statistics  has  a  proud 
record. 


»ME  OF  THE  EVENTS  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  WAR 
IN  THE  EAST. 


HTHE  conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan  was  already  fore- 
^  shadowed  in  1S58-60.  At  that  time  the  former  Power, 
bldng  advantage  of  China*s  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  allied 
fomsof  England  and  France,  succeeded  by  a  skillful  diplomacy 
in  creating,  together  with  China,  a  common  proprietary  right^ 
lading  to  subsequent  annexation*  over  the  large  territory  now 
fanning  a  part  of  Primorsk.  The  Eastern  naval  headquarters 
of  Russia,  which  had  been  transferred  from  Peteropavlofsk 
b  Kaaicfaatka  to  Kicolaiefsk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  were 
to*  moTcd  further  south  to  Vladivostok,  founded  in  i860,  at 
4e  ttuthern  end  of  the  new  territory.  No  sooner  did  the 
ranote  but  certain  pressure  from  the  ecjKinding  northern  Power 
begin  to  be  instinctively  felt  in  Japan,  than  in  1861  a  Russian 
nun-of-war  took  possession  of  the  Japanese  islands  of  Tsushima 
fe  Ihc  Korean  Straits,  from  which  it  withdrew  only  at  the 
Wteace  of  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock.'  At 
Ifeiaroe  time,  the  Russians  began  to  manifest  activity  in  the 
■taid  of  Sakhahen,  to  which  Japan  had  held  a  vague  claim,  but 
*kidi  had  since  1858  become  neutral  between  the  two  Powers. 
"  "■"  the  island  was  surrendered  to  Russia,  Japan  receiv^mg  in 
c  cluiin  of  llie  sterile  Chishima  islands  (the  Kuriles).* 
Ifc  brought  the  presence  of  Russia  still  nearer  home  to  Japan 
before.  On  the  other  hand.  Russia  seemed  to  have  only 
her  ambitious  career  in  Eastern  Asia,  for  she  could  hardly 
KOqxcted  to  he  forever  satisfied  with  her  naval  headquarters  at 

■Tittty  of   Atgun,   May   16,    1858.     W.    R   Mayers,   Treaties  betwten  ifu 
tmfwre-f  CktmM  and  FcfrfigH  P&u'<rs.  jd  edition,  Shanghai.  1901,  p.  100. 
'Timy  of  Peking.  Dec  20,  i86a.    Ibid.,  p,  105. 
Seeftii  RfriEW  for  May.  1004*  p>  44»  note  2. 
'5le  ■  RoBtUn  view  of  these  affairs^  in  the  DobuH-kwai,  No.  50   (Jan., 
P-  JS-JP.     See  also  Z.  Naicamnrai  Cttiihima  Karafuto  Shinryaku-shi 
ol  Roassaa  aggrctuon  in  the  Kuriles  and  Sakhalien).  Tokio,  1904. 
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Vladivostok,  which,  situated  as  it  was  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  her  Oriental  dominionj  was  so  completely  ice-bound  during  a 
large  part  of  each  year  that  the  Russian  fleet  was  obliged  to 
winter  in  Japan^e  harbors.  ^| 

Things  remained  in  this  state  for  nearly  thirty  years;  bn^^ 
when,  in  1891  Russia  finally  resolved  to  build  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  the  inadequacy  of  Vladivostok,  not  only  as  an  Eastern 
naval  harbor,  but  also  as  the  terminus  of  the  ^eat  railroad, 
became  evident*  To  Russia  a  southern  expansion  toward  an  ice- 
free  outlet  on  the  Pacific  coast  seemed  a  necessity.  For  the 
realization  of  this  desire,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  in  ^H 
striking  fonti  in  1895.  A  war  bad  been  in  progress  betweei^^ 
Oiina  and  Japan,  and  the  latter,  after  a  successful  campaign  last-, 
ing  for  more  than  seven  months,  began  at  last  on  March  20,  189SJ 
to  negotiate  for  peace  with  Chinese  Plenipotentiaries.  Japan'i 
final  terms  were  proposed  on  April  i,  and  with  some  amend-' 
ments  became  the  ba^is  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Shimonosdci* 
on  April  17.  The  treaty  provided,  among  otlier  things,  for 
recognition  of  the  absolute  independence  of  Korea,  the  cessioi 
to  Japan  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores^" 
and  an  indemnity  of  two  hundred  million  taels.  The  progress 
of  the  negotiations  had  been  watched  with  keen  interest  by  the 
European  Powers^  particularly  by  Russia;  for  the  latter,  as 
as  China  communicated  to  her  the  proposed  terms  of  Japan 
applied  to  her  to  interfere,^  discerned  in  the  situation  a 
turning  point  of  her  own  career  in  the  East.  Slie  must  at  once 
have  realized  the  grave  danger  to  the  entire  future  of  her  Eastern 
policy  of  Japan  s  occupation  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  as  well 
as  the  immense  advantages  which  her  own  possession  of  the  same 
territory  would  confer  upon  herself.     It  was  just  tlie  time 
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*  For  Uic  text  tjf  this  treaty,  sec  the  Treaties  and  Conventions  between  I 
Empire  of  Japan  and  Other  Powers^  compiled  by  the  Foreign  Office,  Tokji 
i899j  pp.  377  ff-;    Mayers,  pp,  181-184;    U'  S.  S4th  Congress,  ist  Scsaion 
House  Documents,  Vol,  I.,  pp,  200-203;    etc. 

'Sec  tlie  leading  articles  of  the  Tokio  Nkhi-nichi  ShintbuH   ^Tokio  da 
ncws)»  a   semi-official  organ  of  the  Japanese  Government   at  the  time* 
quoted  in  the  Ntsshin  Sfn  Shi   (history  of  the  Japan-China  War),  T 
1894  5,  vol,  8.  pp.  E41-171.    These  articles  give  a  minute  and  careful  acco' 
of  the  diplomacy  of  the  day.  and  may  be  largely  relied  upon  as  an  authetv 
statement  of  the  situation. 
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tcr\*cne.     China  had  showTi  herself  impotent  and  had  appealed 
r  an  intervention,  and  Japan  was  an  exhausted  victor.     By  one 
e  Russia  mig^ht  coerce  the  latter  and  ingratiate  herself  with 
€  formen     Perhaps,  however,  she  would  have  thought  twice 
fore  she  moved,  had  it  not  been  for  the  active  assistance  ren- 
dered to  her  by  France  and  Germany.     The  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  the  day  ts  still  withheld  from  the  public  view,  and 
is  not  so  easy  to  say  which  of  the  three  Powers  took  the  initi- 
.tive,  as  it  is  to  infer  that  Russia  having  the  strongest  motive  to 
interfere  must  have  been  the  central  figure  in  the  act     It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  describe  here  the  course  of  events  which  occurred 
bctweet!  April  23,  when  the  identical  protests  of  the  Powers 
were  presented  at  the  Foreign  Office  of  Tokio,  and  May  10,  when 
Ibe  entire  nation  of  Japan  beheld  with  deep  emotions  the  simul- 
taaeous  pwbUcation  of  the  ratified  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  and  of 
^a  special  Imperial  Decree  retroceding  the  entire  territory  of  the 
HLiao-tung  to  China.      The  notes  of  the  Powers,  accompanied 
^b||be>^  were  by  a  verbal  profession  from  each  of  the  Govem- 
^'WBts  of  its  friendly  motives  in  the  act,  and  followed  by  tlie 
augmentation  and  concentration  of  the  Eastern  fleets,  had  inti- 
nuted  that  Japan's  retention  of  the  territory  was  considered  by 
them  not  only  as  imperilling  the  Chinese  Capital,  but  also  as 
making   Korean  independence  illusory,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
I       permanent  peace  of  the  Far  East. 

The  historical  significance  of  this  memorable  event  deserve  a 

•fecial  emphasis.      It    is   not  too  much  to   say,   that   with   it 

Eastern  Asiatic  history  radically  changed  its  character,  for  it 

roarics  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which  the  struggle  is 

^'igcd  no  longer  among  the  oriental  nations  themselves,  but 

ta^ccn  those  different  sets  of  interests  and  principles  which 

^ractcrize  human  progress  at  its  present  stage  and  which  are 

t^fesented  by  the  greatest  Powers  of  the  world.     China's  posi- 

wftas  a  dominant  exclusive  force  was  no  sooner  overthrown  in 

Korea  than  it  was  replaced  by  that  of  another  Power  of  a  like 

and  with  aggressive  tendencies.    Moreover,  the  area  opened 

the  advance  of  Russia  covered   not  only   Korea,   but  also 

cm  Giina  and  beyond,  and  the  new  aggressor  was  the  very 

power  which  had  alreadv  thirtv  vears  before  created  a  restless 
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feeling  among  the  Japanese  by  extending  toward  them  through 
Primorsk  and  Sakhalien  its  already  enormous  and  contiguous 
dominion.  The  infltience  of  Russia  was  now  brought  face 
face  with  that  of  Japan,  each  with  a  promise  to  extend  against/ 
and  perhaps  to  clash  with,  the  other.  Witli  tlie  movement  of 
Russia,  there  travelled  from  Europe  to  Asia  her  S3nTipathetic 
relations  with  France,  while  against  this  practical  alliance  stood 
the  increasing  common  interests  and  sympathies  of  Japan,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States:  Germany  remaining  as  a  free 
lance  between  the  two  groups  of  Powers.  This  remarkable  acces- 
sion, in  both  area  and  agents,  of  the  new  activity  in  the  East  was 
heralded  in,  to  all  appearance,  not  gradually  but  with  a  sudden 
sweep.  And  gravely  ominous  was  its  opening  scene,  represent- 
ing at  once  a  pretended  good-will  toward  a  feeble  Empire,  and 
an  armed  coercion  of  a  proud  nation  whom  coercion  would  only 
Stimulate  to  a  greater  ambition. 

Upon  Japan,  indeed,  the  event  seems  to  have  wrought  effects 
too  profound  to  be  correctly  understood  by  even  some  of  her 
own  people;  for  the  sense  of  revenge  which  is  so  persistently 
ascribed  to  her  was  hardly  the  ruling  passion  excited  in  her  breast. 
If  we  are  not  completely  mistaken,  Japan  in  1895  awoke  to  an 
absorbing  desire  which  left  little  room  for  individual  national 
revenge.  It  became  to  lier  as  clear  as  daylight  that  the  new  posi- 
tion she  had  acquired  in  the  Orient  by  her  victory  over  China 
could  be  maintained  only  by  an  armament  powerful  enough  to 
give  her  a  voice  among  the  first  Powers  of  the  world.  Pier 
own  independence  even  must  be  so  guarded;  if  she  would  not 
retire  into  herself  and  finally  cease  to  exist,  she  must  compete 
with  the  greatest  nations,  as  well  in  the  arts  of  war  as  in  those 
of  peace.  Henceforth  began  an  enormous  extension  of  Japanese 
military  forces*  as  well  as  a  redoubled  activity  in  all  other  lines 
of  national  progress.  What  is  less  obvious,  but  still  more 
important,  w*as  the  increased  effort  of  Japan  to  strengthen  her 
position  in  the  world  by  basing  her  international  conduct  upon 
the  fairest  and  best-tried  principles  of  human  progress.  The 
subsequent  evolution  of  her  interests  at  home  and  abroad  sceniSt 
by  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances*  to  have  irrevocably 
committed  her  to  this  course;  for  not  only  does  a  common  policy 
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these  lines  draw  her  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  closer 
icr,  but  it  is  therein  also  that  the  vital  promise  of  her  future 
appears  to  lie.  And  the  consciousness  of  this  powerful  unity  of 
moral  and  material  life  seems  to  have  infatsed  a  thrilling  new  force 
into  that  iove  of  country  historically  characteristic  of  the  Japa- 
nese. It  is  10  the  intervention  of  1895  and  the  situation  which 
tnSDcd  that  Japan  owes  the  hastening  of  all  these  results. 

rBy  her  successful  intervention,  Russia  had  conferred  upon 
dina  a  sigfnal  favor,  for  which  a  reward  was  expected ;  but  the 
nward,  again,  assumed  such  a  form  that  it  at  the  same  time  served 
to  a  new  favor  looking  toward  a  fresh  reward,  so  that  the  final 
nsullant  of  the  repeated  process  proved  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  initial  deed  of  patronage.  The  first  step  of  this 
process  was  a  loan  to  China  of  four  hundred  million  francs,  at 
%%  and  4  per  cent.*  payable  in  thirty-six  years  beginning  with 
1896.  The  loan  was  guaranteed  by  Russia  and  issued  principally 
from  Paris  (July  19,  1895),  and  the  income  was  intended  for  the 
payment  of  China's  indemnity  to  Japan.^  In  order  to  facilitate 
^transactions  in  connection  with  this  loan*  as  well  as  to  pro- 
"iWt  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  Empires^  the 
KiHto-Chincse  Bank  with  its  extensive  privileges  was  organized 
■•c  in  1895.*  This  nominally  private  bank,  presided  over  by 
*riacc  Ckhtomsky,  has  since  become  a  great  instrument  through 
*Wch  the  Russian  Government  has  obtained  from  China  enor- 
AiQi  coocessions  in  Manchuria. 

Before  examining  the  nature  of  these  concessions*  it  is  impor- 
te  to  obsen-e  what  took  place  between  Russia  and  China 
trough  the  oflicial  channels.  In  March,  and  again  in  October, 
1896,  the  diplomatic  world  was  startled  to  see  the  publication 
■depress  of  the  so-called  Cassini  Convention*  alleged  to  have 
**n  oofidaded  at  Peking  between  the  Russian  Minister  and  the 
hteli  Hung-chang,  which  contained,  in  the  first  place,  variously 

Sib  Henri  Cofdier,  Hisfoire  drs  relations  df  h  Chirte  at'fc  let  puiisancft 
l«tr/,  iS6o-rp(U  (3  vols),  vol.  3.  Pans,  1903,  pp,  305-6. 
*Sar  iM.,  pjk.  jro-jw. 
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conditioned  railway  concessions  to  Russia,^  and,  in  the  second 
place,  provisions  regarding^  the  use  of  the  ports  of  Kiao-chau, 
Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan.  The  heterogeneous  character  of 
this  document  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Cordier,^  and  its  very 
existence  has  been  denied  by  the  Chinese  officials,  but  the  denial 
may  be  understood  to  mean  that  no  instrument  of  precisely  the 
same  form  as  was  reported  had  been  concluded  between  Earl  Li 
and  M.  Cassini.^  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Czar  in  1896,  Russia  was  reported  to  have  intimated  that 
no  other  Chinese  envoy  for  the  occasion  was  acceptable  to  Russia 
than  Li  Hung-chang;  and  it  has  since  been  oftener  alleged  than 
denied  that  Li  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  with  either  the  late  M. 
Lobanoff  or  M«  Witte  an  important  agreement  between  China 
and  Russia,  which  was  later  supplemented  by  other  agreements. 
At  least,  there  are  indications  of  undoubted  authenticity  that 
Russia  had  before  1898  obtained  more  concessions,  or  else 
claimed  more  extensive  privileges — including  the  use  of  some 
ports  on  the  Chinese  littoral^  and  the  right  to  build  a  railway 
toward  Shan-hai-kwan^ — than  can  be  found  in  all  the  Russo- 
Chinese  agreements  that  have  been  made  public.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  two  objects  of  concessions,  the  ports  and  the 
railways,  possessed  a  strategic  meaning  of  enormous  importance^ 
the  ports  affording  the  Russian  navy  a  commanding  point  on  tlie 
Pacific  coast  of  which  it  had  been  in  need,  and  the  railways 

*Viz.,  across  Mancbuna  to  Vladivostok  via  Kirin;  between  Port  Arthur 
and  Talien-wan  and  Shan-hai'^kwan;  and  between  the  last  named  town  and 
Kirin  t**;j  Mukden. 

'Hijioire,  IIL,  p.  348. 

'  See  Dr,  Morrison's  conversation  with  Prince  Ching,  in  the  Timrs,  March 
20,  1901,  p.  S- 

*  Cf.  Count  Muravieff's  remark  in  Dec,  1897,  thai  an  ''offer"  of  Port 
Arthur  had  been  made  by  China  for  the  Russian  fleet  to  winter  there.  Tlie 
British  Parliamentary  Papers.  China,  No.  i  C/Sp5),  No,  37, 

•Cf.  M.  Pavloff's  remarks  in  ibid.,  No.  14,  and  China,  No.  ^  (/Spp),  No.  a; 
Russia's  conventional  claim^  in  China,  No.  i  (1904),  Nos,  28  and  29,  modified 
Article  12;  her  attempts  to  secure  dismia&al  of  British  engineers  on  the 
Northern  railway,  China,  Na,  i  (1898),  No3,  13,  26,  38,  43,  in,  (ij»  117.  121, 
No,  £  <j5p9).  Nos.  2,  g,  10,  52,  65.  and  No,  i  {1900)^  No.  321;  ihe  Anglo- 
Russian  railway  agreement  of  April  38,  1899,  in  the  supplementary  articles 
of  which  Russia  succeeded  in  re-instating  her  claim,  China,  No,  2  (iSp9)» 
No,  138^  and  No,  I  (Tpoo),  No.  148;  and  Russia's  attempt  to  build  a  rat!w3y 
direct  to  Peking,  Chine,  No.  1  (/pOo)»  pp.  112,  116^  120,  ija,  160,  iScv  SI4-5. 
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tiinately  connecting  that  point  with  the  army  bases  in  Siberia 

European  Russia. 
Of  these  two  items,  it  was  the  railways  that  first  emerged 
Itccn  the  state  of  a  preliminary  to  that  of  a  final  agreement 
between  Russia  and  China,  And  it  was  here  that  the  Russo- 
Qiiiwsc  Bank  played  a  great  role  for  the  Russian  Government, 
for  the  Agreement  of  August  27  (September  8),  1896,*  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  by  the  Russians  of  a  railway  through 
Manchuria  connecting  the  Trans-Baikal  and  South  Ussuri  lines  of 
the  Siberian  railway  system  was  concluded  between  the  Chinese 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Bank.  The  latter  undertook 
to  organize  an  Eastern  Giinese  Railway  Company  with  its 
JccDimts  separate  from  tliose  of  the  Bank.  Upon  the  basis  of 
tliis  agreement,  statutes*  were  promulgated  by  the  Russian 
Government,  providing  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
^ilniy.  These  statutes  would  seem  to  betray  the  fact  that 
fe  enterprise  was  only  in  a  ver\^  limited  sense  the  undertaking 
of  \  private  company.  In  the  first  place,  the  capital  of  the 
toCDpany  was  divided  into  share*capital  and  bond-capital,  the 
fonncr,  not  guaranteed  by  the  Russian  Government,  being  limited 
to  only  five  million  rubles,  while  the  latter,  which  was  officially 
pBontced,  could  be  indefinitely  expanded  according  to  neces- 
sity* It  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  swollen  before  the  present  war 
lo  the  enormous  sum  of  over  two  hundred  and  seventy  million 
nifci,*  In  the  second  place,  the  operation  of  the  railroad  was 
Placed  upon  the  uniform  basis  of  the  Siberian  system,  and  under 
t^  management  of  a  board  whose  nominal  president  was  a 
tkinesc  but  whose  vice  president,  who  was  to  assume  the  actual 
•Wcboo,  was  under  tiie  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Finance** 

*Tk  cxBCt  Icxi  do«s  not  appear  in  any  ofiicial  publication.  It»  contents 
■VW  foaod  in  Alexander  Hosie,  MQ1^chur^a,  pp.  43-44,  The  present  writer 
^■ifOBccuoQ  of  ihc  Chinese  text  which  appeared  m  the  Kohuftiin  of  a  few 
l^'i  aco.  tbe  ^X.^  of  which  he  docs  not  recall. 

I  br  tbe  Czar  on  Dec,  4/16,  presented  to  the  Ruling  Senate  on 
d  pablisbed  in  ihe  ButUthtj  dfs  Lois  on  Dec.  tt/23,  1896.  See  a 
I  the  Br.  Pari.  Pap«is.  Russia  No^  i  (J5p5),  and  China,  No.  i 

^Sotates.  Arts.  10-15. 
*The  ftmrw  foe  May,  1904,  pp.  33-34- 
'1W  Siatmcc  Am,  iS-27. 
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Finally,  but  not  least  in  importance,  was  the  provision  r^;ardin| 
the  protection  of  the  railway  and  its  employees  and  the  policinf 
of  the  lands  assigned  to  the  road  and  its  appurtenances.  Th< 
former  duty  was  entrusted  to  the  Chinese  Government,  but  th< 
latter  was  "confined  to  police  agents  appointed  by  the  Company 
The  Company  should  for  this  purpose  draw  up  and  establish 
police  r^iiilations."^  In  these  police  agents,  ostensibly  to  b< 
employed  by  the  Company,  one  may  discern  the  origin  of  th< 
famous  "railway  guards,"  later  called  the  "frontier  guards,' 
whose  existence  has  since  1902  become  an  important  problem  it 
connection  with  the  Russian  evacuation  of  Manchuria.  It  shoulc 
also  be  noted  that  this  provision  concerning  the  police  agenb 
does  not  appear  in  the  corresponding  article  in  the  reported  texl 
of  the  Agreement  between  China  and  the  Bank,  upon  which  tiw 
Statutes  were  based;  so  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
conventional  ground  for  this  law,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  th< 
so-called  Cassini  Convention,  which  was  alleged  to  have  provided 
for  the  organization  of  Russian  infantry  and  cavalry  battalions 
in  order  to  protect  Russian  interests  in  the  remoter  parts  ol 
Manchuria. 

It  was  agreed  that  after  eighty  years  the  line  should  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  that  the 
latter  should  have  the  option  of  buying  up  the  road  and  its 
appurtenances  after  thirty-six  years.^  It  is  interesting  to  see 
that  it  was  also  provided  that  during  the  eighty  years  of  the 
Russian  management,  all  commodities  carried  between  China 
and  Russia  by  the  railway  should  pay  in  China  dues  one-third 
less  than  the  ordinary  import  and  export  duties  of  that  Empire^ — 
a  provision  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  open-door  principle,  and 
explicitly  contrary  to  the  principles  proposed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Powers  two  years  later.  The  first  sod  of  the  Manchuriac 
railway  was  cut  with  great  ceremony  on  the  eastern  frontiei 
of  the  Kirin  Province  on  August  28,  1897. 

'The  Statutes,  Art.  8.    Compare  the  Agreement,  Art  s,  which  Gontain 
merely  the  former  of  the  two  kinds  of  duties  here  enumerated. 
*The  Agreement,  Art.  12;   the  Statutes,  Art.  2. 
•The  Agreement,  Art.  10;  the  Statutes,  Art.  3  e. 
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III. 

To  some  the  Russian  railway  agreement  of  September  8,  1896, 
y  have  appeared  at  first  to  have  contemplated  merely  the 
Tftduclion  of  the  time  and  expense  of  completing  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  Siberian  railway,^  Such  a  belief  was,  however,  soon 
di^ed,  or,  rather,  modified,  by  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of 
At  lease  of  tlie  greatest  naval  harbor  in  tlie  Yellow  Sea,  and, 
smmllaneously.  of  the  right  to  join  this  naval  basis  by  a  new 
railway  with  the  main  Manchurian  line,  so  as  to  make  complete 
lltt  connection  between  Port  Arthur  and  the  army  centres  in 
Siberia  and  Russia.  The  Russian  lease  of  this  port  was,  however, 
preceded  by  and  modelled  after  the  German  lease  of  Kiao-chau,^ 
The  special  importance  of  this  affair  in  relation  to  our  subject 
Be»  in  the  fact,  firsts  that  Kiao-chau  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
*Ka!led  Cassini  Convention  as  one  of  the  ports  assigned  for 
the  list  of  tlie  Russian  squadron;  second^  that  the  Chinese 
Wthoritics  considered  its  lease  to  Germany  as  a  compensation 
for  the  favor  Germany  did  for  China  in  1895  ^'^  the  retrocession 
of  the  Liao-lung  peninsida  f  third*  that  Herr  von  Biilow  regarded 
theieizure  of  the  port  as  a  wise  preparation  for  the  partition  of 
Qmia  which  might  occur;*  and,  fourth,  that  other  Powers, 
ndndii^  Russia,  quickly  availed  themselves  of  the  example  thus 
K*l^  Germany,^  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
^  attitude  taken  toward  this  incident  by  Gr^t  Britain,  the 

Br  allowing  it  to  pass  across  Manchuria  t>y  a  route  shorter  and  easier 
^ODC  tloac  the  Amur  a.nd  Us^uri  Rivc-rs, 

h  a  impottsible  here  to  relate  the  extraordinary  course  of  events  which 
"•■fetdia  the  conclusion  of  ihc  Gcrtnan-Chmesc  Agreement  of  March  6.  1898. 
^iWfim  icctaon  of  which  the  Bay  and  the  surrounding  territories  of  Kiao- 
"^nwre  chan  two  hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  were  leased  lo  Germany 
iw  tiattjf-Bine  jear^  whiic  ilie  second  and  third  sections  provided  for  the 
'QMiivc  miaiBg  and  nilway  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  same  Power  in 
•4i Quince  of  Stun-turtg,  Sec  the  numerous  documents  on  the  subject  to  be 
in  tKe  Br.  ParL  Papers,  CAina,  No,  1  (189S),  and  China,  Mo.  1  (iS^). 
Sttaitvchw,  Bd.  61.  No.  nsiS*  pp.  i-it.  English  text  in  Mayers,  pp. 
The  Kcnnd  and  third  secElons  tiave  not  been  published  ofBdally. 
fbrthm  coatents,  see  China^  No.  i  (/J99),  No.  65,  and  Mayers,  pp.  381 -aSx 
Chxma,  Nc.  I  {t999},  p|>.  iSo-152. 

See  the  V.  S.  55ih  Congress,  3d  Session,  Home  DocumfnU,  vol,  I.,  p.  189, 
'The  Br.  Pari.  Paper*.  China,  No.  i  {1899},  p.  67. 
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Power  which  possessed  tlie  greatest  interest  in  insisting  upon, 
as  well  as  the  strongest  power  to  enforce,  the  two  cardinal 
principles  of  the  world's  diplomacy  in  China,  namely,  the  terri- 
torial sovereignty  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  equality  therein 
of  economic  opportunity  for  all  nations.  Official  despatches 
of  the  day  clearly  indicate  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Germany  made 
efforts*  to  allay  the  susceptibilities  of  Great  Britain,  and  that, 
on  the  other,  the  British  remonstrances  were  not  only  so  mollified 
as  to  be  ineffective,  but  also  were  turned  in  such  a  direction  as 
only  to  add  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  Sir  Frank  C. 
Lascelles,  the  British  Representative  at  Berlin,  said  to  Herr  von 
Bulow,  on  December  20,  "that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  raised  no  objection  to  the  German  ships  going 
to  Kiao-chau.  Should,  however,  a  demand  be  put  forward  for 
exclusive  privileges,  or  should  other  countries  seek  to  take  pos- 
session of  Chinese  ports,  it  would  probably  become  necessary  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  steps  for  the  protection  of 
her  vast  interests  in  China."  *  In  this  last  sentence  is  seen  a 
curse  of  China's  foreign  relations,  that  is,  the  idea  of  the  balance 
of  power — a  balance  between  foreign  nations  on  her  ground 
and  at  her  expense.  Germany  could  scarcely  have  felt  the  force 
of  the  British  protest,  which  was,  indeed,  directed  rather  to  China 
than  to  Germany.  The  latter  secured  what  she  asked,  and  made 
Kiao-chau  as  free  a  port  as  her  Treaty  Tariff  system  would 
allow;*  but  German  claims  to  the  sole  right  of  railroad  and 
mining  concessions  in  the  Province  were  speedily  emphasized  by 
the  organization  of  the  Schan-tung  Eisenbahngesellschaft,  with  a 
capital  of  fifty-four  million  marks, 

IV. 

A  month  after  the  occupation  of  Kiao-chau  by  the  German 
marines,  three  Russian  men-of-war  came  to  winter  at  Port 
Arthur,*   Count   Muravieff   explaining   that  the   arrangement 

*  China,  No.  i  {1898),  Nos.  39,  49,  60,  74. 

'  ChinOt  No.  I  (/5pp),  No.  39-    Also  see  ibid.,  p.  20. 

■Sec  ibid..  No.  322.  and  Chinoj  No.  i  (/poo),  pp,  12-13,  35,  146-147,  106, 
233»  241-242. 

*  China,  No.  i  (1898),  No.  23,  December  20,  1897. 
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ms  temporary  and  that  the  fact  that  the  port  was  ice-free  was 
Botvtry  important.'  Great  Britain  at  first  urged  China  to  open 
Tilien-wan.*  obviously  with  a  view  to  forestalling  the  ulterior 
designs  of  Russia,  The  latter,  however,  together  with  France, 
offered  so  determined  an  opposition,  that  Lord  Salisbury  with- 
drew his  pressure  upon  China»  and  requested  Russia  to  promise 
to  open  the  port  to  the  world's  trade,  if  she  should  lease  it* 
To  iJiis  request,  which  was  tantamount  to  the  recognition  of 
RuMias  right  to  lease  Talien-wan,  the  Russian  Government 
RjJitd  favorably,*  Soon,  however,  the  question  centered  upon 
Pwrt  Arthur,  which  could  hardly  be  turned  into  a  commercial 
port,  but  was  strategically  so  important  that  its  control  by  a 
Power  whose  vast  territory  was  conterminous  with  China  would 
•ifnify.  according  to  Lord  Salisbur}.*,  a  beginning  of  the  partition 
of  die  Empire,'^  Russia  had  at  first  been  allowed  only  to  winter 
Itrtqaadron  in  the  harbor,  but  presently  claimed  there  **a  prior 
t^lrt  of  anchorage,"  *  and  suggested  her  future  right  to  the  use 
of  the  port  *'to  which  the  progress  of  events  had  given  her  a 
d«m,"'  At  last,  when  Great  Britain  had  obtained  from  the 
Qrincse  GovenTment  a  pledge  not  to  alienate  the  Yang-tsxe 
Ptiivinccs  to  another  Power,^  and  Germany  had  concluded  her 
Apwmcnt  of  March  6,  Russia  brought  fonvard  her  long  cher- 
*fai  demarul  for  a  lease  of  both  Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan 
Qd  A  lailvi'ay  concession  from  Petima  on  the  Trans-Manchurian 
nilway  to  the  ports.*'  The  report,  which  reached  London  on 
Ibrth  7.  seems  to  have  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
fcilah  Govemmeni,  which  now  tried  to  secure  from  Russia 
kt  opening  of  b<ith  ports,**'  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
from  the  Czar  on  March  15."  Then  the  Foreign  Office 
appeared  to  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  Port 
would  never  he  available  as  a  trading  port,*^  and  accord- 
urged  the  Russian  Government  to  reconsider  the  advisa- 

No.  37-  '/frid.,  Nos.  30,  32,  43,  46,  51,  57. 

Ko*.  S9l  72.  7^  WJ.    Cf.  Nos.  56,  fc.  65.  69,  75,  78,  79. 
Noi  114,  76,  &(  83,  87.  '7M.,  No,  133. 

So.  54.  '  /fri'rf..  No.  59. 

Ka  ^  ""thid,,  Nos.  95,  <j6.  99- tor,  103. 

Xa  104.  ""ibid..  No.  120.    Cf.  Na  n4. 

"7W.,  No.  133. 
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bility  of  leasing  it.*  The  British  protests  were,  however,  plainly 
coupled  with  the  intention  of  making  a  counter-move  to  restore 
the  "balance"  if  the  prime  move  of  Russia  could  not  be  checked. 
Coiint  Muravieff  refused  to  consider  the  British  representations.* 
Thereupon,  on  March  28,  notification  was  given  to  the  Russian 
Government  that  Great  Britain  would  retain  her  entire  liberty 
of  action  in  protecting  her  interests  and  in  averting  the  evil 
consequences  which  she  anticipated.*  Her  negotiations  with 
China  for  the  lease  of  Wei-hai-Wei  under  the  same  tenns  as 
those  of  Russia  at  Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan  had  been  opened.* 
On  the  preceding  day,  however,  the  Russo-Chinese  Agreement 
had  been  signed  incorporating  all  the  points  upon  which  Russia 
had  insisted  and  against  which  Great  Britain  had  vainly  pro- 
tested.* 

The  agreement  of  March  15/27,  1898,  has  never  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Russian  Government,  and  the  only  source  to  which 
we  can  turn  is  an  English  translation  of  a  Chinese  precis  for- 
warded by  Sir  C.  MacDonald  more  than  a  month  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Agreement.®     According  to  this  precis.  Port 
Arthur  and  Talien-wan,  with  their  adjacent  waters,  were  leased 
to  Russia  for  twenty-five  years,  subject  to  renewal  by  mutual 
agreement,  the  lease  not  affecting  the  authority  [  ?  sovereign 
rights]  of  China  (Articles  i  and  3).     Port  Arthur  would  be  a 
naval  port  open  only  to  the  Russian  and  Chinese  men-of-war» 
but  closed  against  the  merchant-marine  and  navy  of  other 
nations;  while  Talien-wan,  excepting  a  portion  to  be  iwed  exclu- 
sively for  naval  purposes,  would  be  a  trading  port  open  freely 
to  the  merchant-vessels  of  all  nations  (Article  6) ;   the  railway 
contract  of  1896  was  extended  so  as  to  cover  a  branch  line  to 
Talien-wan,  and,  if  necessary,  another  line  between  Niu-chwang 
and  the  Yalu  River;   but  the  construction  of  the  railway  should 
not  be  made  a  ground  for  securing  territory  or  encroaching  upon 
the    "authority  or  interests"    of  China    (Article  8).     These 
Articles  were  supplemented  on  May  7  by  a  Special  Russo-Chinese 

^  China,  No,  1  {1898),  Nos.  123,  133.     */Wrf.,  Nos.  125,  132. 
*Ibid„  No.  133-    Cf.  Nos.  95,  108,  129;  China,  No.  i  (1899),  No,  2. 
*Ibid.t  No.  129.  "  Cf.  ibid.,  Nos.  134-140,  144,  149,  151, 

*  China,  No.  i  {1899),  No.  187. 
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igTwnent,*  and  the  Provisional  Regulations  of  the  leased  terri- 
)Ty  were  published  on  September  i,  1899.^     According  to  these 
regulations,  the  territory,  now  called  Kwan-tung,  was  placed 
aodrrtiic  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  its  adminis- 
tniion  was  headed  by  a  governor  appointed  and  removed  at 
immc<!iate  will  of  the  Czar.     The  governor  was  also  com- 
ider-in-chief  of  the  army  forces  of  Kwan-tung^  and  entered 
immediate  comminiicalion  with  the  commander  of  the  Cis- 
lAomf  Region,  and  in  addition  commanded  the  navy  at  Port 
Arthur  and  Vladivostok;    the  latter  port,  however^  retained  its 
cmn commander,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  Governor.     In  mat- 
ten  oonccming  the  frontiers  and  forei^  relations,  the  Governor 
'oimmumcated    directly    with    the    Russian    representatives   at 
PddQg,  Tokio,  and  Seul,  and  the  military  and  naval  agents. 
At  the  creation  of  a  vice-regency  in  this  region,  on  August  13, 
iJOj*  the    powers   of    the   administrative   chief    were   greatly 
ikTOfcd, 

Tslien-wan  being  mainly  open  to  foreign  trade,  its  administra- 
fioomasorganizetl  on  a  different  footing  from  the  rest  of  Kwan- 
^  Near  it  was  built  a  ne%v  town  called  Dalny,  which  now 
OBnn  an  area  of  one  hundred  stjuare  versts,  and  is  the  com- 
■cmal  ttrminus  of  the  great  Siberian  railway.  It  was  declared 
■^port,  crn  August  1 1,  1899.  under  the  following  conditions : 
wit  the  importation  and  exportation  of  merchandise  would  be 
^^f^  free  of  customs  dues,  within  the  limits  determined,  and 
"*I>te  to  modification,  by  the  Finance  Minister;  but  that  goods 
'V-^ttd  into  Russia  from  Dalny  would  pay  the  regular  import 
too  in  force  in  the  Russian  Empire.^ 


\\.  1 rivcfi  only  an  incomplete  account  of  the  manner  in 

1  Powers  seemed,  during  the  years  1897  and  1898, 
we  with  one  another  in  transgressing  the  principle  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,     Another  principle, 

9.  t  {1899).  No.  273 

'».  /  ii^oo),  pp.  J92-393,  3<H-Ji>i  3^$^    The  TsUshd-Isan,  April 
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however — that  of  the  open  door,  or^  of  the  equal  opportunity  in 
China  for  the  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise  of  all 
nations — was,  as  we  have  seen»  not  as  openly  ignored  even  by 
the  most  aggressive  Powers.  The  time  came,  in  rgoo,  when  the 
observance  of  both  principles  appeared  to  be  the  only  safe^ard 
against  a  general  partition  of  China  as  well  as  against  an  internal 
revolution  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  vast  Empire, 
The  story  of  the  Boxer  rising  is  too  fresh  in  everyone's  menrory 
to  need  to  be  retold*  It  was  during  this  insurrection,  and  during 
the  inarch  of  the  allied  forces  toward  Peking  and  the  long  nego- 
tiations which  followed  it,  that  all  the  Powers  concerned 
repeatedly  and  unequivocally  pledged  themselves  to  one  another 
to  maintain  the  two  cardinal  principles  of  Chinese  diplomacy. 
It  was,  however,  precisely  in  this  period  that  the  most  acute  stage 
of  the  Manchurian  situation  was  reached.  Evidence  is  abundant 
to  show  that  Russia  was  inclined  greatly  to  underestimate  the 
seriousness  of  the  troubles  in  North  China/  where  a  concerted 
action  of  all  the  interested  Powers  was  imperative,  while  in 
Manchuria,  which  Russia  had  for  years  regarded  as  her  sphere 
of  influence,'  she  carried  forward  aggressive  measures  with  great 
rapidity  and  on  an  enormous  scale.^  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  Russia  took  the  offensive  in  the  great  Manchurian  cam- 
paign which  began  near  the  end  of  June,  or  whether  hostile  acts 
of  the  Chinese  had  precipitated  it,  but  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
rumors  of  impending  dangers  had  been  abundant  before  the 
Russian  troops  poured  into  the  territory,  and  also  that  the 
presence  of  the  latter  apparently  provoked  more  extensive  out- 
rages of  the  rioters  than  would  otherwise  have  occurred.*  By 
the  time  that  the  Peking  Legations  were  relieved  by  the  allied 
forces  (August  15),  the  major  part  of  Manchuria,  including  the 
treaty  port  of  Niu-chwang,  was  in  a  state  of  military  occupation 
by  the  Russians,  This  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  Manchurian  question,  for  no  longer  was  this  vast  territorj' 
a  mere  Russian  sphere  of  influence;   it  was  a  prize  of  conquest. 

'C;t(«a,  No.  3  (J-poo).  Nos.  43,  45-  48-  S8.  65*  114,  120,  159. 

'See,  for  examplcp  ChinOj  No.  1  (tSgS),  p.  6. 

"Set?  the  KokinfitHr  March  8,  1901. 

•Sec  ibid.,  and  China,  No.  i  {1901),  No.  47,  eic. 
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For  Russia,  the  problem  henceforth  seemed  to  be  not  so  much 
bow  to  tighten  her  hold  as  bow  to  convert  temporary  occupation 
into  permanent  possession. 

Stich  a  problem  couhJ  harriiy  be  propounded  by  Russia  before 

the  world,    for   it    would   at   once   arouse   a   determined   pro- 

tet  of  those  Powers  which   were^   from  conviction  and  from 

interest,  committed  to  the  principles  of  the  integrity  of  the 

,Chm«c  Empire  and  of  the  open  door  therein,  as  the  best  means 

ol  insuring  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East     Seldom  has  the 

^k(^%  histor>'  seen  a  parallel  to  the  interesting  diplomacy  Russia 

punocd  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  in  her  long,  laborious  effort 

te  explain  certain  primitive  facts  and  deeds  in  the  terms  of  the 

ifcrcign  phrases — phrases  whose  significance  in  this  partictilar 

;l»c  her    rivals    well    knew,    but    which    they    could    hardly 

'■■  so  long  as  they  themselves  upheld  the  principles  which 

-  f  ;  .bcs  professed  to  represent.     It  would  have  been  one  of 

Ik  most  striking  feats  of  the  government  of  a  nation*  if  the 

|*tfnl  diplomacy  of  Russia  had  been  able  to  combat  successfully 

i.  with  the  enemy's  weapon,  the  straightforward  state- 

hc  partisans  of  fair  play. 

What  made  Ritssia's  position  doubly  difficult  was  her  effort 

to  reconcile  with  one  another  and  yet  to  discriminate 

the  widely  different  situations  of  Manchuria  and  North 

It  was  necessary  for  her  to  avow  her  respect  for  the 

\f^  rights  of  China  in  both  regions,  but  she  would  maintain 

rhuria  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  concerted  action 

allied    Powers,    whose  attention  should  be  confined   to 

China.'     Herein  may  be  found  the  cardinal  principle  of 

diplomao'  in  East  Asia  since  1900,  and  also  the  primary 

for  its  ultimate  failure — for  diplomacy  has  failed  when 

in  war,  and  if  Russia  does  succeed,  her  success  ^vIH  be 

of  force,  not  of  diplomacy.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  as 

fible  to  deny  the  profound  interest  fek  by  Great  Britain 

United  States,  and*  above  all.  by  Japan,  in  the  economic 

It  of  Manchuria,  as  it  would  have  been  to  exclude 

from  the  community  of  the  Powers  in  North  China, 

the  Br.  Pari,  raptrs;   China,  No.  3  (/pOO),  No.  145;    No.  i  (/por), 
nS*  SS^  3Sfi»  ^^-  ^  (^9^)1  PP<  idv  30-^1. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  hardly  politic  for  Russia  to 
approach  the  Manchurian  question  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
selected  by  her.  When  the  Representatives  of  the  Powers  had 
hardly  begun  seriously  to  consider  the  preliminary  terms  of  peace 
at  Peking,  the  delegates  of  Admiral  Alexieff  and  the  Tartar- 
General  of  Mukden  were  reported  to  have  concluded,  in  Novem- 
ber, *i900,  an  arrangement  whereby  the  Russians  agreed  to 
restore  the  civil  government  of  the  Sheng-king  Province  of 
Manchuria,  under  the  conditions  that  the  Province  should  be  dis- 
armed, that  its  military  control  should  remain  in  the  Russian 
hands,  that  its  civil  administration  should  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Russian  resident  at  Mukden,  and  that  the 
Chinese  should  provide  for  the  Russian  military  and  protect 
Russian  properties.  The  last  provision  was  coupled  with  the 
right  of  the  Russians  to  supply  reinforcements,  if  the  Chinese 
local  police  should  prove  insufficient.*  This  agreement  was  prob- 
ably ratified  by  neither  Russia  nor  China,*  and,  when  other 
Powers  signified  their  disapproval  of  the  action  of  an  individual 
Power  in  coming  independently  to  terms  with  China,*  Count 
Lamsdorff,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  explained  the  local 
and  temporary  character  of  what  he  termed  "a  modus  vivend-% 
for  the  duration  of  the  simultaneous  presence  of  Russian  an«j 
Chinese  authorities  in  Southern  Manchuria."  * 

Early  in  1901,  again,  it  was  reported*  and  later  officially  con- 
firmed by  high  authorities  in  China,  including  the  Emperor,' 
that  the  Russian  Government  had  proposed  to  China  certain  new 
terms  regarding  Manchuria  which  the  government  of  Pekii^ 
was  unwilling  to  accept  but  unable  to  resist.''    These  terms  wete 
of  the  most  drastic  nature,  for  they  contained,  among  other 
things,  provisions  for  a  temporary  prohibition  of  the  importatiofl 
of  arms  and  ammunition  into  Manchuria,  an  eventual  control 
by  Russia  of  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  forces  in  the  territoiyi 
exclusion  of  cannon  from  the  armament  of  the  Chinese  police^ 
non-employment  of  foreign  military  or  naval  instructors  in  NorA 

'The  Times,  Jan.  3,  1901,  p.  3.    Cf.  China,  No.  2  (1904),  No.  5. 
•See,  however,  an  oiBcial  statement  of  Russia  in  China,  No.  2  (790^),  p.  xl 
*lhid.,  Nos.  8,  12,  13,  19.  *  China,  No.  2  {igoi), 

*  China,  No.  2  U904)»  Nos.  6,  14,  25,  42.     (The  Times,  Feb.  38,  1901,  p,  5,) 
*Ibid.,  Nos.  16,  17,  32,  35.  '/Wrf„  No.  16. 
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the  closure  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tarbagfatai,  lis, 
Varkand,  Khoian.  etc.  against  the  economic  enterprises 
of  other  nations.^  At  an  urgent  request  of  the  Chinese  authorities, 
|irt»raight  have  signed  the  agreement^  had  it  not  l>een  for  the 
stmnjf  opposition  of  Great  Britain,^  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan.*  the  terms  were  so  modified  (in  March),  as  to  limit  their 
application  to  Manchuria,^  Russia  at  the  same  time  disassociating 
herwif  from  the  concert  of  the  Powers  in  their  negotiations  con- 
cemingf  the  punishment  to  be  inilicted  upon  some  local  Chinese 
dficcTS  guilty  of  outrages  upon  foreigners  during  the  last  insur- 
rection.' Count  Lamsdorflf  firmly  declined  either  to  refer  the  pro- 
posed conA'ention  lo  the  peace  conference  at  Peking,  or  to  com- 
lOttnicatc  its  terms  to  other  Powers,  for,  he  said,  negotiations 
betwetn  two  independent  States  should  not  be  interfered  with  by 
Mother.^  The  Count  even  denied  that  there  existed  anything 
beyooda  mere  **prograinme"^  of  evacuation  the  details  of  which 
Wat  one  time  or  another  been  under  discussion  between  Russia 
*id  China.  Japan  was  so  little  satisfied  by  the  assurances  she 
Waived  from  Russia  that,  on  April  5,  she  made  a  second  protest 
tt  St  Petersburg,  and  in  a  resolute  tone."  On  the  same  day» 
•tetappeared  in  the  Russian  Official  Messenger  a  long  statement 
f«Qpitulating  Russia's  relations  with  China  since  the  beginning  of 
ti*Bc^xer  uprising*  and  declaring  that,  owing  to  the  false  reports 
of  the  foreign  press  and  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  China, 
,lSiB«>Chincse  Agreement  serving  as  a  starting  point  towards 
Btrestoration  of  Manchuria  to  China  had  now  to  be  abandoned, 
nhilc  maintaining  the  present  temporary  form  of  government 
N Manchuria]/*  concluded  the  statement,  '*with  the  object  of 
■•mnff  order  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vast  Russian  frontier, 
l^tt  fmointng  utiallerably  tme  to  their  original  programme,  as 
\y  fommbted,  the  Imperial  Government  will  quietly 
iHc  ftjltirc  progress  of  events."*" 
Russia  did  not  delay  long  in  reaching  another  "starting 
fur  in  August,  ipot,  she  was  resuming  her  negotiations 


'  ibid,,  Nos,  2f,  31, 
*  !hxd.  No.  28. 
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with  China  to  bring  about  the  sigtiattire  of  the  amended  Man- 
churian  Ag:reement  of  the  preceding  March>  Presently  the 
Peace  Protocol  was  signed,  on  September  7,  between  the  Powers 
and  China.^  Seizing-  this  opportunity,  M.  Lessar,  the  new 
Russian  Minister  at  Peking,  proposed  a  new  agreement  provid- 
ing" for  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria  to  be  completed  in  three 
years  under  certain  conditions*  which,  in  comparison  with  the 
previous  terms  laid  down  by  Russia,  appeared  lenient.  Prince 
Ching,  President  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Peking,  seems  to  have 
begged  for  the  completion  of  evacuation  within  one  year,  and 
Russia,  after  agreeing  to  reduce  the  time-limit  from  three  to 
two  years,  now  brought  forward  a  separate  Agreement  between 
the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  conferring 
upon  the  latter  exclusive  privileges  in  the  development  of  Man- 
churian  resources.  When  the  United  States  Government 
reminded  Count  Lamsdorff,  early  in  February,  1902,  of  the 
treaty  rights  of  other  Powers  in  Manchuria,*  the  latter  replied* 
over  his  signature,  that  Russia  had  no  thought  of  attacking  the 
principle  of  the  open  door  "as  that  principle  was  understood  by 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia'*;  that  she  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  changing  *'the  policy  followed  by  her  in  that  respect 
up  to  the  present  time'*;  and  that  the  privileges  demanded  by  the 
Bank  and  supported  by  the  government  were  of  a  nature  similar  to 
those  which  the  companies  of  other  nations  had  secured  in  China 
under  the  support  of  their  own  governments.*  The  Count,  how- 
ever, made  no  reference  to  the  Convention  which  the  Russian 
Govcniment  was,  on  its  own  behalf,  pressing  upon  China.  Not 
long  afterwards,  Prince  Ching  prepared  counter-proposals  which 
Japan  had  wholly  and  Great  Britain  in  the  main  approved.* 
These  proposals  are  interesting  for  their  practical  identity  with 
the  final  Russo-Chinese  Agreement  of  April  8;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  the  Princess  draft  limited  the  period  of  evacuation  to 
one  year,  instead  of  a  year  and  a  half,  as  in  the  later  agreement, 
dius  showing  conclusively  that  Russia  largely  accepted  the  repre- 

'/ittf,.  No.  40. 

*Th«  Br.  Pari.  Papers,  Trcttty  Series,  No.  i^i  l90^.    Mayers,  pp,  283-318, 
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itions  of  China.  This  abrupt  condescension  on  the  part  of 
is  supposed  to  Iiave  been  partly  due  to  an  important  event 
littch  hid  recently  taken  place  in  the  diplomatic  world — the 
conclusion  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Agreement  signed  at  London 
w  January  30,  and  simultaneously  announced  to  the  British 
Tiriiament  and  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Tokio  on  February  12,  1902, 


VL 

This  remarkable  instrument  united  reciprocally  two  nations 
widtly  apart  in  race,  religion  and  history,  one  of  which  had  rarely 
is  time  of  peace  entered  into  a  regular  alliance  even  with  a 
European  Power.  The  most  striking  as  well  as  the  most  impor- 
Unt  feature  of  the  agreement,  from  tlie  standpoint  of  our  study, 
wrc  the  entirely  fair  and  open  principles  to  which  it  gave  a  clear 
expreuian.  The  two  contracting  parties  mutually  recognized 
4c  indepcndencep  not  only  of  China,  but  also  of  Korea — Japan's 
PttalJar  interests  in  this  country  being  recognized — and  declared 
^Ki&Klves  lo  be  "entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive  ten- 
dencies ID  cither  country/'  If,  however,  the  interests  of  eitlier 
pwty  ^-erc  threatened  by  the  aggressive  action  of  another  Power 
tfbf  btcmal  disturijances  in  these  countries,  that  party  might 
*4e  tKctssary  measures  to  safeguard  its  threatened  interests 
(Anide  i).  If,  in  this  action,  a  war  should  result  between  that 
ftttr  and  another  Power,  the  other  party  would  be  strictly 
•BttraL  and  use  its  efforts  to  prevent  other  Po\\  ers  from  joining 
iilmdfitics  against  its  ally  (Article  2),  but  if  that  ally  should 
'WtDvoh-ed  in  war  with  two  or  more  Powers,  the  other  party 
fionld  oocnc  to  its  assistance  and  conduct  the  war  in  common 
'(Artide  3).  Whenever  the  interests  of  either  party  were  in 
iJwponjy,  the  two  Goveniments  would  communicate  with  one 
fully  and  frankly  (Article  5),  and  neither  of  them  would 
into  separate  agreements  with  another  Power  without 
lling  the  other  (Article  4).  The  term  of  the  Agreement 
fixed  at  five  years  from  the  date  of  its  signature,  but  if  at 
cod  of  the  fourth  year  neither  party  should  ha%'e  notified  the 
of  its  intention  of  terminating  it,  it  should  remain  binding 
one  year  after  either  party  should  have  denounced  it,  while  an 
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actual  war  in  which  either  ally  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the 
expiration  of  the  term  would  prolong  the  life  of  the  Agreement 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace  (Article  6),*  Frcwn  these  artides 
and  the  note  from  Lord  Lansdowne  to  Sir  Claude  MacDonald 
which  enclosed  the  Agreement,  it  is  clear  that  the  alliance  exists 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  effectively  safeguarding  the  interests 
already  acquired  by  the  two  Powers  on  the  common  ground,  and 
it  is  implied  in  an  unmistakable  manner  that  those  interests  may 
best  be  maintained  by  the  total  abstention,  in  any  event,  from  all 
aggressive  or  exclusive  tendencies  in  China  and  Korea;  and, 
what  is  equally  important,  that  the  observation  of  these  prindpte 
would  make  forcibly  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace 
in  the  Far  East  A  war  would  be  justifiable  only  when  tbe 
interests  of  either  party  should  be  seriously  threatened,  while  suA 
an  eventuality  would  in  no  wise  justify  that  party  in  departiflg 
from  the  principles  of  the  open  door  and  the  territorial  int^ty 
of  the  Chinese  and  Korean  Empires. 

This  "measure  of  precaution,"  as  Lord  Lansdowne  char- 
acterized it,  was  openly  seconded,  but  in  reality  neutralized,  by 
the  Russo-French  Declaration  of  March  i6,  which  stated  that 
its  authors  found  in  the  principles  of  the  Agreement  the  very 
foundation  of  the  French  and  Russian  policy  in  the  Far  East, 
but  resented  to  themselves  the  right  to  consult  as  to  the  means 
of  protecting  their  special  interests,  if  the  latter  were  menaced 
by  "either  the  aggressive  action  of  third  Powers,  or  the  recar- 
rence  of  disturbances  in  China,  jeopardizing  the  integrity  aao 
free  development  of  that  Power."  - 

From  this  and  an  accompanying  document^  it  is  not  altc^etfW 
apparent  how  much  over  and  above  the  two  fundamental  prio* 
ciples  of  the  other  allies  has  been  endorsed  by  France  and 
Russia,  and  this  uncertainty  leaves  the  world  much  in  the  daik 
as  to  the  precise  conditions  of  their  alliance.  Nor  does  tta 
reservation  stated  at  the  end  of  the  Declaration  make  it  evidcn: 
that  the  two  principles  themselves  may  not  be  discarded  by  th 
two  Powers,  under  certain  circumstances,  according  to  their  ow 

*  The  Br.  Pari.  Papers,  Treaty  Series,  No,  j,  190s. 
'Ibid.t  China,  No.  z  (/P04),  No.  50. 

*  An  official  statement,  e.  g.,  of  the  Russian  Government.    See  the  Evew 
Otis  March  ao,  zgca. 
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^on  of  t!ie  measures  necessary  to  safeguard  tbeir  interests. 
lowcver  that    may  be.   one  can   hardly   avoid  the  conclusion 
the  allied  Governments  of  Russia  and  France  must  have 
iitnaie<l  at  least  as  much  by  the  deep  rivalry  of  their 
with  those  of  the  other  allies,  as  by  the  principles  they 
for  it  is  certain  that,  ever  since  their  memorable 
[coalition  with  Germany  in  1895  in  the  coercion  of  Japan,  Russia 
and  France  had  acted  in  mittiial  g^ood-will,  the  former  being 
iji^y  aided  by  the  latter  in  Manchuria  and  Korea,  and  the 
latin  by  the  former  in  the  southern  Chinese  provinces,'^  alike 
indicir  diplomatic  manceitvres  and  in  their  struggles  v^^ith  Japan 
IDJ  Great  Britain.     The  publication  of  the  Agreement  and  the 
Dtdsration  may  be  said  to  have  greatly  clarified  the  political 
liinotpbere»  and,  in  spite  of  the  verbal  meaning  of  the  Declara- 
tion. 10  have  accentuated  not  a   little  the  ^videning  contrast 
tewfcn  the  two  different  policies  upheld  by  the  two  powerful 
coalitions  in  the  East. 

VIL 

The  Russo-Frencli  Declaration  was  closely  followed,  on  April 
4  1902,  by  the  notable  convention^  concluded  between  Russia 
ttd  China  regarding  the  Manchurian  Provinces*  which  went  into 
fcrce  simultaneously  with  its  signature.  Based  on  the  counter- 
pitipositions  of  Prince  Ching,  the  new  convention  was  note- 
*f.rifiv  for  its  mild  terms.  Russia  promised  thereby,  upon  the 
1  that  China  should  effectively  protect  tlic  Russian  rail- 
•lyjc  Russian  subjects  and  their  enterprises  in  Manchuria,  and 
foragn  Powers  should  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
L,  to  evacuate  the  territory  at  three  different  periods  within 
BC ensuing  eighteen  months,  as  follows: — from  the  regions  west 
ihe  Liao  River,  by  October  8,  1902;  from  the  rest  of  the 
[PiDnncc  of  Sheng-king  and  the  entire  Province  of  Kirin,  by 
8,  1903;  and,  finally,  from  the  Hei-Iung  (Amur)  Province 

fStc;  lor  ittrtancc,  Minislkrt  dts  AfHirtt  Eirang^res:    DocumenU  diph- 
\,   Ckt9U,    tS94-i99S^    Nos.    19,    ^,    37.    61.    65.     During    the    peace 
at  PdaoK.  after  the  Boxer  war.  Russia  and  Fiance  ei>6per»ttd 
I7  aft  did  GrtAt  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 
Tlr   Par!.  Papcn;   China,  No.  2  {1904}^  Noa.  51,  54. 
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by  October  8,  1903.  Pending  the  evacuation,  the  numbers  and 
stations  of  Chinese  troops  in  Manchuria  should  be  determined 
by  consultation  between  Russian  and  Chinese  ofHcers,  but,  after 
the  evacuation,  those  troops  might  be  distributed  at  the  discI^ 
tion  of  Chinese  officers,  with  the  condition,  however,  that  the 
Russian  Government  should  be  notified  of  every  change  made 
in  this  respect.  The  moderate  tone*  of  the  present  instrument 
as  compared  with  the  former  abortive  conventions,  particularly 
the  absence  therefrom  of  any  provision  for  the  exclusive  control 
by  the  Russians  of  the  mining  and  railway  enterprises  either  in 
or  out  of  Manchuria,  seemed  to  confirm  the  sincerity  of  Russia's 
avowed  intentions  in  the  East. 

If,  however,  her  subsequent  conduct  in  Manchuria  has  appeared 
to  contradict  the  tenor  of  the  agreement,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  how  elastic  and  expansive  its  terms  were.     Of  the  two 
flexible  conditions  for  evacuation,  namely,  the  non-recurrence 
of  disorder  and  the  absence  of  obstruction  by  other  Powers,  the 
former  was  practically  impossible  so  long  as  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  forces  kept  the  Chinese  troops  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers.    The  apprehended  disorder  must  come,  as  it  always  has 
done — and  none  knew  this  better  than  the  Russians — from  the 
groups  of  unoccupied  men,  the  so-called    "mounted  bandits," 
who  infested  the  Provinces  of  Sheng-king  and  Kirin,  where  tiicy 
sided  with  whatever  power  suited  their  fancy  and  interest,  cxe^ 
cised  their  own  law,  and  in  one  way  or  another  kept  the  country 
in  a  state  of  great  instability.     It  should  be  noted  that  they  w«w 
either  disbanded  soldiers  or  the  possible  candidates  for  tiw 
Chinese  troops  to  be  levied  to  safeguard  Manchuria;  for  military 
life  in  China  seldom  attracts  peaceful  citizens.     So  long  as  Ac 
presence  of  the  Russian  forces  rendered  the  regular  service  of 
the  outlaws  in  the  Chinese  army  unnecessary,  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence would  be  derived  less  often  from  agriculture  than  fron 
plundering.^    Between  March,  1902,  and  August,  1903,  a  Rus 
sian  officer  successfully  enlisted  the  service  of  some  four  hundre 
and  fifty  of  those  marauders,  and  employed  them  in  the  timbe 

'  See  The  Br.  Pari.  Papers ;  China,  No.  2  {1904)  f  No.  42. 
*Ibid.f  p.  33.    Cf,  The  British  Consul  Hosie's  Report  on  Niuchwang  f 
1901,  pp.  3-4. 
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which  the  Russians  secured  in  Eastern  Manchuria  in  the 

of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  bandits.*  Before  and  after 
this  period,  however,  the  Russian  officers  continually  reported 
sanguinan,*  conflicts  with  the  robbers,  the  fear  of  whom  seemed 
b»  constitute  the  main  justification  for  the  steady  progress  of 
ibe  Russian  measures  of  tightening  a  hold  upon  Manchuria. 
Sdeby  iidc  with  this  grave  situation,  vt^e  should  also  observe 
that  the  Convention  provided  that,  even  after  the  evacuation,  if 
anr^'acuation  were  possible,  the  numbers  and  the  stations  of  the 
QiiiKsc  troops,  upt^n  whom  the  onerous  duty  of  protecting  the 
r^idly  increasing  Russian  subjects  and  properties  in  Manchuria 
ttwkl  dt\-olve,  should  always  be  made  known  to  Russia*  so  that 
QttWcessarily  large  forces  should  not  be  stationed."  Russia 
toairi  judge  whether  the  Chinese  forces  were  excessive,  and  exert 
^influence  to  keep  them  in  reduced  numbers,^  while,  at  the  same 
time  their  capacity  b*jth  of  receiving;  the  banditti  into  their  ranks 
tod  of  affording  protection  to  the  Russian  life  and  property 
»«ttld.  to  say  the  leasts  soon  reach  its  limits.  Thus  the  explicit 
tetns  i>f  the  convention  were  constructed  so  as  to  be  greatly 
ocuiralizcd.  as  it  would  seem,  by  what  was  implied  and  could 
taly  be  inferred  by  ana1}-sis.  Not  the  least  difficulty  about  the 
'''">n  was  its  absolute  silence  regarding-  the  "railway 
^-'  -.  *  at  present  between  25,000  and  30^000  in  number, 
»fao5c  existence  was  justifiable  by  no  open  contract  with  China, 
*bo5c  numbers  were,  tlieoretically  speaking,  not  incapable  of  an 

lite  expansion,  and  whose  presence  would  make  evacuation 

ly  nominal. 

isfactory  as  the  Manchurian    Agreement  of   April   8, 

appeared  to  Great  Britain  and  Japan  *  they  refrained  from 

any  protest  against  its  conclusion,  probably  preferring 

cct  obligations  it  imposed  upon  the  contracting  parties 

an  Indefinite  prolongation  of  tlie  dangerous  situation  which 

prevailed.     What  remained  for  them  and  for  China  was 
watch  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  Manchuria  and  to  test  her 

•Set  Goto  Tyiimoka's  address  In  th-e  Ddhu^-kxudi,  No.  53  (April,  1904), 

l*U.    AUo  Cfciiwr,  JVo.  i  (/po^),  No.  130. 
*  Aftide  J.  *  Cf  ibid,.  No.  a^. 

!*J7jkfXM,  S9.  I  (f|pl),  p.  6;    CAiiM,  No,  5  (1901)^  No.  23;    China,  No.  J 
U  Kflw  6j.  *  China,  No,  2  {1904)^  Nos.  5J,  55 
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veracity  ^.Tcorcine  to  their  o'A-n  interpretation  of  the  AgieemeDL 
The  date  set  for  the  Russia-  evacuation  of  the  soutfawest  of  tbe 
Shen^-kir:^  Province  up  to  the  Liao  River.  October  8.  drevoo, 
and  the  evacuation  to<:k  place.^  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  not 
well  known  to  the  wond.  as  to  render  its  practical  valne  extrem^ 
doubtful.^  The  restoration  of  Xiu-chwang.  where  the  maritiDe 
customs  dues  were  paid  to  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  was  indefr 
nitely  delayed.*  Neither  the  income  of  these  customs,  amotmt- 
ing  to  nearly  five  million  taels.  nor  its  interest  have  been  paidbf 
the  Bank  to  the  Chinese  Government.* 

The  second  part  of  the  evacuation,  covering  the  strategical^ 
most  important  section  of  Manchuria,  was  to  occur  on  April  8, 
1903 ;  but  this  day  came  and  passed,  without  seeing  even  a  nomi- 
nal withdrawal  from  portions  of  Sheng-king  and  all  of  Kirin*  In 
the  midst  of  a  general  suspense  full  of  apprehension,  M.  Plangoo, 
Russian  Charge  at  Peking,  was  reported  to  have  lodged  at  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office  a  demand  in  seven  articles  contairiflg 
measures  of  exclusion  which  had  been  studiously  avoided  in  the 
agreement  of  April.  The  seven  articles'  included,  among  other 
things,  the  non-alienation,  by  lease  or  sale,  of  any  portion  of 
Manchuria  to  another  Power,  and  the  closing  of  the  territory 
against  foreign  trade,  except  at  the  already  open  port  of  Nifr 
chwang,  where  Russia  demanded  the  perpetuation  of  the  manag^ 
ment  of  its  customs-receipts  by  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank.  WTuk 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Count  LamsdorfF  gave  an  evasive  answer*  to 
the  inquiries  from  the  United  States,  M.  Planqon  and,  laWf 
M.  Lessar  himself,  exerted  pressure  upon  the  Peking  Govenh 
ment,  which  was  at  the  same  time  urged  by  the  British,  American 
and  Japanese  Ministers*  and  by  petitioners  from  all  of  the 
eighteen    Provinces**    to   reject    the    Russian   demands.     The 

^  China,  No,  2  {1904)1  Nos.  65,  inclosure  2;  66,  inclosure. 

*See,  e.  g.,  the  Dobun-kwai,  No.  38  (Jan.,  1903),  pp.  105-106;  China,  No.  i 
{J904)»  Nos.  58, 61,  62,  62,  156;  the  Times,  Jan.  3  (p.  8)  and  14  (p.  S).  1903. 

'China,  No.  2  (1904),  PP.  38,  42;  Nos.  72,  74,  75.  in,  112,  122,  130-132. 

*The  Kokumin,  May  30,  1904.  Cf.  China,  No.  2  {.1904)^  Nos.  44,  46-48,  69 
73*  9^  99>  103*  105*  124. 

^China,  No.  2  (1904),  Nos.  67,  106,  116,  122,  128,  130,  137,  156, 

•Ibid.,  No«.  77f  7^  81, 82,  86.  94.  127. 

*lbid„  Nos.  8a,  83,  85.  9i»  92.  ^03,  'Ibid.,  Nos.  79.  80,  81,  8a. 

*The  Japanese  and  Chinese  press  at  the  time. 
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pcatcd  refusal'  of  the  Peking  Government  seemed,  however,  to 
kl]  forth  fnjm  M.  Les^ar  even  heavier  demands  than  before,^ 
It  at  length  became  evident,  if  it  had  not  been  so  long  before, 
i4l  the  existing  relations  between  Russia  and  China  constituted 
,  grave  and  constant  menace  lo  the  general  peace  of  the  East, 
nd  that  l!ie  time  had  arrived  when  Japan,  whose  vital  interests 
rcreai  issue,  should  deal  directly  with  Russia  in  order  to  secure 
JnccfcraJI  an  arrangement  satisfactory  and  advantageous  to  all 
BTiits  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

VIII. 

A  similar  situation  confronted  Japan  in  Korea  also.  The 
liplomaric  siltiation  of  the  latter  country  since  the  conclusion  of 
he  war  of  1894-5  ma}'  now  be  briefly  recounted.  The  years 
ttwfen  1895  and  1898  witnessed  violent  fluctuations  of  influence 
etwecn  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  in  Korea*  The  latter 
Bd  been  too  eager  for  reform  and,  at  least  on  the  occasion  of  the 
*rder  <»f  the  Queen  on  Octul>er  8,  1895,  had  allowed  themselves 
I  be  too  mudi  influenced  by  their  less  responsible  element,  to 
The  obstruction  and  diplomacy  of  the  Russians.^  It  w^as 
ihe  departure  of  M.  Waeber*  the  astute  Russian  Min- 
»and  until  the  activity  of  the  Russians  in  China  had  become 
ng,  that  the  latler's  influence  was  again  eclipsed 
Aatof  the  Japanese.  During  this  period  of  struggle,  Russia 
Japan  concluded  tliree  agreements  defining  their  position  in 
namdy,  the  Komura-Waeber  Memorandum  signed  at 
on  May  4,  1896,  the  Yamagata-Lxjbanoff  Protocol  signed 
Petersburg  on  June  9,  1896,  and  the  Nishi*Rosen  Protocol 
cd  at  Tokio  on  April  25,  1898.^  Some  of  the  more  pcr- 
nt  of  the  terras  of  these  agreements  deserve  notice,  as  they 
to  Japan  a  conventional  ground  for  her  negotiations  with 
in  1903-4,  just  prior  to  the  war.     The  two  governments 

SoeiM..  K<is.9S*  98.  '09.  no,  IM.  117.  ng*  121,  12^  125,  126,  134,  141,  143. 
For  iSe  r^-cnt.-.  •►f  tlwM  ye»rs.  5cc  G.  Takcda,  Kinji  Kyokutd  GwatkO  Shi 

hitfnrv  nl  diplotnacy  in  ihc  Far  East)*  Tokio,  1904,  pp    15-57- 
T*  and  Com^mtions  behvt^n  ike  Empire  vf  Japan  and  Other 
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"recognized  definitively  the  sovereignty  and  the  entire  independ- 
ence of  Korea^  and  mutually  engaged  themselves  to  abstain  from 
all  direct  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country." 
No  military  teacher  or  financial  advisor  should  be  furnished  to 
Korea  by  either  Power  without  consulting  the  other.  In  view 
of  the  large  development  of  the  Japanese  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  in  Korea,  the  Russian  Government  agreed  not 
to  impede  the  development  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  rela- 
tions betwen  Japan  and  Korea.*  In  case  further  definitions  of 
principles  should  become  necessary  or  other  points  for  discussion 
should  arise,  the  representatives  of  the  two  Powers  should  be 
instructed  to  negotiate  amicably,^  The  arrangement  made  in 
these  agreements  v^as  from  its  nature  temporary,  and  would 
have  created  fresh  complications  even  if  its  terms  had  been 
strictly  observed. 

As  soon  as  her  hands  were  freer  in  Manchuria  (after  1899, 
and  again  after  1901),  Russia,  represented  at  Seul  by  the  ambi- 
tions M,  Pavloff,  and  also  by  the  semi-official  diplomats,  Baron 
Gunzburgand  Fraulein  Sonntag,  employed  such  means  as  befitted 
tlie  peculiar  political  situation  of  Korea  in  their  persistent  effort 
to  overthrow  Japanese  and  promote  Russian  influence  in  the 
peninsula.  For  this  purpose,  they  made  to  the  Korean  Court 
propositions  of  almost  every  conceivable  nature^  including 
demands  for  concessions  at  Masampo,  Chinhai  Bay,  and  Kojedo 
Island,  in  the  south,  for  the  right  of  building  telegraph  and  rail- 
way lines  in  the  nortli,  and  for  the  employment  of  Russian  finan- 
cial advisers  and  military  instructors.  It  was  not  till  April,  1903^ 
however,  that,  simultaneously  with  her  pressure  upon  Peking, 
Russia  began  to  work  the  timber  concession  which  she  was  said  to 
have  secured  in  1896  when  the  Korean  King  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  Russian  Legation  at  Seul.  Early  in  May,  ostensibly  to  defend 
the  forest  land,  forty-seveii  Russian  soldiers  arrived  at  Yong- 
am-po  on  the  Yalu,  where,  despite  protests  from  the  Korean 
Government,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  was  seized  and  fortifica- 
tion was  begun.  Presently,  one  hundred,  and  then  two  hundred 
more  Russian  troops  arrived,  while,  on  the  Manchurian  side  of 

*The  Nishi-Roscn  Protocol,  Arts,  t,  2^  3. 
*  The  YamagaU-LohaiiofF  Protoeo],  Art,  2» 
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lh«  fmntier,  fresh  troops  entered  Antung  and  Feng-hwang- 
Gicng/  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  Russian  forces  was  heavily 
felt  upon  the  Korean  border.  All  these  movements  seemed  to 
Japan  so  palpably  in  violation  of  the  Russo-Japanese  agreements 
cl  1896  and  1898,  and  so  irritating  to  the  peace  of  the  East  and 
tfarettening  to  her  own  vital  interests,  as  to  justify  her  direct 
t«gotiation  with  Russia  in  order  to  arrive  at  such  a  definite 
iDdenUnding  of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  powers  in 
tsxtSL^  as  would  insure  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  three  nations 
CDocemed. 


in  vie^v  of  these  dangerously  unstable  circumstances  in 
3  and  Korea  that,  on  June  23^  1903,  the  four  principal 
tembcrs  of  the  Japanese  cabinet  and  five  privy  councillors  met 
the  Throne,  and  decided  on  the  principles  upon  which 
Nations    with    Russia   should   be   opened.^      Having   thus 
ted  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  Japan  asked  Russia,  on  July 
she  would  be  wilhng  to  eliminate  causes  of  future  mis- 
iding  l>etween  the  two  Empires^  by  examining  the  con- 
01  tlie  places  where  their  interests  touched  one  another, 
|a  view  to  defining  the  special  interests  of  each.     It  was 
that  tlie  intentions  of  Japan  in  proposing  the  negotia- 
cntircly  pacific*  and  also  that  she  considered  the  ques- 
of  supreme  importance  to  herself** 
this  rcqttest  of  Japan  Count  Lamsdorff  agreed,  as  the  best 
Jfld  his  assent  was  sustained   by  the  Czar/      In  the 
bowc\-er>  it  was  surmised  abroad  that  the  peace  party 

:lbt  Br.  Pari.  Papers.  CArna.  No.  s  (ip04>.  Nos.  116,  75,  115,  115,  128, 

MDnofJapaiL  _ 

Hickk'Ho  K^h^  ni  kivan  su  ru  Ofuku   (diplomatic  correspondence 
ibe  necoftations   between  Japan   and   Ru^^b),    despsttrh    No.    1^ 
XWatvr  Banm  Komura  to  Mrnister  Knritio  at  St.  Petersburg.    This 
:e  was  prr^cntcd  by  iht  Japanese  Government  to  the  Houses  of 
il  Di't   ■»"-'  "iihlished  in  the  Ktvampd  (Official  GaEciic)  of  March 
J7     An  vc  English  translation  has  been  issued  from  Wash- 

All  thr  arTPai'-ncs  were  tclegriiphic. 
.^(p^^^  and  No.  3  received  August  6. 
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at  St.  Petersburg  had  been  largely  overshadowed  by  the  warlike 
faction.  M.  Witte  was  relieved  of  his  Ministry  of  Financet  and 
Admiral  Alexieff  was,  on  August  13,  appointed  Viceroy  of  tht 
Far  East.^ 

The  first  Japanese  note  was  handed  to  Count  Lamsdorff  on 
August  i2y  and  contained  the  following  six  articles;  these  articles 
are  memorable,  as  the  later  propositions  never  changed  their 
more  essential  features:    i.  Both  powers  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  territorial  integrity  of,  and  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  the  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  all  nations  in,   China  and  Korea;  2.  Russia  to  recognize 
Japan's  preponderating  interests  in  Korea,  and  Japan  to  recc^- 
nize  Russia's  special  interests  in  the  railway  enterprises  in  Man- 
churia;   and  each  power  to  recognize  the  other's  right  to  take 
necessary  measures  to  protect  its  interests  in  the  respective  terri- 
tory, subject,  however,  to  the  principles  stated  in  Article  i;  3. 
Each  power  not  to  obstruct  the  development  (within  limits  con- 
sistent with  Article  i )  of  the  economic  activity,  of  Japan  in 
Korea,  and  of  Russia  in  Manchuria;  and  Russia  not  to  impede 
the  possible  extension  of  the  Korean   railway   into  southeni 
Manchuria,  so  as  to  connect  it  with  the  Manchurian  and  the 
Shanhaikwan-Niuchwang  railways;    4.  Each  power  to  engage 
that,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary,  in  order  to  safeguard 
her  interests,  to  despatch  soldiers,  Japan  to  Korea,  or  Russia  to 
Manchuria,  the  number  of  troops  should  not  be  larger  than  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  and  they  should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
end  should  be  accomplished;   5.  Russia  to  recognize  Japan's  srfe 
right,  in  the  interest  of  reform  and  good  government,  to  give 
advice  and  assistance,  including  necessary  military  support,  to 
Korea;    and  6.    The  present  agreement  to  supersede  all  the 
previous  Russo-Japanese  Agreements  regarding  Korea.* 

Before  replying  to  this  note,  Russia  suddenly  demanded,  on 
August  23,  that  negotiations  should  be  conducted  at  Tokio 
instead  of  at  St  Petersburg,  as  had  been  desired  by  Japan.* 

*The  Br.  Pari.  Papers,  Chitta,  No.  2  {.1904),  Nos.  144,  154.  155. 
■  The  Nichi-Ro,  etc.,  Nos.  3,  4. 

*Ibid,,  No.  7.    A  repetition  of  the  policy  Russia  once  pursued  reganfing 
4ie  negotiations  with  China  about  Port  Arthur.    See  China,  No.  i  (rjpl)i 
M.  100  and  109. 
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K  ^everai  reasons  presented  by  Russia  for  this  move,  one 
the  local  knowledge  of  Viceroy  A!exieff  had  constantly 
lie  consulted-  Japan  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  agreement 
led  nutters  of  principles,  and  not  of  local  detail,^  Japan's 
itcd  request,  however,  to  negotiate  at  tlie  Russian  capital 
»M  firmly  refused  by  Russia,  as  was  also  the  former's  sugges- 
to  make  the  Japanese  note  the  basis  for  discussion.^  Nego- 
[tbtions  were  therefore  transferred  to  Tokio,  and  the  Japanese 
aod  the  Russian  counter-note  together  (the  latter  not  yet 
wed)*  were  to  serve  as  the  base  of  the  pourparlers,^  More 
[ttan  two  weeks  had  already  been  consumed  over  this  question^ 
jwMeal  the  same  time  the  Russian  Minister  at  Peking  was  trying 
[to  fwtc  upon  China  a  new  Manchurian  Convention  postponing 
e\*acuat}on  and  pledging  China  not  to  alienate  or  lease  any 

of  the  territory  to  any  other  Power,^ 
After  a  delay  of  nearly  eight  weeks,  Russia  sent  her  counter- 
on  October  3,  which  revealed  the  utter  irreconcilability  of 
wishes  of  the  two  Powers.     In  her  reply,  Russia  seriously 
Japan's  demands  concerning  Korea,  and,  in  addition, 
Japan  to  promise  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  Korean 
for  strategical  purposes,  not  to  fortify  the  southern 
and  10  consider  the  territory  north  of  the  thirty^ninth 
as  neutral*^  between  the  two  Powers.     As  regards  Man- 
Russia  silently  declined  to  discuss  China's  sovereignty 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  required  Japan  to  declare  Manchuria 
Iktoral  a^  outside  of  her  sphere  of  interest.*     The  general 
of  this  note  was  to  exclude  Manchuria  from  discussion 
furthermore,  to  restrict  Japan's  influence  in  Korea,     Russia 
that  the  question  of  Manchuria  rested  between  herself 
China,  and  she  had  no  reason  to  make  any  arrangement 
it  with  a  third  Powcn     To  this,  Japan  replied  that  she 
ailccd  from  Russia  no  concession  of  any  kind  in  Manchuria, 
only  requested  her  to  recognize  anew  the  principles  which 

^ieki'Ro,  etc,  No».  8.  ii.  *Ibid.,  Nos.  lo,  ii. 

Ka  14»  Srpt<xnb«r  7, 
Br.  PmI,  Papers:  China,  No.  2  (fpo^),  Nos.  147-154.  15^*  »&>, 

b  a  rcrer^e  of  common  appropriation.    In  the  history  of  tbe 
Enpirv  both  have  frequently  ended  in  absorption/  See,  for  instance, 
of  PrisBonk  and  Saklialien  already  mentioned. 
Nicki-Ro,  tfc^  No.  17- 
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she  had  rqieatedly  professed.     Such  a  recognition,  Japan  con- 
tended, was  of  vital  interest  to  her,  inasmuch  as  the  Rnsaitt 
occupation  of  Manchuria  continually  threatened  the  independaoe 
of  Korea.^     It  was  evident  from  Russia's  counter-note  that  theit 
lay  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  propositions  of  the  two 
Powers,  not  only  in  the  actual  terms  under  discussion,  bat  aln  > 
in  the  principles  involved  in  them,  for,  to  all  appearance,  nodung  ' 
could  prove  more  clearly  that  Russia  was  bent  upon  absoibiflt  ■ 
and  closing  up  all  Manchuria,  as  well  as  marking  out  northen 
Korea  as  an  eventual  sphere  of  her  influence,  and  that  she  ml 
unwilling  to  recognize  the  vital  importance  to  Japan  of  the  ind6 
pendence,  strength,  and  development  of  Korea. 

The  date  fixed  in  the  Agreement  of  April  8,  I902»  forthefini 
evacuation  of  Manchuria  arrived  five  da3rs  after  the  Rosffli 
reply  was  received  by  Japan,  but  the  day  came  and  passed  wit 
no  sign  of  the  evacuation.  On  the  contrary,  the  Russian  Miii^ 
ter  at  Peking  was  engaged,  regardless  of  the  negotiations  t 
Tokio  between  his  Government  and  the  Japanese,  in  urgiaj 
Prince  Ching  to  change  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  W 
reported  draft  of  his  propositions  being  published  on  Scpteriff 
7.*  Early  in  the  morning  of  October  28,  without  warning  lA 
under  a  slight  pretext,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  Russian  soWkB 
with  eight  cannon  suddenly  reoccupied  Mukden,  the  sepofchai 
city  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  China.' 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  statesmen  ag^in  held  conferences* 
the  13th  and  24th  of  October,  and  agreed  upon  the  "irredudifc 
minimum,"    which   was   accordingly   communicated  to  Bam 
Rosen,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Tokio,  on  the  30th.     This  norf 
included  several  concessions  on  the  part  of  Japan,  including  4s 
creation  of  a  neutral  zone  of  fifty  kilometers  in  extent  on  boM 
sides  of  the  Korean  border,  a  railway  extension  only  as  far  astbt^ 
Yalu  River,  and  the  free  passage  of  the  Korean  Straits.    Totii 
note,  after  a  repeated  application  from  Japan  for  a  spee^ 
answer,"*  Russia  replied  only  on  December  1 1,  or  more  than  fortj 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  Japanese  note.     This  second  reply*  o 

*  The  Nichi-ROj  etc.,  No.  20.  *  See  preceding  page,  note  4. 

•The  Japanese  dailies.    Also  China,  No.  2  {1904),  Nos.  157,  159. 
*The  Nichi-Ro,  etc.,  No.  22.  'Ibid.,  Nos.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32,  33. 

•Ibid.,  No.  34. 
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was  as  much  a  reduction  of  her  former  concessions  as  was 

md  note  of  Japan  an  increase  upon  hers^  for  Russia  was 

entirely  silent  on  the  subject  of  Manchuria,  and,  regarding 

t,  repeated  Uie  restrictions  proposed  in  September,  as  if  the 

Japan^e  note  had  never  reached  her,  besides  refusing  to 

Bze  Japan's  right  to  give  Korea  anything  beyond  mere 

for  the  reform  of  her  civil  administration.    The  possi- 

of  a  reconciliation  of  the  views  of  the  two  Powers  now 

remoter  than  before. 

After  another  meeting  of  the  cabinet  members  and  councillors 

Che  l6th/  Baron  Komura,  the  Foreign  Minister,  requested 

Russian  Government  (December  5i)  to  reconsider  the  situa- 

and  again  proposed  the  removal  of  the  restriction  regarding 

itte  of  Korean  territory  for  strategical  purposes,  and  the 

suppression  of  the  neutral  zone,  so  long  as  Russia  would 

agree  to  tlie  creation  of  a  similar  zone  on  the  Manchurian 

of  the  Korean  border.- 

Ibc  reply  of  Russia  to  this  note  reached  Tokio  on  January 

1904,'  and  here  again,  as  in  the  first  reply,  the  recognition  by 

of  Manchuria  and  its  coast  as  beyond  her  sphere  of 

was  insisted  upon,  while,  as  before,  no  menlion  was 

of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  in  Manchuria,     It 

Id  be  noted,  however,  that  Russia  now  agreed  to  insert  a 

respecting  the  treaty-rights  which  Japan  had  acquired 

China  in  regard  to  Manchuria,  but  only  on  the  condition 

^Bftintaining  the  clauses  on  the  neutral  zone  in  Korea  and  the 

lymcnt  of  any  part  of  Korea  for  strategical  purposes. 

'Cr,   the   treaty-rights   of   other   Powers   in    Manchuria 

Rtissia  would  respect^  explicitly  excluded  those  concem- 

Ihc  foreign  settlements  in  the  open  ports,*  thus  again  evinc- 

ber  exclusive  policy.     Over  and  above  these  considerations. 

Id  be  remembered  that,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Baron 

»,*  tlie  treaty  rights  which  China  had  accorded  to  other 

could  not  be  maintained,  if  her  sovereignty  in  Manchuria, 

Japanese  papers.  *  Ihid.,  No.  35.  *  /Wi.,  No.  j8. 

«n  »«e  China,  So.  9  (j^o#).  Nas.  ijj,  136,  139,  142, 

s  to  the  journalists  on  Feb.  10  an<}  at  the  lower  House  on 
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the  existence  of  whicii  Russia  declined  to  assure  Japan  that  she 
would  respect,  should  cease. 

In  a  few  days  there  took  place  an  important  event  which  made 
the  Russian  position  untenable.  The  Chinese-American'"  antl 
Chinese-Japanese'  commercial  treaties  which  had  been  concludctl 
on  October  8,  1903,  the  date  appointed  for  the  final  evacuation  of 
Manchuria,  were  ratified  on  January  ir,  1904,  the  former  open- 
ing to  the  world's  trade  Mukden  and  Antung,  and  the  latter, 
Mukden  aaid  Tatung-kao,  thus  not  only  multiplying  the  treaty 
rights,  including  rights  of  foreign  settlements,  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  in  Manchuria,  but  also  forcibly  reinstating  the 
sovereigji  rights  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  the  territory,  and 
directly  reversing  the  exclusive  claims  of  Russia  therein.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  Russia  had  recently  seized  Mukden,  and  had 
been  strengthening  her  forces  upon  the  Yalu,  on  which  the  other 
two  new  ports  were  situated. 

Thus  far  notes  and  replies,  exchanged  three  times  within  a 
period  of  five  months,  must  have  made  the  position  of  each 
negotiating  Power  perfectly  clear  to  the  other  No  further  dis- 
cussion could  possibly  bring  the  two  Governments  nearer  to  the 
reconciliation  of  wishes  so  diametrically  opposed.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Japanese  people  were  suffering  from  enormous 
economic  losses,  A  large  part  of  their  raw  materials  had  ceased 
to  come,  the  shipping  and  trade  with  northern  China  and  Korea 
had  declined,  the  fishing  industry  had  been  paralyzed,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  tendency  at  normal  times,  the  banks  bad  been 
embarrassed  with  an  over-abundance  of  funds,^  On  tlie  other 
hand,  Russia^  while  circulating  the  optimistic  views  of  her 
Emperor  and  Foreign  Minister,  had  sharpened  her  diplomacy  at 
Seul  and  Peking,  and  pushed  on  land  and  sea  her  vast  warlike 
preparations  in  the  East.* 

'This  treaty  is  found  in  the  Monthly  Summary  of  tht  Commerce  and 
finance  of  the  V.  S,  for  January,  1904. 

*  In  the  press  and  the  KiuamffO  of  that  time. 
'See  the  Kwamp^  for  Feb-  i  (p.  s),  5  (pp.  110-114X  18  (p.  243),  30  (pp. 

280-381)  ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Vickcrs's  letter  in  the  Evtning  Post,  March  1 ;  Mr. 
Soycda's  addfess,  in  the  Kokumtn,  Feh.  6;   ibid,  on  the  fisheries. 

*  According  to  tlie  estimate  of  the  Japanese  GovcnitnenC,  Russia  despatched 
between  April  8.  1903,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  19  war  vessels  (824  ^S 
tons)  and  40,000  soldiers,  besides  200^000  more  who  were  about  to  be  sent 
See  the  Kokumint  March  3^  1904, 
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Even  Ihcn  the  Japanese  Government  would  not  terminate  its 
Dcgotiaijons  with  Russia,  for  it  was  well  aware  that  upon  the 
[Conduct  of  these  negotiations  did  the  peace  of  the  East  depend. 
If  the  principles  proposed  by  Japan  were  not  accepted,  the 
inttgrity  of  China  would  be  threatened^  and  the  independence  of 
Korea,  as  well  as  the  vital  interest  of  Japan,  would  he  profoundly 
endangered ;  thus  the  entire  future  of  the  Far  East  would  be 
plunge<J  into  tinknown  perils.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
bWDtd  that  Japan  owed  to  the  world  as  much  of  patience  as 
[ibeowed  to  herself  of  determination.  The  situation  was  gravely 
dscQSSed  by  the  statesmen  on  the  iith,  and  before  the  Throne 
l^am  on  the  12th.'  On  the  next  day,  January  13,  now  for 
tit  fourth  time,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
[pcDple,  the  Government  of  Tokio  reminded  Russia  of  the  serious 
[pootion  in  which  the  two  Powers  found  themselves,  and  begged 
to  reconsider  the  situation.^ 
An  early  reply  was  urged  at  least  four  times,*  but,  even  so 
^liteM  Febniar)-'  i,  Cotmt  Lamsdorff  declined  even  to  name  the 
4leon  which  his  reply  would  be  given  ;^  and,  indeed,  the  reply* 
[iWch  was  being  formed  was  found  later  to  have  contained  sub- 
ly  the  same  points  as  tlie  three  previous  replies, 
[rtidi  had  been  repeatedly  and  unequivocally  demonstrated 
b  be  etitirely  unacceptable  to  Japan.  Just  at  this  time  the 
ptirity  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  East  seemed  to  have 
aocderated:  on  January  21,  numbers  of  Infantry  and 
left  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  for  the  Korean  frontier, 
tto  be  followed  by  contingents  from  Liao-yang;  on  the  28th, 
Alocicif  ordered  the  troops  on  the  Yalu  to  be  placed 
a  war  looting ;  on  February  I ,  the  commander  of 
'ostock  warned  the  Japanese  commercial  agent  to  prepare 
withdrawing  his  compatriots  to  Habarofsk,  as  he  had 
instructions  from  his  Government  and  was  to  proclaim 
law  al  any  time;   and,  oti  the  3d,  all  the  war  vessels 

Jajazic^e  tkitics.  '  The  Nichi-Ro,  etc..  No.  39. 

/Arf.  Sov  40,  43.  44.  -16.  VfrKf.,  No.  47* 

Nol  5a    Mr.  Kurino'3  note  (No.  50)  contaming  the  probable  contents 
Kfky  reached  Tokio  ilir«  hours  anti  a  quarter  after  the  notes  severing 
haul  been  tent. 
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located  at  Port  Arthur,  excepting  one,  steamed  out  of  the 
harbon^ 

It  was  now  considered  by  the  Japanese  Government  that  the 
critical  point  had  been  reached.  On  February  5,  at  2  P.  M<,  two 
notes  were  telegraphed  to  Mn  Kurino  at  St,  Petersburg,  the  one* 
communicating  Japan's  decision  to  break  off  negotiations  which 
had  not  been  met  with  proper  consideration  and  had  become 
useless,  and  to  reserv-e  to  herself  the  right  to  pursue  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  action,  in  order  to  safeguard  her  interests  and 
rights  and  to  protect  her  position  as  threatened  by  Russia;  and 
the  other*  stating  that  Japan  had  been  obliged  to  sever  her  now 
valueless  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Russian  Government 
These  notes  were  transmitted  by  the  Japanese  Minister  to  Count 
Lamsdorff  on  February  6,  at  4  p.  M.  The  first  naval  engage- 
ment took  place  at  Chemulpo  two  days  later,  followed  by  the 
naval  battle  at  Port  Arthur  in  the  night  of  February  8-9,  and, 
on  the  loth,  war  was  formally  declared*  by  the  Emperors  of 
both  Powers. 

No  sooner  had  the  war  broken  out  than  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment notified  other  Powers,  on  February  9th,  that  it  had  advised 
the  Chinese  Government  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  during 
hostihties.  This  was  followed^  on  the  i2thj  by  the  circular  note 
of  Secretary  Hay,  urging  on  the  Powers  the  advisability  of 
respecting  the  neutrality  and  the  administrative  entity  of  China. 
On  the  17th,  Baron  Komura  declared  to  the  Chinese  Minister 
at  Tokio  that  Japan  would  not  in  any  manner,  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  infringe  the  sovereign  rights  and  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  Manchuria.*  Ten  days  later  appeared 
the  Korean-Japanese  Agreement  conchided  on  the  23d,  whereby 
Japan  promised  to  uphold  the  independence  and  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Korean  Empire,^ 

K,  ASAKAWA. 

Dartmouth  College. 

'  The  reply  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  Russian  charge  that  Japan 
had  broken  peace  and  taken  Russia  by  surprise.    The  Kohumin,  March  j, 
*The  Nifhi-Ro,  etc,  No,  48.  *  Ibid..  No,  49. 

*The  KzvamJ>S  (The  Official  Gazette  of  Japan),  Feb.  ro,  1904,  extra. 
The  Russian  Declaration  is  found  in  the  daily  papers  of  Fcbruajy  11, 
*  Ibid.,  Feb.  29^  1904. 
*Sce  the  May  number,  1904,  of  this  Re\'iew,  p,  45-  note  1. 
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'The  discover^'  of  radium  threatens  to  overthrow  some  of 
■^  Ihc  most  accepted  axioms  of  physics,  and  the  legislative 
history  of  the  British  colonies  at  the  Antipodes  promises  to  give 
the  lif  (o  one  of  tiie  best  established  laws  of  social  evolution. 
No^enerahsation  seemed  more  secure  than  that  which  assumed 
ttut  colonics  are  the  offspring  of  the  Motherland  and  inferred 
thil  in  virtue  of  that  fact,  they  must  pass  through  all  its  stag'es 
of  gTowlh.  Yet  far  away  in  the  South  Seas  lies  a  group  of 
oonmmnities,  instgnilicant  in  population  (hardly  exceeding  four 
Bullions),  but  inhabiting  an  area  (much  of  it  a  desert,  it  is  true) 
wt  greatly  less  in  extent  than  that  of  the  United  States.  After 
wpeating  the  development  of  the  Mother-country  in  all  essential 
itttUKS,  these  young  countries,  all  of  a  sudden^  it  would  appear, 
hxt  broken  off  at  a  tangent  and  are  now  describing  a  path  at 
ifl  angle  lo  their  former  course.  Having  for  forty  years  or 
5»rt  In^rrowcd  and  adapted,  with  some  necessary  modifications, 
inthvfs  and  institutions  of  Great  BritaiUt  they  have  linked  them- 
rtres,  for  a  decade  past,  to  the  evolution  of  the  peoples  of  Con- 
linenial  Europe,  and  are  now  adopting  the  institutions,  the  laws, 
l«l  ibc  projects  of  laws  existing  or  only  broached  in  Gemiany, 
I^Biurtc  and  France, 

With  a  good  deal  that  is  true  in  this  account  of  recent  Austra- 
lia history,  there  is  in  it  much  that  is  illusory.  The  fact  is 
Ite  these  communities,  like  all  colonies,  broke  away  from  the 
•w  described  by  the  Motherland  as  soon  as  they  got  fairly 
t^Dtcd  down  in  their  new  environment.  Through  the  action 
■fcr  of  the  Home  Government  or  the  local  Government,  or  of 
ikmising  societies  that  sent  them  out»  most  of  these  colonies 
semi-socialist  from  the  start.  Immigration,  sur\Ty  and 
1,  the  making  of  roads  and  bridges,  harbours  and  rail- 
reclamations  ami  embankments,  acclimatisation  of  plants* 
birds  and  mammals,  education  in  all  its  grades,  hospitals 
ftsylums  have  been  successively  taken  up  by  tlie  various 
an  Governments  long  before  there  was  any  word  of 
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Socialism  in  these  colonies.  Vast  areas  of  public  lands  had  also 
been  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  state  and  leased  before  Progress 
and  Poverty  came  to  accelerate  the  nationalisation  of  the  soil. 
The  breach  of  continuity  which  even  leading  colonial  politicians 
discern  in  their  recent  legislation  is  therefore  an  illusion.^  Tlie 
so-called  Socialist  movement  is  no  other  than  an  impulse  of 
popular  expansion  flooding  all  the  avenues  of  the  state,  ani- 
mating' all  its  organs  with  its  own  life,  and  jnanipulating  all  its 
agencies  for  collective  ends.  After  running  its  course  in  part 
in  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  it  has  been  diverted  to  the 
Commonwealth^  and  within  the  more  limited  functions  of  the 
wider,  but  less  developed,  organism  it  is  exhibiting  the  same 
characteristics. 

A  Constitutional  Innovation, 

The  drift  of  democratic  opinion  in  both  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  is  unmistakably  in  favor  of  a  single  legislative  chamber. 
Let  the  second  chamber  be  constituted  as  it  may — by  a  restricted 
suffrage  and  a  property  qualification  on  the  part  of  candidate, 
as  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  or  by  larger  constituencies  without 
restrictions,  as  in  South  Australia,  or  by  nomination  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry  for  life,  as  in  New^  South  Wales,  or  for  seven 
years,  as  in  New  Zealand — it  invariably  proves  conservative,  at 
least  in  comparison  with  the  popular  chamber.  All  of  the  legis- 
lative measures  that  have  attracted  universal  attention  have 
been  opposed  by  the  second  chamber  in  the  various  colonies^  and 
had  it  not  been  overawedj  or  swamped  by  new  appointments,  or 
of  Itself  perceived  the  futility  of  resistance,  it  would  have 
indefinitely  resisted  their  passing.  It  delays,  amends  or  trans- 
forms the  measures  that  are  still  being  introduced.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  all-powerful  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  who  under 
the  forms  of  parliamentary  government  has  ruled  that  colony 
for  ten  years  as  Bismarck  ruled  Germany,  lately  threatened  to 
table  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council,  or 
that  the  Labor  Party  everywhere  calls  for  its  abolition.     Mean- 

'The  Acts  that  had  been  passed  had  effected  "an  absolute  break  in  the 
discipUne  of  public  Hfe,"  and  "had  made  Australia  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  whole  civilkcd  world." — Sir  W.  McMilhn  at  Sydney,  November  16^  jgoj. 
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while,  the  experiment  made  by  the  Commnnweakh  in  the  con- 
sjlutton  of  a  second  chamber  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  mode 
of  election  to  it  is  original  and  unique.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
Sir  Frederick  Whilaken  then  Premier  of  New  Zealand^  pro- 
posed iJut  the  legislative  councillors  of  that  colony  should  be 
dated  by  the  North  Island  voting  collectively  and  by  the  South 
Island  also  voting  collectively.  With  the  omission  of  the  mis- 
llkcn  detail  that  seemed  to  pit  the  philo-Maori  South  Island 
ipinst  tlie  anti'Maori  North  Island,  thus  creating  a  schism  in 
the  public  life  of  the  colony,  that  is  the  principle  that  has  been 
t«l  in  the  Commonwealth.  All  the  citizens  of  each  State 
for  all  of  the  six  senators  elected  by  that  state.  Each 
senator  tlien  represents  the  whole  State,  while  in  the  United 
Staie&  he  represents  the  State  legislature,  in  New  Zealand  the 
Uioiitry  or  at  best  the  province  he  resides  in,  and  (say)  in 
Victoria  a  limited  constituency.  Is  not  this  innovation  a  real 
(cnstittttional  advance?  Having  no  sectional  interests  to  con- 
»It,  ihc  senator  can  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  state. 
He  win  be  concerned  for  principles,  wJiile  his  brother  in  the 
Hcuse  will  devote  himself  more  to  the  details  of  measures.  But 
•dlher  does  the  ^nator  neglect  the  details*  During  the  pro- 
conflict  over  the  customs'  tariff,  the  Australian  Senate, 
free-trade  members  are  in  a  majority,  powerfully  aided 
4e  frre-tradc  minority  of  the  House  in  reducing  the  customs' 
^iriff  proposed  by  a  protectionist  Ministry.  In  theory,  the 
Senate  can  only  recommend  and  not  make  amendments  in  money 
^Ui.  but  this  time  its  "recommendations"  were  largely  adopted, 
t^t  the  tariff  is  not  very  highly  protective  is  in  a  good  degree 
•tioj  to  the  Senate. 

So  far.  therefore,  and  indeed  in  all  other  wavs.  the  innovation 

ha  been  a  success.     The  senators  elected  liave  been,  in  the  main, 

rfa  superior  character,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  have 

Valij  been  grave  and  dignified-     The  one  serious  drawback 

^bftcunooth  working  of  the  provision  is  the  magnitude  of  the 

jiMttitDendcs.     The  smallest  of  the  Australian  States,  Tasmania^ 

[4  cnc-third  as  large  as  England  and  \Vales»  which  Victoria 

in  extent,  while  New  South  Wales  is  from  three  to  four 

as  large  as  Victoria.     Queensland  is  as  extensive  as  £ng- 
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land,  Francej  and  Italy  together,  and  mammoth  Western  Aus- 
tralia has  a  single  constituency  (that  of  the  gold  fields)  as 
extensive  as  all  New  South  Wales.  If  it  is  impossible  for  a 
candidate  to  bribe  or  corrupt  constituencies  of  such  dimensions, 
it  is  hard  for  him  to  canvass,  to  address,  or  adequately  to  visit 
them.  A  large  area  of  the  State  must  take  him  on  trust.  Yet 
if  it  is  a  drawback,  this  is  also  an  advantage.  Only  conspicuous 
talent  or  acknowledged  public  services  are  sure  of  recognition. 


Proportional   Representation* 

For  the  same  reason  that  mass  voting^  has  proved  a  success,  a 
method  of  voting  that  magnifies  the  individual  has  failed  to  meet 
with  much  acceptance.  The  Hare  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, whose  distinction  is  that  it  allows  no  votes  to  be  lost, 
was  raised  to  a  transient  importance  in  England  by  the  eminence 
of  its  chief  advocate  in  the  press  and  its  solitary  advocate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  The  cause  was  fortunate  that  had  such  an 
exponent  as  Mill.  Lord  Salisbury  (then  Lord  Cranbome)  paid 
homage  to  tlie  philosopher,  but  doubtless  expressed  a  general 
feeling  when  he  said  that  the  proposals  belonged  to  another 
atmosphere  than  that  of  the  British  Parliament.  After  lying 
torpid  for  a  generation,  the  system  emigrated  to  Australia. 
There  it  was  taken  up  and  popularised  by  a  distinguished  lady. 
Miss  C  H.  Spence,  of  Adelaide.  In  iSS6  a  bill  embodying  its 
provisions  was  introduced  into  the  New  Zealand  Legislature,  and 
was  supported  by  the  veteran  statesman  already  named,  Sir  F. 
Whi  taker,  but  was  still-born.  The  method  was  adopted  in 
Tasmania,  at  least  for  the  two  chief  towns,  Hobart  and  Launces- 
tort-  The  verdict  on  its  working  there  is  dubious.  A  late 
Premier  of  the  State,  Sir  Neil  Lewis,  asserted  its  success,  and 
professed  that  there  was  no  thought  of  abandoning  it,  but  others, 
Tasmanian  senators  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  alleged  that  it 
has  failed.  The  damning  accusation  against  it  is  that  the  voter 
does  not  know  what  becomes  of  his  vote.  In  1900,  on  the  eve 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth,  Miss  Spencc  arrived 
in  Sydney  to  advocate  its  adoption  in  the  impending  elections 
to  the  Federal  Parliament.     Septuagenarian   as  she  was,  she 
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showed  no  lack  of  cncrgfv,  and  evening  after  evening  she  lucidly 
expounded  tlitr  principles  of  the  scheme  to  audiences  in  Sydney 
and  New  South  Wales,  while  a  lady-companion  gave  a  practical 
twrnplificatton  of  its  working.  At  one  of  her  meetings  the 
Atlomey-General  of  New  South  Wales  avowed  iiimself  a  convert 
«id  undertook  to  recommend  it  for  the  State  elections.  In  1902 
it  WIS  again  embodied  as  a  bill  and  brought  before  the  Federal 
Seatc.  After  an  animated  debate  the  bill  was  lost.  The  appar- 
ct!,  but  not  real,  complexity  of  the  mode  of  voting  scares  most 
JKopic  away,  and  in  an  age  when  (as  Dr.  Gustave  le  Bon  con- 
Kndi)  la  fotiic  reigns,  no  more  fatal  objection  could  be  alleged. 
In  manifest  equity — an  equity  deeper  than  ethics— commends  it 
to  the  thinker,  and  it  has  everyw^here  gained  the  adhesion  of  the 
fiiit,  Milton's  Lycidas  has  been  said  to  be  a  test  of  poetical 
«wibiUty;  proportional  representation  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
>  touchstone  of  mental  subtlety. 

Womanhood  Suffrage. 

Australasia  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  female  suffrage,  but 
tfewherc  it  remains  an  anomaly;  in  New  Zealand  it  has  passed, 
3nd  in  Australia  it  is  rapidly  passing,  into  the  structure  of  the 
®nstitulion.  In  New  Zealand  it  has  been  in  operation  for  ten 
7CW»,  and  has  lived  tranquilly  through  four  general  elections. 
«  has  become  law  successively  in  South  Australia*  Western 
Aflstxalia,  Ne%v  South  Wales»  and  Victoria;  and  the  two  laggard 
Shte  (little  Tasmania  and  big  Queensland)  ^vill  be  driven  to 
>4f«  it  by  very  shame.  In  190J  it  was  enacted  by  the  Com* 
**iwealih  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  a  manner  very 
Werent  lo  the  grudging  assent  of  the  States,  and  it  was  for  the 
fca  time  brought  into  operation  at  the  general  elections  of 
bcr  last  No  revolution,  for  it  amounts  to  that,  had  ever 
aspect  of  a  revolution.  Mother  and  daughter  will  quietly 
oat  of  the  house  late  in  the  afternoon  to  record  their  votes, 
Ihcy  were  doing  the  most  natural  thing  in  tlie  world, 
there  arc  practically  none.  On  a  single  occasion — the 
n»  Zealand  elections  of  1896 — and  in  a  single  city — the  seat 
CcTcmmcnt  at  Wellington^ — ^when  the  temperance  reformers 
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were  pushing  their  nostrum  with  more  eamestnesss  than  discre- 
tion, and  the  whole  liquor  interest  perceived  that  its  existence 
was  at  stake,  Bishop  Doane's  vaticinations  were  partly  fulfilled. 
A  few  women  of  questionable  character  were  placed  on  the  rolls 
and  driven  to  the  polls,  where  they  not  only  voted  themselves, 
but  endeavoured  to  prevent  respectable  women  from  voting,  A 
certain  kind  of  intimidation  has  not  been  wanting.  Infuriated 
by  the  prohibitionists,  Boniface  enrolled  his  man-servant  and  his 
maid-servant,  as  he  would  have  entered  at  a  show  his  ox  and 
his  ass,  and  when  the  polling-day  arrived,  he  drove  them  forth 
to  vote — they  well  knew,  for  whom,  A  bibulous  householder, 
who  "does  not  want  to  let  the  temperance  people  have  it  all  their 
own  way,"  will  dispatch  wife  and  maid  on  the  same  errand.  It 
is  degrading';  but  do  the  advocates  of  high  causes  always  refrain 
from  the  same  kind  of  immoral  suasion?  I  have  heard  a  Lan- 
cashire cotton-spinner,  an  intellectual  Liberal  and  a  sincerely 
religious  man  to  boot,  unblushingly  avow  that,  when  he  found 
his  workmen  oscillating  between  one  side  or  one  candidate  and 
another,  he  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  vacillators.  It  was 
argumentative  in  form;  but  what  kind  of  a  syllogism  is  that 
where  authority  furnishes  the  major  premise? 

The  Commonwealtli  of  Australia  has  gone  a  step  or  a  stride 
further  than  giving  women  the  franchise.  It  permits  them  to 
be  elected  senators  and  representatives,  and  they  have  not  been 
slack  in  claiming  the  new  status,  Wednesday,  December  tlie 
sixteentli  last,  was  a  great  day  for  the  women  of  Australia, 
From  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
Guinea  to  King  George  s  Sound  they  then  voted  in  mass.  On 
all  hands  there  were  mere  eulogies  for  the  way  they  exercised 
their  right.  ''Quiet  and  w^ell-considered*'  was  the  verdict  of 
some  returning  officers.  In  New  South  Wales  theirs  was 
described  as  '*the  heaviest,  the  best -con  sidered^  and  the  most 
conscientious"  of  the  entire  national  vote.  There  also,  and  there 
alone,  three  women  of  keen  intelligence  and  strong  character 
stood  as  candidates — two  for  the  Senate  and  one  for  the  House. 
None  was  elected,  because  all  were  left  out  by  party  exigencies; 
but  they  polled  respectably.     Their  time  will  come. 
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The  Referendum. 

ks  modes  of  voting"  are  in  question^  it  may  be  permitted  to 
pass  for  a  moment  (indeed,  we  have  already  passed)  to  the 
Icpslation  of  the  Stales,  which  invariably  leads  the  way  to  the 
legislation  of  the  Commonwealth.  Tlie  referendum  is  no  new 
6ing  at  tlie  Antipodes.  A  g"ood  many  years  ago  Miss  Spence 
published  in  the  Contemporary  Review  an  article  showing  that 
tht  Swiss  or  primitive  Teutonic  institution  had  emigrated  to 
Australia  and  had  grown  there  to  considerable  proportions.  It 
iiaiif/thcr  example  of  the  increasing  predominance  of  the  collec- 
tive action^  and  it  promises  to  play  an  ever  larger  part  in  the 
paWic  life  of  these  colonies.  Whether  from  the  cowardice  of 
niinistnes  that  dread  equally  to  estrange  their  parliamentary  sup- 
porters by  proposing  measures  of  reform  and  to  alienate  the 
tkctors  by  refusing  to  propose  them,  or  from  an  honest  desire 
tOMccrtain  the  mind  of  the  colony  on  certain  questions  and  an 
l»c««t  intention  of  giving  effect  to  it,  several  direct  references  to 
liie  whole  body  of  the  people  have  been  made  within  the  last 
fc»  years.  Queensland  thus  failed  to  settle — for  the  result  was 
^'iteied  by  some  inadvertence  in  making  the  reference — the  much 
Ifitatfd  question  of  religious  instruction  in  schools.  The  Min- 
dly of  New  South  Wales  thus  proposed  to  ascertain  whether 
fc  women  of  that  State  desired  to  be  granted  the  suffrage,  and 
A^iunc  State,  in  December  last,  thus  decided  that  the  number 
''flfiKmbers  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  should  be  reduced,  and 
9j  what  proportion.  In  New  Zealand  the  long  and  fiercely 
fWttted  question  of  temperance  was  thus  resolved*  In  October 
bflMr.  Scddon  vainly  attempted  to  induce  the  Legislative  Coun- 
d  to  agree  to  its  own  possible  extinction  by  passing  a  bill 
■fcning  the  matter  to  the  electors.  A  year  ago  he  introduced 
*  biQ  making  the  referendum  in  general  an  organ  of  govem- 
bat  failed  to  carry  it.  Never  have  the  colonial  Govem- 
been  marc  despotic*  and  yet  never  have  they  more  often 
[^irtclly  appealed  to  the  electors.     One  form  of  appeal,  it  may 

oued,  seems  to  be  disappearing  from  colonial  public  life. 

€oftaHdum  dissolutions  of  parliament,  desperately  snatched 
by  drowning  Ministers,  have  sunk  out  of  sight  with  those  who 
ly  had  recourse  to  them.     Three  refusals  to  grant  a  dis- 
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solution,  made  by  the  Governors  of  New  South  Wales,  Soudi 
Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  have  thrown  a  just  discredit 
on  the  revolutionary  procedure. 

Immigration. 

The  greater  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  young  Common- 
wealth has  been  constitutive  and  has  been  concerned  in  providing 
it  with  the  necessary  organs.  Only  two  other  topics  of  any 
moment  have  occupied  its  deliberations.  It  built  up  a  paper 
wall  all  round  Australia  with  the  object  of  excluding  undesirable 
immigrants,  and  it  devised  a  scheme  of  inter-State  industrial 
arbitration.  The  scheme  came  to  naught,  being  wrecked  on  a 
sunken  rock  lying  between  the  States  and  the  Commonwealth,  bat 
it  will  be  lifted,  and  we  shall  hear  of  it  again.  The  Chinese 
wall  still  stands  intact,  ugly  and  menacing.  Like  other  Commoo- 
wealth  legislation,  actual  or  prospective,  this  particular  measure 
was  nursed  and  cradled,  though  not  reared  to  maturity,  in  the 
States.  Senator  Conkling  was  possibly  its  remote  b^;etter,  bat 
not  till  1895  did  it  come  to  the  birth.  In  that  year  the  then 
Minister  of  Labor  in  New  Zealand,  the  original  author  of  most 
of  the  colonial  Socialist  legislation,  introduced  a  bill  requiring 
that  every  immigrant  into  New  Zealand  should  possess  a  sum  of 
£20  and  should  be  medically  certified  to  be  in  good  health.  AB 
other  immigrants  were  to  be  carried  back  to  the  port  whence 
they  came  by  the  shipping  company  that  brought  them,  and  such 
company  was  to  be  held  liable  for  the  whole  future  maintenance 
of  any  person  who,  within  twelve  months,  should  become  chaip" 
able  to  the  colony.  The  bill  raised  a  general  outcry.  The 
Premier  of  the  Colony  took  strong  ground  against  it.  He  who 
is  now  a  "statesman  of  the  Empire"  and  an  imperial  personage, 
but  was  at  one  time  the  driver  of  a  locomotive,  declared  that 
when  he  landed  in  New  Zealand,  he  did  not  himself  possess  £20. 
The  bill  was  killed  by  ridicule. 

The  Commonwealth  Act  restricting  immigration  is  by  no 
means  as  drastic  in  one  way,  but  is  still  more  stringent  in  another. 
It  enacts  that  no  assisted  immigrants  shall  be  allowed  to  lani 
The  object  of  the  provision  is  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  labor 
market  by  indentured  hands.    The  design  was  perhaps  coift 
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mciidable,  but  its  incidence  proved  scandalous.  Soon  after  the 
Act  was  passed,  an  Australian,  inspired  with  the  laudable  purpose 
of  establishing  in  Australia  the  industry  ol  bat-makings  imported 
six  hatters  from  England,  paying  for  their  passage.  In  terms 
of  the  Act  tliey  were  stopped  at  Freemantle,  the  first  port  of  call, 
and  refused  permission  to  proceed.  A  tremendous  hubbub 
ensued*  AH  England  stood  astonished  and  almost  speechless 
(for  the  newspapers  said  little,  though  they  meant  much)»  and 
the  well-conducted  Australian  press,  to  its  credit,  w^as  loud  in 
condemnation.  For  days  and  weeks  the  six  hatters  were  as 
famous  as  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street.  The  commotion 
put  spectacles  on  the  eyes  of  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
which  discovered  a  clause  in  the  Act  permitting  experts  to  be 
admitted,  even  if  imported.  It  appears  that,  had  the  importer 
applied  for  a  certificate  of  exemption,  there  would  have  been  no 
hitch.  But  tlic  mischief  had  been  done.  It  left  a  deep  wound 
hi  the  minds  of  the  distressed  old  Motherland  that  still  rankles. 
Tliat  an  Australian  colony  should  exclude  her  sons  from  a  land 
that  bek)nged  as  much  to  England  as  to  the  Australians  was  a 
grief  that  lay  too  deep  for  tears.  It  had  been  the  opinion  of 
some  eminent  men,  such  as  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield,  that  the  extensive  waste  lands  of  Australia  ought  not 
to  be  absolutely  handed  over  to  the  colonies  at  the  time  when 
Ihese  were  being  granted  responsible  government,  but  should  be 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Mother-country  for  the  promotion  of 
emigration.  They  were  overruled,  and  this  was  the  rew^ard  of 
the  too-confiding  Motherland.  Gratitude  is  a  stili  rarer  virtue 
in  peoples  than  in  individuals.  Austna  found  Prussia  ungrateful 
after  her  refusal  to  enter  Berlin  in  1850;  France  was  pained  by 
the  ingratitude  of  Italy  after  1859;  and  Russia  is  still  astonished 

Prussia's  forgetfulness  of  1870.  It  is  the  way  of  tlie  world 
mg  nations,  as  among  men. 

What  made  the  indignation  keener  was  the  reflection  that  the 
unfeeling  Act  had  been  passed  at  the  dictation  of  a  small  bcKiy 
of  members  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  called  tlie 
Labor  Party.  That  party,  comprising  one-fifth  of  the  represen- 
tation, holds  the  balance  of  power  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  and,  voting  solidly,  is  able  to  control  legislation.     In  order 
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to  exclude  foreigners  and  colored  races,  an, educational  test  wa 
adopted.  An  immigrant  must  be  able  to  read  a  passage  it 
a  language  chosen  by  the  examiners.  By  an  obvious  manipula- 
tion of  such  a  clause  any  foreigner  or  any  individual  can  mani- 
festly be  excluded  from  Australia. 

The  exclusion  of  colored  races  by  force  of  the  same  educational 
test  stands  on  a  very  different  footing.  Alien  races  cannot  live 
side  by  side  without  miscegenation,  and  the  verdict  of  science  on 
miscegenation  is  irreversible.  A  race  is  kept  at  its  existing  level 
by  the  unintermitted  action  of  natural  selection.  Let  its  incessant 
scrutiny  be  for  a  moment  relaxed  and  atavism  at  once  sets  in. 
What  havoc  the  mixture  of  unlike  races  may  work  was  seen  in 
French  Canada  and  is  witnessed  in  South  America.  What  bow- 
fits  the  mixture  of  allied  varieties  may  yield  is  seen  in  Nortb 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  But  the  race-problem  is 
the  problem  of  the  Sphinx  in  Northern  Australia.  There,  in  the 
towns  of  North  Queensland,  the  "Eastern  quarter"  is  rather 
the  Eastern  three-quarters.  Polynesian  and  Melanesian,  Jap^ 
Chinese  and  Malay,  swami  as  in  a  natural  habitat.  What  shall 
be  done  with  them  ?  The  answer  is :  "we  want  a  White  Aus- 
tralia !"  Medical  evidence  of  all  sorts,  the  facts  of  daily  observa- 
tion, and  the  testimony  of  one's  own  eyes  combine  with  all  the 
probabilities  of  the  case  to  demonstrate  that  the  white  man  cannot 
live  and  multiply  in  the  Australian  tropics.  No  matter.  The 
same  all-powerful  torso  of  a  legislature  that  drives  away  from 
Australian  shores  the  poverty-stricken  Englishman  and  tiK 
undesirable  foreigner  has  decreed  that  colored  labor  in  Australia 
shall  come  to  an  end.  The  Kanaka,  who  has  for  many  years 
tilled  the  canefields  of  Queensland,  is  doomed.  The  importation 
of  Melanesians  is  to  be  tapered  off  during  1904-5,  and  in  1906 
those  that  are  left  are  to  be  returned  to  the  New  Hebrides  or 
whencesoever  they  were  brought.  But  the  sugar-industry  wiD 
perish  ?  Mr.  Toot's  stereotyped  remark  is  the  only  reply.  The 
profession  of  the  Labor  Party  is  lofty — the  importation  of  Kana- 
kas is  slavery,  and  there  shall  be  no  slavery  in  free  AustraHi 
At  the  same  time,  its  motive  shows  itself  naked  and  unashamed 
in  the  avowal  of  its  leader  that  the  expulsion  of  colored  labor 
iriD  provide  scope  for  white  labor.    A  la  bonne  heure!    The 
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•felle  laborers  who  will  work  in  the  canebrakes  of  Northern 
Queensland  will  deserv^e  commiseration,  which  will  be  still  more 
ottded  by  llieir  suffering  wives  and  rickety  children* 

The  practical  operation  of  the  Act  has  thrown  up  incidents 
where  comedy  and  tragedy  are  blended.  A  band  of  Maoris  was 
mported  from  New  Zealand  by  an  enterprising  Bamum  to 
exiiibit  their  war-dances,  hakas,  and  native  sports.  They  were 
at  once  arrested  and  were  released  only  on  the  showman's  making 
a  promise  tliat  the  brownskins  should  be  returned  to  the  land  of 
tfiemoa  when  their  engagement  expired. — The  Sultan  of  Johore 
imvcd  in  Australia  on  a  visit  Being  a  gentleman  of  color,  he 
was  placed  under  surveillance,  which  was  removed  only  when  he 
plc^td  hi^  word  that  he  intended  to  leave  Australia  Felix. — The 
digtrtly  colored  mate  of  a  German  ship  (he  had  an  Egyptian 
aother)  was  convicted  of  smuggling  and  was  imprisoned.  As 
S)OQ  as  he  was  discharged,  he  was  arrested  (in  December  last) 
atiw  gates  of  Uie  prison  as  a  prohibited  immigrant,  though  he 
4id  Dot  immigrate  and  all  that  he  wanted  was  to  get  well  away. 
iHiqr  applied  the  education  test.  The  mate  was  willing  to  be 
ttwnmed  in  German,  French,  or  English,  all  of  wbich  he  spoke 
(otntly;  but  the  Custom  house  decided  dmt  he  should  be  exam- 
■td  in  Greek  (would  the  limb  of  the  law  Iiave  detected  a  mis- 
taalation?);  and  he  had  to  go  back  to  prison. — A  few^  days 
[•towards  a  barque  manned  by  white  officers  and  a  colored  crew 
wrecked  on  the  hospitable  shores  of  Australia.  Were  the 
:ed  mariners  allowed  to  land?  Oh,  no!  That  would 
been  to  pollute  the  sacred  soil.  They  were  secured  and 
on  board  of  a  tug»  where  (it  was  officially  intimated)  they 
being  watched," — The  last  two  incidents  sent  a  thrill  of 
and  disgust  through  all  Australia. 


The  Lascah  Problem. 

only  Australia,  but  the  avenues  to  Australia,  are  to  be 
fuarded  against  the  very  approach  of  all  tints  or  shades 
other  than  the  orthodox  white.  At  least  one  fleet  of  the 
rsMsners  that  carry  the  mails  between  Australia  and  Eng- 
his  been  in  part  manned  (at  the  stokeholes)  by  Lascars  or 
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coolies.     The  Labor  Party  has  set  its  face  against  their  furthe 
employment     As  the  Commonwealth  subsidises  the  mail-boats,  i 
is  in  a  position  to  impose  its  own  conditions.    At  the  dictatioi 
of  the  party,  it  has  intimated  that  it  will  in  future  subsidise  m 
steamers  that  employ  colored  labor.     The  Imperial  Govemmen 
uncompromisingly  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  prohibition^  a 
indeed  it  could  not  have  done  otherwise  without  turning  its  bad 
on  its  own  dominions,  which  are  inhabited  by  at  least  tm 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  populations  tinged  or  darkened  b] 
the  incriminated  shades.     It  even  reproached  the  Commonweal^ 
Government  with  divorcing  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 
The  steamship  companies  remonstrated.     The  Orient  Company 
alleged  that  for  five  and  twenty  years  it  had  struggled  with 
mutinous  and  drunken  stokers,  who  were  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
mankind,  because  no  others  could  be  procured.     No  one  who  has 
passed  through  the  tropics  on  board  ship  can  be  under  any  ilhi- 
sions  about  the  awful  conditions  of  labor  there.    The  stokehole 
of  a  big  steamer  in  the  Red  Sea  is  not  a  place  to  which  a  kind- 
hearted  man  would  send  his   "worst  enemy."    The  effects  are 
demoralising.     The  firemen  are  rather  candidates  for  humanity 
than  human  beings.     In  their  interests,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
companies  and  the  passengers,  for  the  steamers  have  often  been 
placed  in  jeopardy,  the  ruinous  practice,  it  was  argued,  should  be 
discontinued.     The  Labor  Party  and  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment refused  to  listen,  and  as  the  companies  also  refuse  to  yieHi 
the  mail  steamers  will  travel  no  further  than  Ceylon.     The  prob- 
lem could  easily  be  solved.     Would  the  conservative  En^ii 
shipping  companies  only  adopt  from  the  Caspian  and  New  Yori^ 
from  San  Francisco  and  (it  may  be  added)  from  Sydney  Ac 
method  of  fuelling  their  steamships  with  petroleum,  all  difficulties 
would  vanish.     The  solution  is  one  that  should  commend  itsdf 
to  (what  Mr.  Rhodes  cynically  called)   "John  Bull's  unctuoos 
rectitude  I" 

A  Navigation  Law. 

Tliough  the  inter-State  Industrial  Arbitration  Bill  fell  to  the 
grotmd,  it  was  by  no  means  a  brtitum  fulmen.  The  author  ol- 
it,  the  late  Minister  of  Customs,  is  a  man  who,  like  Mordaunt  hi 
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the  Pirate,  **nevcr  jests/'  and  to  whom  life,  or  at  least  poiiticaJ 
life,  is  a  grim  reality.  Like  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  he  is  a 
R2dical  "stalwart/*  and,  though  belonging  to  the  professional 
dasses,  he  has  in  virtue  of  some  latent  Turanian  affinity  taken 
np  rith  the  masses  and  espoused  their  hydra-headed  cause.  The 
bill  was  framed  on  bold  and  in  part  original  lines.  Relating 
noinly  to  the  maritime  traffic,  it  created  a  Court  of  Industrial 
AAitration  having  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  Commonwealth. 
Within  its  purview  fell  shipping  of  every  description  that  touched 
Hany  Australian  port.  jS'ot  only  Austrahan  shipping,  not  only 
British  shipping,  but  ships  of  every  nationality — American,  Ger- 
man, French,  Japanese,  and  what  not,  were  made  subject  to  the 
onlcrs  of  the  court,  and  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  wages 
ttfixtd.  and  comply  with  all  the  conditions  it  annexed  to  mari- 
time labor.  Tlie  bill  did  not  stop  even  there.  In  order  to  pre- 
'  ^'  'tish  and  foreign  shipping  from  competing  advan- 
;  with  Australian  shipping,  it  gave  the  court  control  of 
foreign  shipping  as  far  as  the  last  or  first  port  of  call.  From 
1  or,  more  probably,  from  Tonga  for  all  American 
— .c.*;  from  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  for  steamers  coming  from 
Eo^wd;  from  Singapore,  from  Capetown,  or  from  Rio,  all 
*nft  will  he  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Australian  Federal 
I  Conn  of  Arbitration;  over  that  space  they  will  be  required  to 
l|iy^  Australian  rates  of  wages  and  observe  the  rules  prescribed 
isr  Australian  shipping  in  Australian  waters.  It  is  manifestly 
StnffuTtl-like  piece  of  legislation,  with  "thorough"  for  its 
and  yet  it  is  not  quite  novel.  For  many  years  the 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  Australian  rates  of  wages 
psssage  from  Australia  back  to  England,  while  they  pay 
iftc  lower  English  rates  on  the  voyage  from  England  to 


will  the  shij>ping  companies  of  the  United  States  take  it? 

(le  is  in  point.     In  November  last  an  American  ship 

at  Sydney  willi  a  cargo.     The  captain  refused  to  pay 

lumpers  at  Uie  Australian  rate  for  the  Australian  work- 

of  cighl  hours.     Unable  to  procure  labor  on  his  own 

be  decided  lo  discharge  by  his  own  men,  who  put  the 

lighters.     The  Lumpers'   Union  then  applied  to  tl 
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Court  of  Arbitration  for  an  injunction.  The  captain,  summoned 
before  the  court,  contemptuously  tore  the  simunons  into  shreds. 
Ultimately,  he  consented  to  appear,  and  he  was  then  fined  £50 
for  breach  of  the  award  previously  made  for  all  such  cases — ^thai 
is,  for  breach  of  the  law.  A  British  dependency  will  always  ht 
able  to  enforce  its  own  laws  in  its  own  waters.  Whether  it  will 
succeed  in  enforcing  its  laws  over  thousands  of  miles  of  foreign 
seas  is  another  matter.  One  cannot  help  remembering  that  an 
older  Navigation  Act  gave  rise  to  an  Anglo-American  war. 

All  danger  of  foreign  complications  is,  at  least  for  the  present, 
at  an  end.  It  was  discovered  that  the  provisions  of  the  inter- 
state Arbitration  Bill  relating  to  foreign  shipping  would  have 
to  form  part  of  a  Navigation  Act,  and  the  top-hamper  that 
threatened  its  stability  was  jettisoned.  But  only  for  a  time. 
The  peccant  clauses  will  be  brought  forward  as  an  independent 
bill  in  1904.  The  only  immediate  result  was  personal  The 
author  of  the  bill  was  too  deeply  committed  to  the  principles 
embodied  in  it  to  sacrifice  them  to  a  legal  scruple.  In  a  few- 
rugged  sentences,  thrown  down  like  blocks  of  unhewn  granite, 
Charles  Cameron  Kingston  yielded  up  the  office  he  had  adminis- 
tered with  an  iron  hand,  and  thus  possibly  ensured  in  the  ncai 
future  the  triumph  of  the  cause  that  lay  so  close  to  his  heart 

Industrial  Arbitration. 

The  inter-State  Arbitration  Bill  leads  us  back  to  the  Arbitra- 
tion Acts  now  in  force  in  three  States  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
in  the  colony  of  New  Zealand.    The  New  Zealand  Act,  the 
mother-Act  of  the  various  Australian  Acts  and  a  masterpiece  of 
constructive  legislation  worthy  of  Edward  Livingston  or  Fiti- 
james  Stephen,  is  too  well-known  to  need  recapitulation,  but  Ae 
evolution  it  has  undergone  must  be  briefly  described.     In  Ncf 
South  Wales  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Attorney-General, 
Mr.  Bernhard  Ringrose  Wise,  one  of  the  most  instructed  pul& 
men  in  all  Australia,  who  had  long  identified  himself  with  indifr 
trial  arbitration  and  had  at  one  time  imperilled  his  practice  bj 
his  premature  advocacy  of  it.     The  chief  additions  that  he  reared 
on  the  New  Zealand  basis  were  two:    i.  A  preference  in  favor 
of  labor  unions  and  unionists  is  made  a  part  of  the  statute  law. 
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The  ntw  provision  may  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a  development, 
and,  in  fact,  it  had  already  been  accomplished  in  New  Zealand  by 
jiitkial  decision.  The  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  there 
detailed  to  act  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  decided  that 
nnnbcrs  of  industrial  unions  were  entitled  to  be  preferred  to 
Bon-unionists  in  the  granting  of  employment.  The  decision  was 
appealed  against,  but  was  upheld  by  the  full  court,  "However 
contrary  it  may  be  deemed  to  natural  justice,"  said  the  Chief 
Justice,  "such  is  the  law»  and  the  law  must  be  obeyed."  The 
^iiole  drift  and  scope  and  the  very  soul  of  the  act  lie  in  the 
ration  (as  the  French  would  phrase  it)  given  to  unionism. 
ad  knows  of  industrial  unions,  and  it  knows  of  nought  else. 
For  it  individuals  do  not  exist,  and  the  heart  of  Anglo-Saxondom 
has  been  cut  out  by  statute.  The  New  South  Wales  Act  (and 
iy  tlic  amended  New  Zealand  Act  of  1900)  makes  the 
It  preference  patent.  The  individual  does  not  disappear;  he 
oby  Act  of  Parliament  abolished.  Mn  Wise  expressly  avowed 
tiuu  one  main  object  of  the  Act  was  to  drive  all  workmen  into 
oiions.  In  all  issues  tried  before  the  court  the  unionist  workman 
•  directed  to  be  favored;  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Act 
» preference  has  been  systematically  given.  The  court  seems 
tvtn  to  strain  the  act  in  this  direction.  It  not  only  accepts  the 
iistruction  given  in  the  section  specially  relating  to  this  matter, 
ta  it  inlrrprets  an  earlier  section  to  mean  that  "the  court  has 
H»tr  to  direct  that  a  non-unionist  seeking  employment  shall,  as 
•condition  precedent  to  his  obtaining  it,  agree  to  join  the  union 
•ftbin  a  specified  lime  after  his  engagement."  ^  Even  with  this 
pwrcrful  agency  bringing  constant  pressure  to  bear  in  their 
',  and  though  the  trades  and  labor  councils  systematically 
the  workers,  the  Employers'  Federation  in  New  Zealand 
that  five-sevenths  of  the  factory  operatives  there  are  mem- 
of  DO  induMrial  union.  In  New  South  Wales  about  one- 
■'  -■'  -'ic  workers  in  the  metropolis  are  believed  to  be  enrolled 
lions,  while  in  the  mral  districts  the  non-unionists  must 
Ut  more  numerous,     The  system  would  thus  seem  to  have 

'The  InchntrBl  Arbitration  Reports  and  Records,  New  South  Wales,  L  85, 
olBcal  rcpocu  «r«  a  siarthousc  o(  information  on  the  working  of  the 
One  nmnhcr  was  issued  in  1902  ^d  four  in  1003.    They  are  published 
IIk  Government  Primer,  Sydney,  uid  cost  five  shillings  each. 
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failed  in  attaining  its  primary  object  in  the  country  of  its  birth, 
and  not  to  have  quite  succeeded  in  the  chief  country  of  its 
adoption. 

2.  The  court  of  its  own  motion,  or  on  the  application  of  either 
party  to  a  suit,  may  make  an  award  in  any  case,  or  an  industrial 
agreement  between  masters  and  men  in  any  industry,  a  "com- 
mon rule"  for  that  industry  throughout  the  State  or  in  a  defined 
district.  The  object  of  the  common  rule,  says  the  Presidait  of 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  in  New  South  Wales,  is — 

"to  compel  all  competing  employers  in  the  same  industry  to  observe  the 
same  conditiMis,  and  not  to  leave  it  optional  with  any  to  do  so.  To  permit 
the  option,"  he  adds,  "might  lead  to  injustice,  and  enable  the  clothing  maon- 
facturer"  (the  application  was  in  connection  with  a  tailoring  award)  "not 
bound  by  the  common  rule,  though  for  the  time  paying  the  higher  twi'nimwm 
wage,  to  afterwards  lower  it  and  successfully  compete  with  the  master 
tailors  who  are  compelled  to  pay  the  higher  minimum."  ^ 

Permanence  of  employment  and  universality  of  conditions — con- 
tinuity and  catholicity — are  the  basic  principles  of  the  Act,  less 
as  it  was  drafted  than  as  it  is  being  administered.  How  its 
administration  is  oversetting  all  the  old  and  creating  new  ccmdi- 
tions  in  every  department  of  industry  might  furnish  material  for 
a  treatise. 

Old-Age  Pensions. 

The  wonderfully  perfected  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  set  oo 
foot  by  three  of  these  bold  young  communities  would  also  supp^ 
matter  for  an  article  or  a  volume.     A  single  point  can  here  be 
noted.     We  are  already  in  a  position  to  measure  the  curvatitft 
of  the  parabola  described  by  old-age  pensions  in  common  wi4 
all  other  sociological  phenomena.      Such  pensions  came  into 
operation  in  New  Zealand  in  1898.     The  amount  paid  on  accoont 
of  them  gradually  increased  with  the  yearly  increase  of  pcfl- 
sioners.     In  1903,  for  the  first  time,  the  diminution  of  the  pen- 
sion-roll by  the  death  of  old  pensioners  exceeded  its  enlargement 
by  the  addition  of  new  pensioners.      In  five  years  the  curve 
reached  its  apex.    For  young  countries  at  least,  a  lustrum  there- 
fore measures  the  extent  of  the  burden  laid  on  the  tax-pajrers. 

*  77w  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  December  19,  1903. 
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Railway  Legislation. 

The  Americans  are  sometimes  suspected  of  being  a  railroad- 
riddra  people.  Will  they  consent  to  be  instructed  by  the  example 
of  an  Australian  State  that  is  determined  to  stand  no  nonsense  at 
the  hands  of  railway  monopolists?  In  most  of  the  Australian 
colonies  the  railways  have  either  been  built  or  since  been  acqtiired 
by  tiie  Gfjvemmcnt  It  is  otherwise  in  Western  Australia. 
There  several  of  the  largest  railways  are  owned  by  a  company  of 
old  Handing-.  To  deal  with  it  a  Railway  Traffic  Bill  was  last 
wsbn  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  follow- 
ng  is  a  condensed  account  of  its  provisions : — 

*It «»  (nuncd  with  the  view  of  placing:  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  for 
lid«i)r»  pow<rf  to  luvc  privately  owned  railways  and  tramways  opened  for 
tf*  R&sooablc  needs  and  convenience  of  persons  desiring  to  use  thecii  and 
to  wilt  in  settlement  and  the  development  of  lands  through  which  they 
IWrd.  The  bill  stipulates  that  every  railway  company  shall  afford  reasonable 
tnSc  f»ctliiie!t»  and  it  provides  that  any  person  may  lodge  a  complaint  with 
ti»  Minister  for  Railways  against  any  company  cot  doing  so,  upon  which  the 
may  serve  tlie  company  with  notice  re<]uinng  the  facilities  to  be 
within  a  certain  time.  The  Bill  also  provides  that  the  Minister  may, 
the  lodging  of  a  complaint^  serve  notice  him&cif  if  he  be  of  opinion 
Muble  facilities  are  not  being  given  by  any  company.  The  latter 
10  obey  the  notice  of  the  Minister  or  give  notice  of  objection,  upon 
Minister  may  by  ag:recnient  with  the  company  modify  the  original 
In  the  event  of  the  parties  failing  to  agree,  the  matter  shall 
to  a  board  of  arbitration.  The  engincer-iTi-chief  is  to  be  satisfied 
the  eoflidiuon  of  the  company's  plant,  and  can  direct  the  company  not 
certain  rolling  stock,  and  can  order  any  repairs,  while  the  Minister 
the  erection  of  proper  crossings  or  gafes.  In  the  event  of  non- 
with  the  orders^  the  company  may  be  fined  iioo  per  day  for  each 
^  tW  defat&lt  coittinucs,  and  the  railway  may  be  closed  by  order  of  the 
Ifailter,  who  may  abo^  with  the  consent  of  Parliamentp  *any  time  after 
lMH)r-ooe  years  from  the  construction  of  the  railway  require  a  company 
\  and  at  the  end  of  &lx  months  the  company  shall  sell  upon  a  valuation 
dMmniacd  liy  the  board  of  arbitration*  and  not  to  exceed  the  actual 
ooc-lentH  added  for  compulsory  purchase/  "  * 

bill  excited  intense  indignation  in  London,  where  the 

Railway  Company  oi  Western  AustraHa  has  its  head- 

WTicn  it  had  passed  its  second  reading  and  got  into 

tittec,    the   company  appealed   to  the    Secretary    for   the 

inviting  him  to  refuse  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the 

Enr^p  Ucrmimi  Htrald,  Deccmt>cr  i3,  1903. 
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bill,  and  als-o  apparently  to  a  sister  bill,  the  Mining  Bill,  both  of 
which,  the}'  alleged,  were  tantamctunt  to  the  confiscation  of  thdr 
property.  Under  a  system  that  \s  too  well  known  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  now  condemned  at  the  Antipodes,  the  company 
had  been  granted  large  tracts  of  land,  on  which  mines  have  been 
fotmd.  in  order  to  build  the  railways.  Can  an  honest  con^Kuij 
not  do  what  it  will  with  its  own  ?  Xot  in  Australia,  at  all  cventi. 
If  the  bill  was  dropped  as  the  Christmas  recess  (Australia's  chief 
holiday  season)  approached,  it  will  be  brought  forward  again, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  compan}',  it  will  in  all  {tfob- 
abilit}"  be  passed  into  law. 

Preferential  T.\riffs  axd  Imperial  Federation. 

Lapng  the  foundations  of  the  greatest  dominion  the  world  had 
then  seen,  Augustus  framed  a  customs'  tariff,  which  that  peculiar 
free-trader,  Xero,  would  one  day  sedc  to  repeal.  Endeavoring  to 
convert  the  mechanical  aggregation  or  sentimental  cohesion  of  a 
still  wider  dominion  into  an  organic  union,  Mr.  Chamberlain  lil«- 
wise  perceives  the  necessity  of  a  Zollverein  that  shall  be  co-cxten- 
sive  with  the  Empire.  Gibbon  assumes  from  some  obser\'ations 
of  Pliny  that  *'the  productions  raised  or  manufactured  by  the 
labor  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire  were  treated  with  more  indul- 
gence than  was  shown  to  the  pernicious,  or  at  least  unpopular, 
commerce  of  Arabia  and  India."  The  ne^v  British  scheme 
devises  a  commercial  empire  on  the  footing  of  Fichte's  "closed 
state" — friendly,  and  yet  not  too  friendly,  to  its  constituent 
members  and  hostile  to  all  the  world  beside.  The  persecuting 
but  reforming  Emperor  found  the  Senate  intractable,  and  the 
reactionary  minister  finds  Parliament  so  far  refractory.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  chief  obstacle  to 
a  customs'  union,  is  that  its  self-governing  colonies  were  many 
years  ago  granted  leave  by  the  indulgent  Motherland  to  tax 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  heavily  as  they  tax  imports 
from  foreign  countries,  and  they  have  used  it  unsparingly. 
What  response  do  they  make  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  offer  to  levy 
liscriminating  duties  on  foreign  produce  entering  England,  so  as 
o  allow  colonial  produce  to  command  the  English  maiket? 
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Axistralia  has  still  to  reply;  the  Prime  Minister  states  that  he 
awaits  definite  proposals  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Chamberlain;  but 
the  answer  cannot  be  doubtfu].  The  Australian  Conirnonwealth 
is  in  no  position  to  reduce  the  high  duties  she  levies  on  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  because  it  is  from  that  source  that 
her  chief  revenue  is  derived.  At  best,  she  will  levy  higher  duties 
on  foreign  (including  American)  imports.  The  Premier  of 
New  Zealand  has  not  waited  to  receive  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
posals. He  has  abandoned  the  ground  he  first  took  up,  when  he 
designed  a  rebate  on  the  duties  levied  on  English  imports,  and 
the  abandonment  has  been  keenly  noted  in  the  Mother-country. 
In  the  last  days  of  the  expiring  session  he  rushed  through  the 
legislature  a  Preferential  and  Reciprocal  Trade  Bill  that  closely 
concerns  Americans  because  it  is  unmistakably  levelled  against 
imports  from  the  United  States,  i.  Indian  tea  is  admitted  to 
New  Zealand  duty-free.  2.  Foreign  cement  must  pay  a  double 
duty,  3*  About  a  score  of  articles  are  to  pay  one-half  more  in 
the  way  of  duty.  Boots  and  shoes  and  hardware  are  the  chief, 
and  they  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Some  of  these 
will  still  be  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  the  colonial 
consumer  will  have  to  pay  10  per  cent  more  for  them  than  he  at 
present  pays.  Others  will  now  be  imported  from  England,  but 
the  value  of  the  trade  thus  diverted  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Motherland  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  himiorous  African 
bishop  who,  when  an  imperial  edict  enjoined  that  the  Christians 
should  commit  to  the  flames  their  sacred  books,  joyfully  made  a 
holocaust  of  the  heretical  treatises  of  his  enemies,  the  Donatists* 
The  New  Zealand  preferential  tariff  will  not  greatly  aid  the 
Mother-country,  but  it  will  injure  a  rival  state. 

Yet  it  is  difficult  even  for  those  who  have  strong  American 
affinities  to  feel  much  sympathy  with  the  friendly  country  that 
is  chiefly  and  w^ill  be  still  more  affected,  Americans  are  knoiMi 
to  be  lovers  of  free  speech.  Will  they  pardon  an  alien  for  saying 
frankly  that  in  this  low  but  all-embracing  department  of  national 
life  the  great  republic  has  been  (as  Gladstone  truly  called  Dis- 
raeli) "the  grand  comipter?"  It  has  taught  its  imitator,  Russia, 
to  frame  a  tariflf  that  presses  still  more  heavily  than  its  own  on 
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foreign  imports.    By  mere  operation  of  the  lex  talionis  it  has 

precipitated  Gennany  into  an  "agrarian"  tariff  that  has  killed 

American  industry  there.     And,  through  the  last  twenty  yean 

particularly,  it  has  encouraged  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 

pile  up  duties  on  duties  that  were  often  prohibitive  when  thg 

were  only  half  of  what  they  are  now  and  which  are  strangfing 

foreign  and  English  industry  alike. 

"Whatsoever  dallies  with  an  outgrown  principle  or  element  is 

immoral."     Such  is  one  of  many  wise  saws  that  are  scattered 

through  a  book^  whose  Utopian  vesture  but  thinly  veils  its  pro 

found  ethical  purpose.    The  alarming  feature  of  the  proposec 

new  British  policy  is  that  a  country  which  has  hitherto  1«I  dM 

advance  of  humanity  should  revert  to  an  outworn  social  phase 

Is  it  a  proof  that  "la  decadence  de  TAngleterre"  which  Lcdn 

Rollin  diagnosed  or  prophesied  so  prematurely  has  at  last  b^funl 

The  antidote  should  be  supplied  by  the  country  that  infused  tix 

poison.    There  will  be  fresh  hope  for  mankind  when  the  greatol 

of  world-peoples  (as  in  a  few  decades  it  will  be)  sets  an  exampk 

of  equity  and  abandons  the  robber-system  of  high  protective 

duties  in  favor  of  a  moderate  tariff  for  revenue  alone 

J.  Collier. 
Sydney,  Australia. 

^Limanora:    the  Island  of  Progress,    By  Godfrey  Sweven.    New  YoA: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1903. 


THE  ELECTRIC  INTERURBAN  RAILROAD. 


T^HE  introduction  of  a  new  method  of  applying  power  for 
-^     purposes  of  transportation  has  often  caused  great  social 
nd  economic  changes  to  take  place^  thus  marking  the  beginning 
«>f  anew  industrial  era.     Tlie  growth  of  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion bnilJs  up  and  destroys  cities,  redistributes  population,  dimin- 
ttitts  Uie  natural  disad\'antages  of  location,  and  changes  the 
nuuKrs  and  customs  of  a  people.      The  ability  to  substitute 
Wler-pTrwer  for  human  strength  caused  the  erection  of  manu- 
ktaring  establishments  on  the  hanks  of  rivers  and  dotted  the 
with   busy  villages.      The   introduction   of   the   steam 
R^e  and  the  locomotive,  however,  changed  the  industrial  and 
Deal  conditions  upon  this  continent.     Large  cities  sprang  up  as 
y  nagic,  and  manufacturing  plants  were  crowded  closely  together 
■Miin  these  cities.     Steam  is  one  of  the  great  forres  which  have 
and  given  definite  characteristics  to  our  present  civiliza- 
Bat,  in  recent  years,  a  new  method  of  distributing  power 
into  common  use;  a  method  dependent  upon  steam  or 
-power,  although  it  modifies  the  centralizing  tendency  of 
and  the  localizing  tendency  of  water-power.     As  a  result, 
ods  of  manufacturing  and  transporting  goods  are  under- 
pwi^  alteration,  and  die  distribution  of  population  is  affected. 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  treat  one  phase  only  of  this 
on,  namely,  the  growth,  present  development,  economic 
Oitics,  and  social  value  of  the  electric  interurban  railroads 
United  States, 

{Hectical  dc%*e!opment  of  the  electric  railroad  covers  only 

lively  short  period  of  lime.     The  first  commercially 

1  roads  were  built  in  1888.^     Electricity  had  been  used 

to  this  date  as  a  motive  power  for  street  cars,  but  with 

enent  success.     During  tliis  year,  three  important  lines  were 

ed,  one  in   Richmond,   Va. ;   a  second,  in  Allegheny, 

;  and  the  third  in  Washington,  D.  C.     From  this  small 

'CsH  HtJXBf,  Eif€tri£  Raiiroadj,  page  iq. 
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beginning,  the  utility  of  which  was  in  doubt,  our  great  system 
of  urban  and  interurban  electric  railroads  has  grown  with  mar- 
velous rapidity.  In  less  than  twenty  years  this  system  has 
expanded  until  it  is,  at  the  present  moment,  a  powerful  factor  in 
our  social  and  economic  life,  and  until  it  has  become  a  rival,  in 
regard  to  short  haul  passenger,  express,  and  frdght  traffic,  of 
our  steam  railroads.  While  in  one  sense  the  electric  roads  may 
be  considered  as  competitors,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  potent 
factors  in  increasing  the  business  of  steam  roads.  The  electric 
lines  are  able  to  tap  rich  farming  lands  which  are  not  readily 
accessible  from  steam  roads,  thus  stimulating  trade  and  trafHc, 
It  seems  possible  and  probable  that  the  electrics  may  act  as  feeders 
for  the  steam  railroads,  bringing  to  them  long  haul  traffic,  both 
passenger  and  freight,  but  eliminating  much  of  the  short  haul 
traffic  which  entails  frequent  stops,  and  which  forms  a  very  con- 
siderable item  in  expense  of  operation.  More  than  one  enthusi- 
astic electric  railroad  man  has  stated  that  the  electric  motor  will 
be  used  on  existing  steam  lines  for  the  purpose  of  handling  thdr 
suburban  and  short  distance  passenger  traffic,  express,  mail  and 
local  freight.^  The  Quebec,  Montmorency  and  Charlevoix  Rail- 
road and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
have  put  such  an  idea  into  practice. 

The  greatest  interurban  development  has  taken  place  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  lUinois.  The 
rich  agricultural  States  of  the  central  portion  of  the  United 
States  afford  good  opportunities  for  these  lines,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Indianapolis,  and  Chicago  are  large  centers 
of  interurban  traffic.  Many  roads  own  a  private  right  of  way 
for  a  portion  of  their  trackage;  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
in  this  direction.  Very  high  rates  of  speed  are  pemiissible  only 
on  a  private  right  of  way.  A  problem  which  is  now  confronting 
the  electric  interurban  roads  is  in  regard  to  their  entrance  into 
the  larger  cities.  The  majority  of  such  lines  connect,  at  the 
outskirts  of  a  large  city,  with  the  city  system  and  run  their  cars 
into  the  city  over  the  city  railroads*  tracks.  Where  the  streets 
are  used,  limitations  of  speed,  of  size,  and  of  weight  of  the  cars 
restrict  the  managers  of  the  interurban  system. 

*  The  Electric  Suburban  R.  R.,  Street  R.  R.  Rexnew»  October,  1902. 
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The  rate  of  speed  attained  by  the  electric  cars  is  often  high. 
The  speed  of  cars  running  from  Cleveland  to  Toledo,  outside 
the  city  hmits,  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  per  hour.  A 
speed  of  sixty  miles  per  hour  has  been  attained.  The  schedule 
time  between  the  two  cities  is  six  hours,  much  running  time  is 
lost  coming  into  and  leaving  the  cities  as  the  cars  run  over  the 
public  streets;  but  passengers  are  carried  directly  into  the  heart 
of  tlie  city.  The  Union  Traction  Co.  of  Indiana  recorded  in 
June,  1903,  a  speed  of  sixty-five  miles  per  hour.  The  run  from 
Mimcie  to  Indianapolis^  a  distance  of  56,55  miles,  was  made  in 
106  minutes.  Much  running  time  was  lost  within  urban  limits. 
The  average  speed  was  thirty-two  miles  per  hour. 

Statistics  pertaining  to  the  growth  of  electric  traction  are  very 
interesting;  but  unfortunately  it  is  practically  impossible  in  many 
instances  to  separate  urban  from  suburban  and  interurban  statis- 
tics. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
gro%vth  of  electric  railroads  are  almost  out  of  date  before  com- 
piled. According  to  the  Census  reports,  there  were,  in  1890, 
126  electric  railroad  lines^  and  1,262  miles  of  track;  in  1902, 
the  figures  were  747  and  21,920  respectively.  In  1902,  34  per 
cent,  of  the  total  mileage  was  located  outside  the  limits  of  cities; 
17  per  cent,  was  constructed  on  private  right  of  way.  In  the 
same  year,  the  total  issued  capital  stock  of  all  street  railroads 
was  $1,315,572,960.  The  outstanding  funded  debt  was 
$992,709,139,  and  the  net  capital  liabilities  per  mile  of  track 
owned  were  $96,287.^  In  1S99,  about  ten  miles  of  track  for 
electric  roads  were  built  for  every  one  mile  built  for  steam  roads. 

In  Indiana  tJiere  are  no  less  than  twenty-two  companies  build- 
ing or  operating  interurban  lines.  Twenty-eight  companies  were 
organized  to  operate  electric  roads  in  Ohio  during  the  eight 
months  ending  March  20th,  1903;  during  the  same  period,  six 
companies  were  organized  in  Michigan;  twenty-one,  in  Indiana; 
and  twenty-sixp  in  lUinois.^  Detroit  is  the  terminus  of  about  four 
hundred  miles  of  interurban  electric  road.  The  total  intentrban 
mileage  controlled  by  one  company,  the  Detroit  United  Railroad 
Company,   amounts  to  over  three  hundred   miles.      A   writer 

*  U,  S.  Census  BuUclin,  No.  3,  Street  and  Electric  R.  R.,  190J. 
'  Stft4t  R.  R.  Journal  I9Q3- 
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in  the  Street  R,  R.  Journal^  estimates  the  capitalization  of  these 
roads  to  average  $40,000  per  mile.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  in 
September,  1902,  there  were  twenty-four  interurban  lines  actually 
in  operation,  and  franchises  asked  for  forty-seven  more.  In 
May,  1901,  there  were  sixty-eight  companies  operating  electric 
railroads  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
track  was  1,818,  or  about  one-fifth  the  mileage  of  all  the  steam 
nDads  of  the  State.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  November 
15th,  190 1,  ninety-six  electric  railroad  companies  were  incor- 
porated in  Ohio.  These  examples  are  merely  indicative  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  interurban  service. 

A  passenger  may  now  ride  on  electric  lines  from  Cleveland  to 
Detroit.  He  is  required  to  make  only  two  trans  fcrSj  one  of  which 
is  at  the  Toledo  union  interurban  station.  Columbus  and  Indiana- 
polis were  recently  connected  Chicago  will  soon  be  linked  with 
Cleveland  by  a  trolley  line.  Cleveland^  Columbus^  Toledo,  and 
Cincinnati  will  all  be  connected  by  the  electric  road  in  the  near 
future.  A  company  has  been  formed  to  complete  the  line 
between  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  Massachusetts  is 
covered  by  a  network  of  trolley  lines.  The  electric  interurban 
roads  are  passing  through  a  development  somewhat  similar  to 
that  undergone  by  the  steam  roads.  The  short  lines  are  being 
consolidated  into  larger  systems,  thus  removing  the  necessity  for 
frequent  transfers.  For  example,  tlie  Lake  Shore  Electric,  con- 
necting Cleveland  and  Toledo,  is  a  consolidation  of  four  shorter 
lines.  The  largest  individual  consolidation  is  controlled  by  the 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey.^  This  syndicate 
owns  an  important  network  of  lines  an  the  northern  portion  of 
the  State. 

The  average  passenger  fare  per  mile  on  the  chief  interurban 
lines  is  between  one  and  one-fourth  and  one  and  one-half  cents. 
The  fare  from  Cleveland  to  Toledo,  irg  miles,  is  $1.75;  from 
Detroit  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  76  miles,  $1*05:  from  Detroit  to  Ann 
Arbor,  38  miles,  50  cents.  The  Detroit,  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor, 
and  Jackson,  an  electric  road,  issues  a  thousand  mile  mileage 
book  at  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile. 

^  October  4,  1902. 

*  Proceedings  oi  American  Street  RaiJroad  Associations,  September^  igo^ 
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Tbe  numtng  time  between  Cleveland  and  Toledo  is  six  hours; 

BWd  trains,  stopping  only  at  the  larger  towns,  make  the  trip  in 
faui  and  onC'half  hours.  This  line  runs  partially  on  a  private 
^fi^t  01  way;  but  much  of  its  track  is  laid  on  one  side  of  the 
public  highway.  The  trip  from  Ann  Arbor  to  Detroit  requires 
libout  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes;    from  Jackson  to  Detroit, 

tihree  hfjurs  and   fort)f'-five  minutes.     The  regularity  of  these 

intoirban  cars  compares  favorably  with  tliat  of  passenger  trains 

00  steam  railroads. 
Detailed  statistics  of  four  representative  States^  New  York, 

MuMchusctts,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  will  be  given.     It  must, 

taiTCvcr,  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  given  refer 

t&  urban  as  well  as  to  interurban  lines. 

IUmacbusetts. 

UiUs  of  street  railroad  track  in  1888  (alt  kiods^) 533-2g 

"  "  "   1902  .-2,507.5a 

**  main  track  adde<I  in  igot 358. 

^%Rg|  Uic  3war  eodin^  September  50th,  1909,* 

Track  mileage  of  tfolkys  gained \\% 

"  "      steam  roads  lost. i  mile 

Gfou  cunings  of  trolley  roads  increased 7-5% 

*  "      steam  " 5.5% 

K«    "  *•     trolley  "  4^5% 

"     «eam  " i^gfc 

^  ASD  CAnrAL  Iitvbstxd  ixb  Moe  of  Maix  Tback  in  Massachusetts/ 

Coaetr«ct]<m  £qtiipffiieac  Tout  cost      Caplut  mveKm«ms 

p«r  mUv.  per  mile.  per  mile.  per  mHe. 

«» $l&,SaC»  $15,215  $47^3  I46.184 

i8p6 23J96  93oS  46,041  46.373 

VA 23»953  8,675  44.297  45.757 


Earximcs  a?id  Expenses  or  Ofekation^. 


^'•ttoc  from  passengers $19,60:^,906 

maiU  and  mdsc. .  49*357 

mail 

CXpTCftS 

frdght  

ffOT»g» 19,999,641 

eapeofc* 13,IS7.947 

fran  operation —      634^^ 


?2i,33Q48o 
5J.897 


2t,7<56,340 
14.565,141 
7*201,  [99 


4^^454 

4.140 

12,876 

23.61 7.S70 

16403,667 

7.213,903 


^'lodtido  line*  wliere  the  horse  was  employed  as  a  motive  power. 
'Itq^tt  of  Massachusetts  R.  R.  Commission^  1902. 
^'Ecyort  of  MoiMchosctU  R.  R.  Commissioo,  1902^ 
BcOctsn,  1903. 
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The  gross  earnings  of  the  steam  roads  of  Massachusetts  were 
$82,191,293  in  1900,  and  $82,385,586  in  1901;  an  increase  of 
only  $194,293.  The  revenue  from  passengers  was  $32,554,338 
in  1900,  and  $32,509,569  in  1901;  a  decrease  of  $44,269.  The 
total  loss  of  all  passenger  traffic  on  the  steam  roads  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  1893  to  1898  was  17,839,225  passengers.^  The 
number  of  electric  passenger  trips  increased  from  approximately 
220,000,000  in  1894  to  605,258,959  in  1902.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  densely  populated  of  our  States ;  the  development  of  the 
electric  roads  is  high;  hence,  the  effect  of  electric  competition 
in  the  passenger  traffic  is  probably  more  noticeable  than  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Ohio. 

Miles  of  street  and  electric  railroad  track,  19012 2,338.50^ 

The  gross  earnings  of  all  trolley  lines  of  the  State  were 
$13,583,651  in  1901,  or  more  than  20  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1900. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  pbom  Operation.' 

1903. 

Revenue  from  passengers $i5f393»9i6 

"  mail 35.171 

"  express  57*^ 

"  freight    211,842 

Gross  earnings  16,587^3 

Operating  expenses  9,132,480 

Gross  earnings  per  track  mile 7»093 

Tonnage  of  freight  received  at  the  Toledo  electric  station  during  July,  1902.* 

Outbound    2416,390  pounds 

Inboimd 854*291       " 

Total 3.270.681       " 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  g^eat  excess  of  outgoing  over 
incoming  freight  is  simple.  Country  merchants  call  up  the 
Toledo  wholesale  merchant  by  telephone  and  order  goods  which 
are  to  be  delivered  to  them  by  electric  traction.  These  goods 
come  to  the  wholesaler  over  steam  roads.     This  unbalanced  con- 

*  Street  R.  R.  Journal,  March  25,  1902, 
'  Census  Bulletin,  1903. 

*  Street  R,  R,  Joumalj  October  4,  1902. 
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dition  of  traffic  will  probably  tend  to  disappear  as  the  farmers 
become  more  accustomed  to  the  electric  lines  and  be^n  to  appre- 
ciate more  ftiUy  their  value  as  transporters  of  farm  produce.  All 
suburban  lines  centering  at  Toledo  carry  milk  at  a  straight  rate 
of  ij^  cents  per  gallon.  The  steam  roads  make  practically  the 
same  rate. 

Miles  of  "street  and  electric"  railroad,  $mgl«  track,  1902 t,G^fi^ 

Zarnincs  akd  Expensed  from  Ofekation,  1902. 

Revenue  from  passen^i^s. ,.,..,, ,,  ..  ^,014342 

"  mail  .*..,..* IIJ43 

H  •*  express , 153*334 

V  "  freight 47.904 

Gross  earnings , 6494,691 

Operating  expenses 3^655^ 

Gross  earnings  per  track  mile 6j9S 

Miles  tA  "street  and  electric"  railroad,  single  trade,  1()02 2,797,90 

Earkincs  and  Expenses  fhom  OpesiatioNj  1902. 

Revenue  from  passengers $S7,347.930 

"  mail  ^..., 65,077 

^H  "  express « 64^13 

^  "  freight , 197.324 

Gross  earnings 59*3i5.6o6 

Operating  expenses , , * 33»677i734 

H       Gross  earnings  per  trade  mile 21,200 

The  three  States,  Ohio,  Michigan^  and  New  York,  lead  in  the 
amount  of  express  and  freight  traffic  handled.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  classification  into  freight  and  express  is  not 
uniform-  Ohio  leads  in  the  amount  of  combined  freight  and 
express  receipts,  $269,521,  in  1902;  New  York,  $261^537;  Michi- 
gan, $201,128.  The  total  receipts  for  the  United  States  were 
$1^39,769;  about  51  per  cent,  of  which  is  credited  to  the  three 
above-named  States.  Michigan  has  developed  the  express  busi- 
ness on  electric  lines  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  other  State. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  different  classifications.  The  Detroit 
interurban  lines  run  large  express  cars  which  serve  the  country 
Within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles,  making  in  some  towns  three  deliv- 
eries daily. 

IB 
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The  experience  of  certain  roads  with  their  express  and  freig"ht 
business  is  interesting  and  instructive.  The  Eastern  Ohio  Trac- 
tion Company's  system  consists  of  two  forty-mile  branches  run- 
ning east  from  Cleveland,  tlirough  a  farming  country  which  is 
quite  isolated  from  the  steam  railroads.  Freight  is  a  very  impor- 
tant, if  not  the  chief,  business  of  this  company.  Milk»  coaU 
wood,  wool,  etc.,  are  carried.  The  charges  and  methods  of 
handling  freight  are  quite  similar  to  those  employed  by  steam 
roads.  A  small  road  in  Illinois,  the  Rockford  and  Interurban, 
deserves  attention  on  account  of  its  well  organized  express  depart- 
ment. The  company's  agents  stand  ready  to  receive  orders  by 
telephone  as  to  the  purchase  of  goods,  and  to  ship  the  goods  thus 
ordered  on  the  next  express  train,  or,  if  the  consignment  is  small, 
on  the  next  regular  passenger  car.  A  short  line,  connecting 
Howard  in  northern  Illinois  with  a  small  lake  in  southern  Wis- 
consin, is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  small 
electric  lines  which  run  through  prosperous  fanning  communi- 
ties,^ This  road  is  only  eight  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  but 
it  transfers  freight  and  passengers  with  connecting  steam  rail- 
roads.  Its  freight  earnings  are  about  $635  per  mile  of  track  per 
year,  which  is  about  one-third  of  its  gross  receipts. 

A  great  development  along  the  lines  indicated  by  these  three 
electric  roads  may  be  expected ;  but  the  proposition  that  electric 
freight  and  express  business  will  be  as  successful  as  the  passenger 
business  has  been,  seems  doubtful.  The  two  kinds  of  traffic  are 
on  a  radically  different  basis. 

The  effect  of  a  parallel  electric  line  on  local  steam  passenger 
traffic  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  example.  The  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  is  paralleled  by  the 
Cleveland,  Painesville  and  Eastern,  an  electric  line,  from  Cleve* 
land  to  Painesville,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  former  city. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  between  the  two  cities  and 
intermediate  points  in  1895,  before  the  completion  of  the  electric 
road,  averaged  16,600  per  month;  in  1902  the  average  was 
reduced  to  2,400  per  month.  To  tlie  west  of  Cleveland  a  similar 
effect  is  also  noticed.     The  same  steam  railroad  carried,  in  1895, 

*  See  Street  R.  R.  Supplement  of  the  financial  and  Commfreial  Chronicle, 
Novesiber,  igca. 
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16,900  passengers  monthly  between  Geveland,  Oberlin  and 
intermediate  points;  in  1902,  this  monthly  average  had  dimin- 
ished to  only  7,650.  Reduced  rates,  frequent  service,  and  pas- 
sage directly  to  the  heart  of  the  city^  are  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  effective  competition  of  these  electric  lines. 

According  to  Pixir's  Manual  for  1902,  the  average  length  of 
trip  per  passenger  on  the  steam  railroads  in  the  group  consisting 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  was,  in 
1900,  33*So  miles;  in  1901,  39.73  f^^iles.  To  what  extent  this 
increase  was  due  to  the  increase  of  the  electric  passeng^cr  service 
and  the  decrease  of  local,  short-distance,  steam  passenger  service 
is,  of  course,  problematical,  but  certainly  the  competition  of  the 
electrics  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

The  electric  roads  are  likely  to  enter  upon  a  wider  field  of 
competition  in  the  near  future  by  adding  sleeping  and  dining  cars 
to  their  equipment.  The  first  electric  sleeping  car  was  com- 
pleted in  December,  1903,  by  a  Wilmington,  Delaware,  firm.* 
It  was  shipped  to  Indianapolis,  Twenty  buffet  cars,  the  first  of 
their  kind,  are  being  built  (December,  1903)  for  the  Indiana 
Union  Traction  Company, 

The  electric  lines  may  prove  as  formidable  competitors  in  long 
distance  passenger  traffic  as  they  are  at  present  in  the  local  pas- 
senger field.  The  absence  of  smoke  and  cinders  is  alone  a 
desirable  and  important  feature  of  electric  traction.  Comfort  is 
one  of  the  controlling  factors  in  the  building  up  of  passenger 
traffic.  When  this  is  coupled  with  liigh  speed  and  low  rates, 
the  combination  is  certain  to  take  and  to  retain  that  traffic.  The 
recent  high  speeds  made  in  Germany  on  the  Berlin-Zossen  line 
to  indicate  that,  in  the  future,  passenger  traffic  is  to  be  by 
trie  power.  The  conditions  on  this  line  were^  however, 
extraordinary,  and  show  that  the  deterioration  of  the  road-bed 
is  very  great  when  such  high  speed  is  attained. 

As  examples  of  the  present  Importance  of  interurban  passen- 
ger traffic,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  October,  1903,  1 17  interurban 
electric  passenger  trains  came  into  and  went  out  from  Indian- 
apolis daily,  and  136  such  trains  entered  and  left  Toledo  each  day. 

*£Uctrical  World  and  Engineer,  December  19,  1903, 
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A  private  elevated  or  underground  right  of  way  inside  of  city 
limits  will  probably  be  necessary  for  the  further  development  of 
long  distance  interurban  traffic 

The  local  freight  and  express  business  of  the  electric  Hnes  will 
probably  increase  in  the  future;  t>ut  the  electric  road  may  be 
expected  to  perform  the  function  of  a  feeder  to  and  a  distributor 
for  the  steam  railroad  rather  than  to  become  a  direct  competitor 
for  the  heavy  or  long  distance  traffic.  The  latter  will,  for  many 
years,  retain  control  of  the  long  and  medium  distance  freight 
and  express  business;  but  electricity  may  be  applied  to  existing 
steam  lines.  The  steam  locomotive  will  not  undergo  radical 
improvement  in  the  future.  If  the  electric  locomotive  can  be 
used  to  draw  heavier  loads  than  the  steam  locomotives,  it  seems 
likely  to  replace  the  latter  Some  electrical  engineers  are  con- 
fident that  such  is  to  be  the  case,* 

A  Canadian  steam  road,  the  Quebec,  Montmorency  and 
Charlevoix,  made  an  interesting  innovation  about  four  years  ago, 
by  changing  to  a  combination  electric  and  steam  road.  The 
result  in  this  particular  case  has  been  very  favorable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  traction.  In  1899,  using  steam  only,  the  road 
carried  253,054  passengers;  in  1901,  with  combined  steam  and 
electric  traction,  it  carried  571,374,  an  increase  in  two  years  of 
over  100  per  cent.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  two  years  men- 
tioned were  $44,221.55  and  $73,292.94  respectively.  The  New 
York,  !N"ew  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  is  an  example  of  a 
system  owning  both  steam  and  electric  roads.  This  well-known 
New  England  road  felt  the  effects  of  trolley  competition  early  in 
the  history  of  interurban  traffic,  and  adopted  the  poli*^  of  pur- 
chasing the  competing  lines.  This  system  now  includes  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  of  track  equipped  for  electric  traction. 
These  lines  may  be  divided  into  three  different  classes:  old 
trolley  lines  which  were  purchased  in  order  to  prevent  com- 
petition, and  which  are  still  operated  as  trolleys;  former  steam 
lines  which  are  now  employing  electric  power;  and  one  con- 
siderable electric  system,  consisting  of  old  lines  linked  together 
by  new  lines  built  by  the  company.     The  receipts  for  1902,  from 

'  See  Electrical  IVorld,  February  22»  igoj,  p.  390,     'XTse  of  Electric  Freight 
Locomotive," 
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the  electric  lines  operated  by  this  company,  were  reported  to  be 
$772,660, 

As  investments,  the  stocks  of  the  distinctly  interurban  roads 
seem  to  be  doubtful  propositions.  In  many,  probably  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  they  represent  a  capitalization  of  the  prospects 
of  future  eaniings,  and  these  prospects  in  many  instances  assume 
a  roseate  tint  only  when  seen  through  the  spectacles  of  the  pro- 
motor.  The  total  capital  stock  issued  on  all  ''street  and  electric" 
railroads  in  the  United  States  was.  as  previously  stated,  $1,315,- 
572,960  in  1902.  Of  this  amount  $667,878,624,  or  nearly  51  per 
cent,  of  the  total  stock  issued,  did  not  pay  dividends.  The  total 
amount  of  dividends  paid  in  1902  was  $33,039,171,  or  practically 
5,1  per  cent,  on  the  stocks  actually  paying  dividends.  The 
average  rate  of  interest  on  the  funded  debt  was  4,4  per  cent.^ 

It  is  impossible  with  the  statistics  available  to  determine,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  what  percentage  of  the  dividend-paying 
stock  should  be  credited  to  interurban  roads.  A  count  of  six- 
teen distinctly  interurban  hnes  in  Ohio  showed  that  nine  paid  and 
seven  did  nut  pay  dividends  in  1902,  a  very  favorable  year.  Of 
all  the  companies  reported  from  Indiana,  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, only  two  paid  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  and  none 
on  the  common  stock.  In  Michigan  four,  out  of  a  total  of 
twenty-four  reported,  paid  dividends  on  their  common  stock  in 
1902.  Each  one  of  tliese  four  companies  controls  city  as  well 
as  interurban  hnes.  Forty-one  out  of  a  total  of  eighty-four 
reported  from  Massachusetts  paid  dividends  on  their  common 
stock;  but  a  considerable,  although  indeterminate,  percentage  of 
the  dividend-paying  lines  are  distinctly  urban. 

The  average  net  earnings  of  five  important  interurban  rail- 
roads of  Ohio  and  Illinois  were  $1,838  per  mile  in  1902;  and 
the  funded  debt  per  mile  averaged  $27,900.  The  interest  on  this 
at  5  per  cent,  would  be  $1,395  P^'"  year.  After  subtracting  this 
fixed  charge  from  the  net  earnings^  $443  p^i^  'Tiil^  remains  as 
the  average  income  above  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges. 
A  writer  in  the  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  (1902)  estimated 
the  average  cost  of  an  interurban  road,  designed  for  freight  and 
passenger  service^  to  be  $18,000  per  mile;    allowing  $2,000  per 

*  Cciuus  Bulletin,  Street  and  Electric  Railroads,  No,  j,  190J. 
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mile  for  contractor's  profit,  the  total  becomes  $20,ooa  Thi 
average  funded  debt  may  be  assumed  to  be  $25,000  per  mile 
these  bonds  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum;  making 
the  fixed  charges,  according  to  this  estimate,  $1,250  permile.  Tht 
average  earnings  per  mile  were  estimated  to  be  $3,400  in  the  Statt 
of  New  York,  and  the  average  operating  expenses  55  per  cent 
of  this  amount,  or  $1,870  per  mile.  If  we  accept  this  writer's 
estimate,  only  $280  per  mile  would  remain  after  deducting  oper- 
ating expenses  and  fixed  charges.  From  this  we  must  further 
deduct  maintenance  of  way,  rolling  stock,  and  electrical  equip- 
ment; leaving  a  very  narrow  margin  for  dividends.  The  com- 
mon stock  of  these  interurban  roads  does  not  represent  a  real 
investment;  they  are  built  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds. 
The  stock  is  given  usually  as  a  bonus  with  the  bonds.  It  most, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  electric  interurban  traffic  is  "still 
in  its  infancy."  It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  expect  these 
stocks  to  be  paying  propositions  for  some  years;  but  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  overdo  the  matter,  and  to  project 
roads  at  a  cost  which  the  conditions,  for  many  years,  will  not 
allow  to  become  dividend-paying.  The  history  of  canal  and  steam 
railroad  promoting  and  building  may  be  repeated  in  some  sections 
of  the  country.  The  extent  to  which  express  and  freight  traflSc 
may  be  developed  is  still  a  matter  of  prophecy,  but  the  indicadoos 
certainly  point  to  a  rapid  and  considerable  expansion  of  thistraflfc 
A  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  long  distance  pas- 
senger traffic  may  be  gained  through  the  employment  of  higbc 
speeds,  the  use  of  sleeping  cars,  dining  cars,  and  other  cofr 
veniencies  now  in  common  use  on  the  steam  roads. 

The  effect  of  the  growth  of  the  interurban  system  upon  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  existing  in  certain  sections  of  oar 
country  is  considerable,  and  is  destined  to  be  very  important 
The  last  decade  showed  a  slight  checking  of  the  enomwtf 
increase  in  the  population  of  our  cities  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  rural  districts.  There  has  been  a  considerable  growth  of 
suburban  towns  and  an  increasing  development  of  dairying  ani 
market  gardening.  Such  a  growth  necessitates  an  improvemenl 
in  the  means  and  methods  of  transportation.  One  of  the  mosl 
striking  features  of  the  Census  bulletins  on  agriculture  was  the 
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^l  iocrease  of  dairy  farming  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
itaK«s.  This  was  primarily  due  to  the  necessity  of  renewing 
be  fertility  of  the  soil;  but  profitable  dairy  farming  and  market 
Itfdenir^  arc  also  dependent  upon  cheap  and  rapid  means  of 
nnsportation.  During  the  period  1880-1890,  2,037  townships 
Obio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  or  54.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number,  decreased  in  population;  during  1890-1900  only  1,631, 
w  43  per  cent.,  decreased.^  In  Massachusetts,  during  the  last 
decade  only  34  per  cent,  of  the  towTis  decreased  in  population. 
Dunng  the  last  decade,  there  has  also  been  a  very  significant  and 
ooticeabic  movement  of  manufacturing  plants  from  the  crowded 
pOftions  of  the  city  toward  the  outskirts.  Where  this  phenomena 
seen  most  clearly,  for  example,  in  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and 
Toieda,  the  electric  railroad  system  is  highly  developed.  It  is 
ifificuit  to  determine  which  is  the  cause  or  which  the  result. 

If  a  map  be  made  of  Ohio,  showing  black  spots  for  townships 
which  decreased  in  population  during  1890-1900,  and  white  spots 
for  those  which  increased  during  the  same  decade,  northern  Ohio 
will  be  chiefly  white*  while  central  and  southern  Ohio  will  be 
^ttite  dark.  In  northern  Ohio  is  found  a  highly  developed 
Actric  internrban  system;  a  similar  phenomenon  is  noticed  in 
usetts.  The  interurban  development  in  southern  Ohio 
important  and  of  a  more  recent  date  than  that  of  the 
portion. 

dent  with  this  development  is  found  the  growth  of  the 

rtment  store,  and  the  tendency  of  the  retail  trade  to  be 

in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,     A  recent  cartoon  illus- 

this  situation  very  aptly.     The  cartoon  consisted  of  four 

Nos.   I  and  2  showed  the  old  and  familiar  style  of 

In  No.  1,  is  represented  the  farmer  and  his  wife  in 

early  morning  hours  before  daybreak,  harnessing  the  horses 

bntem  light,  and  putting  butter,  vegetables,  potatoes,  and 

into  the  wagon,  preparatory  to  the  journey  into  the  city. 

0.  2,  -we  sec  the  pair  returning  at  sunset,  tired  and  dusty, 

wagon  now  laden  >vith  sugar,  flour,  clothing,  etc.     Nos.  3 

die  irritcr'u   article   ciiiitkd,    'The   Growth   of   Rural    Population," 
Sritmee  hfoniMy^  Dtcember^  1903.     Also,   "Growth  and  Management 
ABcfSaui  AgriaiUure/'  /^rru/j,  Noveniber,  1903. 
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and  4  represented  the  new  and  improved  style  of  marketing. 
The  farm  produce  is  seen,  in  No.  3,  standing  on  a  platform  in 
the  yard  by  the  side  of  the  track  of  tlie  electric  line.  The  farmer 
is  at  the  telephone  giving  his  order  to  the  city  merchant  No.  4 
showed  the  return  of  the  electric  car.  The  goods  required  from 
the  city  were  being  unloaded.  There  is  *'more  truth  than  poetry" 
in  this  illustration;  it  truthfully  depicts  what  actually  takes  place 
on  many  farms  in  northern  Ohio  and  southern  Michigan. 

Large  department  stores  in  Toledo,  for  example,  advertise 
extensively  in  the  rural  newspapers  and  draw  very  profitable 
trade  from  the  out-of-town  customers.  These  come  to  the  city 
principally  over  the  suburban  electric  roads,  or  over  the  steam 
roads  when  cheap  excursion  rates  are  given*  The  regular  and 
constant  rural  trade  comes  over  the  electric  lines,  A  union  inter- 
urban  depot  has  been  provided  for  all  electric  interurban  lines 
running  into  Toledo.  This  depot  is  located  in  the  downtown 
portion  of  the  city.  All  the  large  retail  stores  are  within  four 
blocks  of  this  depot.  A  freight  and  express  depot  has  also  been 
built,  and  enlarged  since  built. 

The  electric  express  solves  quite  satisfactorily  the  problem  of 
furnishing  the  farmer  with  a  means  of  delivering  his  produce 
into  the  heart  of  the  large  city  and  into  its  markets  in  as  short 
a  period  after  production  as  possible,  and  in  first-class  condition. 
Time  is  a  very  important  factor  to  him.  He  can  not  only  sell 
with  greater  profit,  but  he  can  also  obtain  his  daily  necessities, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  at  lower  prices.  The  route  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  tlie  consumer  is  made  more  direct,  and  is  traveled  in 
a  shorter  space  of  time.  Both  the  country  and  the  city  are 
gainers  in  regard  to  cost  and  freshness  of  supplies. 

All  forces  which  tend  in  any  way  to  stop  the  great  rush  toward 
the  cities,  and  thus  to  prevent  overcrowdings  are  benefidal. 
Lack  of  efficient  and  rapid  means  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation are  the  great  stumbling  blocks  which  have  prevented 
progress  in  rural  communities;  in  so  far  as  these  are  improved 
may  we  expect  a  higher  social,  economic,  and  moral  tone  of  life 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  trend  toward  the  cities  is  due  to  tlie 
greater  social  advantages  rather  than  to  the  greater  econonuc 
opportunities.     Recent  developments  are  greatly  modifying  and 
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iiiq)roring  the  social  conditions  in  rural  communities.  The 
growth  of  suburbs  and  the  improvanent  of  the  fanning  districts 
retx>th  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  electrical  interurban  traction,  the 
telephone,  rural  mail  delivery,  and  many  other  promising  innava- 
tions.  The  steam  roads  will  probably  remain  our  great  arteries 
of  wade;  but  the  electric  lines  will  become  the  feeders  of  those 
arteries,  bringing  every  town,  hamlet,  and  farm-house  into  close 
and  vital  connection  with  the  great  throbbing  life  of  our  civic 
aid  industrial  world.  The  diverse  interests  and  tlie  distinct 
separation  of  country  and  city  are  menaces  to  our  form  of  govern- 
nrnit.  To  draw  city  and  country  closer  together  by  means  of 
steam  and  electric  railroads,  and  telephone  communication,  is  a 
consummation  much  to  be  desired. 

A  statement  made  over  a  decade  ago  regarding  England  is 
quite  appropriate  to  certain  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Speaking  of  the  growth  of  suburbs,  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Low  said: 
'TTic  majority  of  the  people  of  this  island  [England]  will  live 
ia  the  suburbs :  and  the  suburban  type  will  be  the  most  wide- 
Vttd  and  dMracteristic  of  all,  as  the  rural  type  has  been  in  the 
pw,  and  as  the  urban  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  in  the  present/'  * 
^pcftple  of  llic  United  States  will»  in  the  future,  be  distributed 
«er  a  larger  territory  and  yet  be  brought  closer  together. 

Frank  T.  Carlton, 

Toltdo  Umrersity  School, 
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PROPOSED  REMEDIES  FOR   LYNCHING. 


MOST  of  the  efforts  to  check  the  practice  of  lynching  date 
from  the  early  nineties,  when  public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject  by  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  flagrant 
cases.  Previous  to  that  time  such  discussion  as  there  was  of  the 
subject  brought  no  effective  restraint  to  bear  on  the  continuance 
of  the  practice,  either  because  of  the  intensely  partisan  character 
of  the  discussion  as  between  the  North  and  the  South,  or  because, 
whiJe  the  practice  in  general  was  denounced,  particular  instances 
of  lynching  were  excused.  The  newspapers  and  magazines  took 
comparatively  little  notice  of  lynchings  until  after  the  year  1890. 
The  newspapers  printed  accounts  of  such  occurrences,  but  the 
editorial  protests  were  few,  and  the  magazine  literature  is  almost 
barren  on  the  subject. 

On  March  14,  i8gi,  the  eleven  Italians  who  were  accused  of 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  the  chief  of  police  of  New  Orleans 
were  summarily  put  to  death  by  a  mob.  On  May  30,  i8gi, 
Tiunp  Hampton,  colored,  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  parish 
at  St.  Tammany,  Louisiana.  On  January  31,  1893^  a  negro  by 
the  name  of  Henry  Smith  was  publicly  burned  at  the  stake  with 
extreme  torture  at  Paris,  Texas.  Excursion  trains  were  run  for 
the  occasion  and  there  were  many  women  and  children  in  the 
throng  which  watched  the  sufferings  of  the  victim.  These  and 
other  instances  of  a  similar  character^  together  with  the  increased 
number  of  lynchings  in  the  years  1S91,  1S92,  1893,  focussed  the 
attention  of  the  world  upon  the  American  practice  of  l3fnching. 
Italy  demanded  from  the  United  States  an  indemnity  for  the 
Ijnching  of  the  Italians  at  New  Orleans.  Foreign  newspapers 
and  periodicals  united  in  heaping  abusive  censure  upon  the 
United  States.  Repeated  and  insistent  demands  were  made,  tn 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  that  lynchers  be  brought  to  justice 
and  be  punished  as  other  murderers  are  punished. 

Out  of  this  discussion,  agitation  and  censure  there  came  pro- 
posals of  various  remedies  for  lynching.     Various  reasons  were 
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assigned  for  the  prevalence  of  tlie  practice  and  consequently  there 
was  little  agreement  in  the  measures  which  were  proposed  for  its 
prevention  or  suppression,  but  most  of  the  proposed  measures 
were  of  the  nature  of  new  or  additional  Jaws  directed  specifically 
against  lynching  or  mob  violence. 

Early  in  the  year  J 894  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana 
petitioned  the  legislature  of  that  State  to  enact  stringent  laws 
against  lynching,  but  the  legislature  adjourned  without  fulfilling 
!lie  request.  A  number  of  governors  at  about  this  time,  in  mes- 
sages to  the  State  legislatures,  called  attention  to  the  subject  and 
recommended  immediate  legislation.  Governor  Hogg  of  Texas 
made  the  matter  of  lynching  the  subject  of  a  special  message, 
denouncing  the  practice  and  strongly  urging  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  prevent  it.  Governor  O'Ferrall,  in  a  message  to  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  recommended  that  the  county  in  which  a 
lynching  occurs  should  be  required  to  pay  to  the  State  treasury 
a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  school  fund.  Recommendations  of  a  similar  character 
were  subsequently  made  by  the  governors  of  Maryland  and 
Georgia.  Governor  Atkinson  of  Georgia  made  the  unique 
recommendation  tliat,  if  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  prisoner  is  not 
required  to  protect  his  charge  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  he 
should  be  required  to  unshackle  the  prisoner,  arm  him,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself.  On  the  assumption  that 
the  law's  delay  or  slowness  is  the  principal  cause  for  lynching,  the 
governors  of  a  number  of  States  offered  suggestions  for  a  more 
expeditious  judicial  procedure.  Of  the  many  measures  proposed, 
however,  and  of  the  numerous  recommendations  that  special 
legislation  be  enacted  against  lynching,  comparatively  few  have 
received  from  tlie  various  legislatures  sufficient  consideration  to 
lead  to  the  enactment  of  laws  on  the  subject.* 

The  States  in  which  there  has  been  legislation  against  lynching 
and  the  years  in  which  action  was  taken  upon  the  subject  are  as 
follows :  Georgia  1893,  1895 ;  North  Carolina  1S93 ;  South 
Carolina  1895,  1896;  Ohio  1896,  1898;  Tennessee  1897;  Ken- 

*Sec  Article  by  Edward  Leigh   Pell   on    "Prevention  o£  Lynch-law  Epi- 
demics/'   Rtv\4VJ  of  Reficu'S,  March,  iSgS  (17:321). 
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tucky  i8g7t  1902;  Texas  1897:  Indiana  1899,  1901;  Michigan 
1899;*  Alabama  1901 ;  West  Virginia  1903;*  Kansas  1903. 

From  a  review  of  this  legislation  it  appears  that  an  application 
of  the  following  remedies  has  been  sought:  first,  an  increase  of 
tlie  power  of  sheriffs  and  of  their  responsibihty  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office;  seconds  hea\'ier  penalties 
for  sheriffs  and  other  officers  who  fail  to  protect  from  mob 
violence  any  person  lawfully  in  their  custody;  third,  heavier 
penalties  for  citizens  who  break  into  jails,  or  attack  officers,  or 
hinder  or  obstruct  legal  procedure;  fourth,  adequate  provision 
in  the  law  for  the  discovery,  prosecution,  and  punishment  of 
lynchers;  fifth,  fixing  responsibility  upon  a  community  by  making 
the  county  in  which  a  lynching  occurs  liable  for  damages,  and 
giving  a  right  of  recovery  to  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
person  lynched. 

Direct  and  definite  information  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  these 
measures  in  particular  instances  is  somewhat  meager,  but  the  few 
cases  that  have  arisen  in  the  courts  afford  a  basis  for  argument* 

On  January  6,  1897,  Lawrence  Brown,  colored,  was  lynched 
in  Orangeburg  County,  South  Carolina,  for  suspected  arson* 
Isaac  Brown,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Lawrence  Brown, 
deceased,  entered  suit  against  Orangeburg  County  in  the  com- 

^  Repealed  in  igoj, 

'  Merely  a  joint  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  response 
to  a  special  message  from  tlie  governor. 

*  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  and  complete  information  on  the 
subject  of  anti-lynching  laws,  the  writer  asked  the  following  questions  of 
thirty-three  attorneys-general  in  the  United  Slates,  inclosing  in  each  letter  a 
s^t f-addres^ed  and  stamped  envelope  for  reply; 

I,  What  anti-lynching  laws  have  been  enacted  in  your  State  since  1890? 
(Please  give  citation  to  statutes.)  If  there  are  no  anti-Iynching  laws  in  your 
State,  mention  any  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  enact  such  laws, 

a.  Have  any  cases  been  tried  under  any  of  such  laws  or  any  attempts  been 
made  to  that  effect,  and  what  has  been  the  record  and  the  outcomt  in  each 
case? 

3,  Are  such  laws  effective  in  any  respect? 

Twenty-lour  replies  were  received  to  the  thirty-three  letters  sent,  and  opon 
examination  a  fact  became  evident  which  is  probably  rather  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence— the  nine  unanswered  letters  were  the  ones  which  were  sent  to  the 
attorneys-general  of  the  States^  with  one  exception,  in  which  the  greater  num- 
ber of  lynchings  have  occurred.  The  exception  is  scarcely  worth  noting,  how- 
ever, because  it  was  a  reply  which  was  very  tardy  and  vcrj*  non-committal. 
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leas  circuit  court  of  that  county  for  the  recovery  of  dam- 
ider  section  6,  article  6,  of  the  constitution  which  was 
)tcd  in   1895^  and  tlie  act  to  prevent  lynching  which  was 
in   1896.*     Jiidgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant, 
presiding  judge  directing  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  in  his 
ivor»  on  the  ground  that  the  provision  in  the  constitution  and 
act  of  the  legislature  conferred  upon  the  plaintiff  no  right 
Ttco^'cr  damages  against  the  defendant,  as  the  person  lynched 
not  a  prisoner     An  appeal  from  this  decision  was  taken 
the  supreme  court,  where  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was 
\  'AnA  the  case  was  remanded  for  trial.     The  supreme 
construing  the  constitutional   provision  broadly  and   in 
tion  with  the  act  of  the  legislature,  ruled  that  the  judge 
been  in  error  in  his  directions  to  the  jury,  that  the  correct 
wtructTon  of  the  constitutional  provision  made  a  county  fiable 
damages  when  the  person  lynched  was  not  in  the  custody  of 
law  as  a  prisoner.     While  the  court  declared  a  consideration 
the  question  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  pass  such  an 
radepcndently  of  the  constitutional  provision,  to  be  unneces- 
in  the  case  in  hand,  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter  was 

ict  to  prevent  lynching  was  a  copy  of  the  article  in  the  constitution 

h  .ii!i}'tttottal  provisioms  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  make  its  opera- 

iVt     II  was  previded  that   "in  case  of  any  prisoner  lawfully  in  the 

I  costodj  or  control  of  any  officer.  State,  counl^  or  municipal,  being 

and  l^cn  from  said  ofBccr  through  his  negligence,  pemtissicn  or  con- 

%^  \  mob  or  other  unlawful  assemblage  of  persons,   and  at  their 

ttfeiog  bcdUy  violence  or  death/'    the  said  officer  should  be  deemed 

of  a  mhdemeaoor,  and  upon  true  bill  found  should  be  deposed  from 

Mftdiog  trial.  «nd  upon  conviction  should  forfeit  his  office,  and,  unless 

by  ibc  governor,  should  be  ineligible  to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or 

ofe  wiihm  the  Stite.    It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney 

whose  drcutt  or  county  the  offense  might  be  committed  to  forthwith 

r  «  prOMCOtioti  against  said  officer,  who  should  be  tried  in  such  county 

■tiDC  ctroiit  other  Ihati  the  one  in  which  the  offense  was  committed, 

tftomey-gcoeTal  might  elect.    The  fees  and  mileage  of  all   material 

Ci  both  for  the  State  and  the  defense  were  to  be  paid  by  the  State 

cr.    It  was  aI«o  provided  that    "in  all  ca^es  of  lynching  when  death 

the  caanty  where  such  lynching  lakes  place  shall,  without  regard  to  the 

t  of  the  r)ffictr«.  be  liable  in  exemplary  damages  of  not  less  than  $2,000 

leffal  repre»entatives  of  the  person  lynched/'    and  that    "any  county 

•rbkh  a  judgment  bas  been  obtained  for  damages  in  any  case  of  lynch- 

I  have  the  nght  to  recover  the  amount  of  said  judgment  from  the 

in  said  lynching  in  any  court  of  competent  junsdiction." 
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expressed  in  the  following  words:  "It  has  been  held  that  statutes 
making  a  community  liable  for  damages  in  cases  of  lynchings, 
and  griving  a  right  of  recovery  to  the  legal  representatives  of 
the  person  lynched,  are  valid,  on  the  ground  that  the  main  par- 
pose  is  to  impose  a  penalty  on  the  community,  which  is  given  to 
the  legal  representatives,  not  because  they  have  been  damaged, 
but  because  the  legislature  sees  fit  thus  to  dispose  of  the  penally. 
Such  statutes  are  salutary,  as  their  effect  is  to  render  protection 
to  human  life,  and  make  communities  law-abiding."  * 

At  the  January  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  the 
year  1900,  a  decision  was  rendered  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
"Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Mob  Violence,"  which  was  passed 
April  10,  1896.-  Two  cases  were  before  the  court  Benjamin 
F.  Church,  as  the  administrator  of  Chas.  W.  Mitchell,  deceased, 
filed  a  petition  against  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Champaign 
County  to  recover  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  lynching  of  said 
Mitchell,  at  Urbana,  in  said  county.*  Defendant  demurred  to 
the  petition,  and  the  demurrer  was  sustained  by  the  court  of 
common  pleas  and  the  petition  dismissed.  The  circuit  court 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  the 
case  then  came  before  the  supreme  court.  In  the  other  case, 
J.  \V.  Caldwell  brought  action,  under  the  same  statute,  against 

'  Broun  v.  Orangeburg  Co.  55  S.  C.  45 ;  32  S.  E.  764.    The  decision  of  tie 
supreme  court  was  rendered  on  April  20,  18991 

"  Under  this  act  any  person  who  is  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  ofBcen  of 
justice  in  any  county  by  a  mob.  and  is  assaulted  by  the  same  with  whips,  dob)* 
missiles,  or  in  any  other  manner,  may  recover  damages  from  the  county  to  the   j 
amount  of  one  thousand  dollars ;   any  person  assaulted  by  a  mob  and  snffe^   \ 
ing  lynching  at  their  hands  may  recover,  from  the  county  in  which  the  assuh 
is  made,  five  hundred  dollars,  or  if  the  injury  is  serious,  one  thousand  dot-   ■ 
lars,  or  if  it  result  in  permanent  disability  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  manoil   ■ 
labor,  five  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  legal  representative  of  any  person  s^ff«^   ; 
ing  death  by  IjTiching  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  may  recover  from  the  county  i»  j 
which  such  lynching  occurs  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.    An  order  to  j 
the  commissioners  of  a  county  against  which  such  recovery  may  be  madci  *>  j 
include  the  same  with  costs  of  action  in  the  next  succeeding  tax  levy  of  sxA  \ 
county,  forms  a  part  of  the  judgment  in  every  such  case.    The  county,  ho«-  j 
ever,  has  a  right  of  action  to  recover  the  amount  of  any  judgment  agaioik  \ 
rX,  including  costs,  against  any  of  the  parties  composing  such  mob,  and  aiT  \ 
person  present  with  hostile  intent  at  such  l>'nching  is  to  be  deemed  a  member 
of  the  mob  and  is  liable  to  such  action. 

*  Mitchell  was  a  negro  and  was  lynched  on  June  4,  1897  for  the  crime  oE 
Tipe. 
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the  board  of  commissioners  of  Cuyahoga  County,  to  recover  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  an  injury  which  he  alleged 
he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  in  that  county,  A 
demurrer  to  the  petition,  on  the  ground  that  the  petition  did  not 
state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  for  action  and  that  said 
act  was  unconstitutional,  was  sustained  by  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  was 
affirmed  by  the  circuit  court.  Both  cases  came  up  to  the  supreme 
court  on  petitions  in  error  to  reverse  the  respective  judgments  of 
the  circuit  court. 

In  the  opinion  delivered  on  April  10,  1900,  the  supreme  court 
fully  discussed  and  upheld  the  principle  involved  in  the  act, 
affinning  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  in  Commissioners  v. 
Church,  administrator  of  Mitchell,  and  reversing  the  judgment 
of  the  circuit  court  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  Caldwell  v.  Commissioners.  Church  recovered  from 
Champaign  County  five  thousand  dollars  with  interest  and  costs 
for  the  lynching  of  Mitchell,  and  Caldwell's  action  was  sustained 
for  the  recovery  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  injuries  received  at 
the  hands  of  a  mob  in  Cuyahoga  County*^  The  court  in  its 
opinion  stated  specifically  that  the  act  was  constitutional;  that 
the  recovery  authorized  by  said  act  was  penal  in  its  nature,  and 
it  was  within  the  legislative  power  to  provide  therefor;  that  such 
legislation  was  not  an  exercise  of  judicial  power,  nor  was  it  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  that  such  recovery,  and 
the  tax  levy  authorized  and  required  by  said  act,  were  within 
the  genera!  powers  of  the  legislature.^ 

One  case  has  arisen  under  the  Indiana  act  of  1899  as  amended 
in  1901.*     On  November  20,  1902,  James  Dillard^  a  negro  who 

*  Caldwell  lost  a^in  in  the  common  picas  and  circuit  courts,  and  went  no 
farther. — Deputy  Clerk  of  Cuyahoga  County  in  Seller  to  ihe  writer. 

•62  O.  S.  5ta 

*  Under  this  act  ''if  any  person  sliall  be  taken  from  the  hand^  of  a  shcriS 
or  his  deputy  having  such  person  in  custody*  and  shall  be  lynched,  it  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  failure  on  the  part  of  such  sheriff  to  do  hi5  duty,  and 
his  office  shall  thereby  and  thereat  immediately  be  vacated,  and  the  coroner 
sll4l1  tmraediatcly  succeed  to  and  perform  the  duties  of  sheriff  until  the  suc- 
cessor of  such  sheriff  shall  have  been  duly  appointed,  pursuant  to  existing  law 
proriding  for  the  fillinjg  vacancies  in  such  office,  and  such  sheriff  shall  not 
thereafter  be  eligible  to  cither  election  or  reappointment  to  the  office  of 
sheriff." 
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had  committed  the  crime  of  rape,  was  taken  from  the  custody  of 
John  S.  Dudley,  the  sheriff  of  Sullivan  County,  Indiana,  and 
"lynched  by  hanging  until  dead."  Dudley  had  been  elected 
sheriff  at  the  general  election  held  in  November,  1900,  and 
William  P.  Maxwell  had  been  elected  coroner  of  Sullivan  County. 
At  the  general  election  held  in  November,  1902,  each  had  been 
elected  as  his  own  successor.  On  the  day  following  the  lynching 
of  Dillard,  Governor  Durbin  notified  Maxwell  that  the  ofi5ce  of 
sheriff  of  Sullivan  County  was  vacant,  and  that  he,  as  coroner, 
under  the  law  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  Maxwdl 
thereupon  demanded  of  Dudley  the  possession  of  the  office.  This 
Dudley  refused  to  give,  and  within  ten  days  after  the  lynching 
occurred,  as  provided  for  in  the  statute,  filed  with  the  goveraor 
a  petition  for  reinstatement  in  the  office.  After  hearing  the 
petition  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  Governor  Durte 
denied  the  petition  and  refused  to  reinstate  him.  Governor  = 
Durbin  then  notified  the  board  of  commissioners  of  SuUivaD  < 
County  of  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  sheriff  and  suggested  that  J 
the  board  appoint  a  successor  to  Dudley.  The  board  of  COBJ* 
missioners  took  no  action,  however,  and  Maxwell  brot^t  salt 
under  a  quo  warranto  statute  to  oust  Dudley  from  the  offict 
In  the  circuit  court  of  Sullivan  County  a  judgment  for  ic 
defendant  was  rendered,  and  on  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
of  Indiana  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  was  affirmed.  The 
issues  in  the  case  were  purely  questions  of  law,  it  being  held  thit 
Maxwell  did  not  have  ground  for  action  under  the  quo  wananlD 
statute,  and  the  supreme  court  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  coih 
stitutionality  of  the  amendatory  act  of  1901.* 

Thus,  the  outcome  of  this  case  was,  in  effect,  to  nullify  fl* 
operation  of  the  statute  which  removes  a  sheriff  from  office  wfaff 
he  allows  a  prisoner  to  be  taken  from  his  custody  and  1; 
The  fact  that  Dudley  continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
office  after  the  Ijmching  occurred  and  successfully  refused 
vacate  the  office  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  co 
indicates  that  public  sentiment  in  the  community  did  not 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.     Newspaper 

'68N.  K899. 
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the  case  intimate,  however,  that  politics  entered  into  the 
ilion  to  some  extent. 

Perhaps  the  present  situation  with  reference  to  remedial  legis- 

tion  on  the  subject  of  lynching  can  be  summed  up  in  these  few 

»rds.     Comparatively  few  States  have  enacted  laws  defining 

punishing  lynching^  or  have  enacted  any  statutes  the  specific 

of  which  is  to  prevent  lynching'.     Where  such  statutes 

very  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  enforce  them,  and 

lidity  of  some  is  still  in  doubt.     From  the  supreme  court 

lions  in  South  Carolina  and  Ohio,  it  would  seem  that  the 

are  likely  to  uphold  statutes  giving  recovery  of  damages 

counties  in  cases  of  lynching.     The  constitutionality  of 

fixing  upon  sheriffs  the  penalty  of  removal  from  office 

failure  to  protect  prisoners,  is  open  to  considerable  doubt, 

\Tf  and  no  such  measure  has  yet  been  enforced.     In  both 

Carolina  and  Alabama  provision  has  been  made  in  the 

of  the  constitution  for  the  removal  of  a  sheriff  from  office 

iersuch  circmnstances,  but  neglect,  connivance,  or  other  grave 

St  l»e  proved  against  the  sheriff. 

to  the  effect  that  this  remedial  legislation  has  had  on  the 

of  lynching,  opinions  may  differ,  but  it  is  difficult  to 

out  in  what  way  these  laws  have  brought  about  a  decrease 

number  of  lynchings.     It  is  true  that  not  nearly  so  many 

occurred  in  the  years  1901,  1902,  1903,  as  occurred 

file  years  1891^  1892,  1893,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  marked 

line  in  the  number  of  lynchings  per  year  began  several  years 

)re  the  greater  number  of  the  anti-lynching  laws  were  enacted. 

is  likewise  true  that  the  nunjber  of  lynchings  per  year,  in  States 

than  those  possessing  anti-lynching  statutes,  has  declined 

naccnt  years.     The  truth  would  seem  to  be,  therefore,  if  it  be 

that  the  number  of  crimes  or  offenses  which  occasion 

has  been  fairly  uniform  from  year  to  year,  that  the 

which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  laws  also  brought 

the  decline  in  the  number  of  Ijmchings,   namely,  public 

and   condemnation   of   the   practice  of  I)mching,   a 

public  sentiment  against  it,  a  deeper  realization  of  the 

of  the  lyndiing  problem  in  tlie  United  States* 

14 
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That  the  measures  adopted  in  South  Carolina  for  the  preven- 
tion of  lynching,  even  though  upheld  and  strongly  indorsed  by 
the  supreme  court,  have  not  been  altogether  effective,  becomes 
apparent  from  a  special  message  sent  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina,  on  January  20,  1904.     Governor  Heyward 
wrote  as  follows:   "In  my  annual  message  to  your  honorable 
body  reference  was  made  to  lawlessness  in  our  State,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  lynchings  being  dealt  with  particularly,.    You,  the 
lawmakers,  had  not  been  assembled  here  a  week  when  another 
evidence  of  this  lawless  spirit  is  given  in  the  lynching  at  Reeves- 
ville.     The  Governor  is  popularly  credited  with  the  power  to  pre- 
vent or  punish  these  outrages  against  the  State.     In  reality  be  is 
practically  powerless.     When  the  crime  has  been  committed  hij 
hands  are  practically  tied.     The  meager  rewards  he  has  been 
empowered  to  offer  out  of  his  contingent  fund  have  proved   j 
ineffectual,  and  this  is  as  far  as  he  is  permitted  to  go.    In  tbe 
meantime  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  is  unchecked. 

"Any  band  of  men  may  feel  secure  in  taking  the  life  of  1 
fellow-being  on  almost  any  pretext  This  deplorable  conditioo 
ought  to  be  remedifed.  To  compel  the  proper  respect  for  titf 
majesty  of  the  law,  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  special  legislar 
tion  in  reference  to  l)mching,  that  the  great  responsibility  of 
officials  directly  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  be  brought  hofflt 
to  them,  and  that  more  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  ^ppifr 
hension  of  persons  who  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands.  In  li* 
of  some  such  legislation,  I  suggest  that  the  Governor  be  pro- 
vided with  an  adequate  fund  for  the  purpose  of  suppressifl| 
lynching."  * 

On  March  7,  1904,  Richard  Dixon,  a  n^ro,  was  taken  froB 
the  jail  and  lynched  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  This  occurred  in  Oaik; 
County,  which  adjoins  Champaign  County  on  the  south.  In  *t 
least  two  other  instances  lynchings  would  have  taken  place  ii 
Ohio,  since  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  which  establishe4 
the  validity  of  the  law  holding  counties  liable  in  damages,  hai 
it  not  been  for  the  vigilance  and  prompt  action  of  the  sherib 

*  New  York  Times,  January  21,  1904. 

Governor  Sayers  of  Texas  made  similar  statements  in  his  annual  m^ 
to  the  legislature  of  Texas  on  January  16,  1903. 
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Tlic  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  does  not 
seem  as  yet  to  have  had  any  restraining-  influence  on  the  actions 
of  people  in  Ohio  when  occasion  has  arisen  for  a  lynching. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  determined 
efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  arrest  and  punish  persons  who 
have  participated  in  lynchings,  but  these  efforts  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  States  which  have  special  laws  against  lynching. 
Lynchers  niay  be  punished  through  statutory  provisions  defining 
homicide,  manslaughter,  murder,  conspiracy,  riot,  malicious  mis- 
chief, assault,  and  the  like. 

In  November,  1903,  eleven  persons  were  indicted  in  St.  Clair 
County,  Illinois,  for  participating  in  the  lynching  of  a  negro 
school  teacher  the  preceding  June.' 

More  than  twenty  persons  were  indicted  in  Vermilion  County, 
Illinois,  for  participating  in  the  lynching  of  a  negro  at  Danville 
on  July  25,  1903,  and  verdicts  of  guilty  of  engaging  in  an  attack 
on  the  county  jail  were  found  against  eleven  men  and  one 
■woman,  the  penalty  being  an  indeterminate  sentence  in  the  peni- 
tentiary.^ 

In  January,  1903,  twenty-eight  white  citizens  of  AttaJa 
County,  Mississippi,  were  indicted  for  the  lynching  of  two 
negroes,' 

In  Alabama,  in  1902,  some  men  were  given  a  term  in  the 
penitentiary  for  lynching  a  negro,  they  being  "the  first  like 
offenders/'  according  to  Governor  Jelks,  **to  serve  the  state  since 
tlie  great  war.  No  man  had  heretofore  gone  to  the  penitentiary 
for  lynching  a  negro,'** 

On  June  4,  1903,  Samuel  Mitchell,  white,  who  led  the  mob 
tliat  lynched  Thomas  Gilyard,  a  negro,  at  Joplin^  Missouri,  on 
April  15  preceding,  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary,  and  two  other  men  were  still  to  be  tried  for 
their  part  in  the  burning  of  negro  houses  following  the  lynching*"* 

In  California  nineteen  indictments  were  returned  against 
persons  who  engaged  in  the  lynching  of  four  men  and  a  boy  on 

'  New  York  Timcs^  November  3,  1903. 

•  New  York  Tiines,  September  7,  igoj, 

"  Richmotid  (Va*)  Pianetf  February  14,  1903. 

*  Governor's  message  to  the  legislature,  Jajiuary  14,  1903. 
•New  York  Evening  Sun,  Jcnc  s,  igoj. 
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May  31 1  1901^  at  Lookout  in  Modoc  County,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  State's  attorney  worked  up  the  case  against  great 
opposition.^ 

There  were  several  persons  under  indictment  in  Wyoming  in 
February,  1904,  for  connection  with  a  lynching  which  occurred 
in  Big  Horn  County  on  July  19,  1903.^ 

No  convictions  of  persons  participating  in  lynchings  in  either 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  or  Texas  have  been  brought  about  under 
the  anti-lynching  laws  which  were  enacted  by  those  States  in 
1897.  The  case  of  the  State  vs,  Hughes^  charged  with  partici- 
pating in  a  lynching,  came  up  in  DeKalb  County,  Tennessee,  in 
July,  1902,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  a  jury  to  try  the 
case.  The  court  exhausted  a  venire  of  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  "found  every  man  in  the  lot  disqualified— probably  having 
themselves  aided  in  the  affair."^  On  November  13,  1902,  John 
Davisj  colored,  was  lynched  in  Marshal]  County,  Tennessee. 
Two  men,  W.  P.  Hopwood  and  W.  H.  L.  Johnson,  were  later 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  participating  in  the  lynching.  On 
January  7,  19031  thirty  masked  men  appeared  at  the  jail  where 
the  prisoners  were  confined,  obtained  the  keys  to  the  jail,  and 
released  the  prisoners.* 

The  measures  adopted  by  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  for  the 
suppression  of  lynchings  have  likewise  remamed  inoperative. 
Nimierous  lynchings  have  taken  place  in  both  of  these  States 
since  1893,  t>^^  ^^  lyncher  has  yet  suffered  any  of  the  penalties 
prescribed  by  law.  A  resident  of  North  Carolina  recently  made 
this  statement  with  reference  to  the  punishment  of  lynchers  in 
his  State:  "J^^&^  hs.ye^  charged  juries  against  the  crime,  and 
Governor  Aycock^ — risking  his  political  fortunes  for  his  convic- 

'  After  A  trial  which  l^LStcd  three  months,  the  first  man  tried  was  acquitted, — 
Denver  (Coloj  Republican,  February  28,  1902, 

'  Attorney-General  of  Wj'oming  in  letter  to  the  writer. 

'  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  July  27,  igos.  By  the  Tennessee  act  any 
person  guilty  of  direct  or  indirect  participation  in  a  lynching  was  declared 
to  be  incompetent  to  serve  on  a  jury  and  the  court  was  to  carefully  exclude 
all  such  persons  from  both  grand  and  petit  juries. 

•Despatch  from' Lewisburg,  Tennessee,  in  New  York  Comm^cial  Adver- 
tiser, January  8,  T90J. 

In  October,  I9OJ.  a  grand  jury  in  Moore  Countj'.  Tennessee,  indicted 
twenty-two  members  of  a  lyndiing  mob.— See  OutloQk,  October  24,  1903 
(75:437). 
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tioos — recently  offered  a  reward  of  $400  each  for  the  conviction 
of  a  party  of  seventy-five  who  lynched  a  negro  near  Salisbury. 
But  never  yet  has  the  law  punished  a  Korth  Carolina  lyncher/'* 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  laws  proposed  far  out- 
number the  laws  enacted  against  lynching,  and  that,  wherever 
such  laws  have  been  enacted,  their  enforcement  has  not  yet  been 
such  as  to  warrant  any  great  reliance  on  their  effectiveness  to 
prevent  lynching-.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  remedy  for 
lynching  lies  at  present  in  the  direction  of  additional  State 
legislation  specifically  directed  against  it. 

By  many  it  is  thought  that  a  federal  law  on  the  subject  would 
be  most  effective  in  the  suppression  of  lynchings,  and  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  with  this  end  in  view** 
On  January  13,  1902,  Mr*  Cnimpacker  of  Indiana  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  punishment  of 
persons  taking  part  in  the  lynching  of  aliens.  The  bill  was 
designed  to  cover  cases  similar  to  the  lynching  of  the  Italians 
At  New  Orleans  and  jurisdiction  over  such  offenses  was  ^ven 
to  the  federal  courts,  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  lynchings 
being  disqualified  from  serving  as  jurors.' 

Others  would  have  Congress  enact  a  law  making  all  who 
lynch,  whether  the  victims  be  citiEcns  or  aliens,  and  all  who  insti- 
gate, aid,  abet  or  shield  lynchers,  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the 
United  States.  In  support  of  such  a  law  it  is  urged  that  a 
lyncher  could  be  as  easily  discovered  and  punished  as  a  moon- 
shinen  or  a  counterfeiter,  or  a  mail  robber;  that  if  the  object 
of  our  constitution  is  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  it  ought  to  include  the  power  to  punish  those 
who  defy  the  government  established  by  the  constitution  and 
take  life  without  due  process  of  law;  and  that  if  it  was  worth 
while  to  amend  the  constitution  to  prevent  the  denial  of  the 
electoral  franchise,  it  is  also  worth  while  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion to  prevent  and  punish  the  denial  of  justice.* 

^Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  1904  (93:  155). 

'See  bills  introduced  during  57th  Congress,  1st  Session:    Senate  till  lll7l 
House  biKs  3\,  4572. 
*  Congres&ian^l  Record,  57ih  Congress,  ist  Session^  p.  6j6, 
*See  Grtrn  Bag,  September,  3900  (1^:466). 
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A  further  ground  for  bringing  lynching  within  the  junsdiction 
of  federal  courts  and  federal  law  is  the  fact  that  the  lynching 
of  an  alien  may  involve  the  United  States  in  international  com- 
plications, although  the  federal  government  can  take  no  action  in 
the  premises.  Diplomatic  intercourse  was  actually  broken  off 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States  during  the  controversy  over 
the  matter  of  an  indemnity-  for  the  lynching  of  Italian  citizens 
at  New  Orleans  in  1891.*  In  a  number  of  other  instances 
foreign  countries  have  successfully  demanded  indemnities  from 
the  United  States  through  the  Department  of  State  for  injuries 
done  their  citizens  by  mob  violence.  The  following  table  gives 
the  stmis  of  money  that  have  been  paid  to  foreign  cotmtries  since 
1880  in  the  settlement  of  such  claims. 


Year  whca 


IxDEMXiTiES  Paid  fok  Ixjuues  to  Aliens.* 

CooiUiT  to  wUeb 


■ss.-issa.'** 

Ameontd 
inde^utr. 

Wyoming 

$14774874 

Pacific  Coast 

276,619.7s 

Louisiana 

24*33^90 

Colorado 

lOOOOiOO 

Louisiana 

1,00000 

Nebraska 

i^Soooo 

Louisiana 

6^000^ 

Catifomia 

a/wxoo 

Texas 

Louisiana 

4,00000 

Mississippi 

5,000^ 

1887 China 

1888 China 

1892 Italy 

1896 Italy 

1896 Great  Briuin 

1896 Great  Britain 

1897 Italy 

1898 Mexico 

1901 Mexico 

1901 Italy 

1903 Italy 

$48CM99J!^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  payment  to  China  in  1887  "in  coo- 
sideration  of  the  losses  unhappily  sustained  by  certain  Chinese 
subjects  by  mob  violence  at  Rock  Springs,  in  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming,  September  2,  1885,"  these  indemnities  have  been  paM 
"out  of  humane  consideration,  without  reference  to  the  question 
of  liability  therefor."    While  they  have  thus  not  been  paid  in 

*  New  York  Tribune^  April  15,  1892.  n 

*  Some  of  these  indemnities  cover  loss  of  property  and  bodily  injuries  tf   '■ 
well  as  loss  of  life. 

*SeCi  in  addition  to  New  York  Tribune,  April   15,   1892,   United  StiW 

"^Catutea  at  large,  49th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  ch.  253;    50th  Cong.,  ist  S(*. 

.  laxo;  S4th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  ch.  373;   55th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  ch.  9;  SS* 

4nd  Sess.,  ch.  571 ;  s6th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess..  ch.  831 ;   STth  Cong^  «* 
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discharge  of  an  express  obligation  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  a  moral  obhgation  recognized  and  the 
federal  government  has  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  itself  to 
redress  grievances  of  this  nature.^ 

It  is  a  peculiar  situation  when  the  United  States  can  thus  be 
called  upon  to  pay  indemnities  for  lynchings  and  yet  cannot  take 
steps  tn  the  several  States  to  prevent  their  occurrence  and  cannot 
in  any  way  hold  the  State  governments  responsible.  That  this 
defect  in  tlie  federal  constitution  should  be  remedied  seems,  from 
this  standpoint,  wholly  desirable.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  such  an  object  could  be  accomplished  at  the  present 
time,  and  still  more  doubtful  whether  a  federal  law  could  be 
enacted  and  enforced  against  lynching  at  the  present  time,  with- 
out reviving  the  sectionalism  and  many  of  the  evils  of  the 
Reconstruction  Period.  When  Senator  Gallinger  of  New 
Hampshire  offered  a  resolution  in  the  57th  Congress  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  directed  to  make  an  inquiry  into 
the  subject  of  lynchings  and  to  report  whether  there  be  any 
remedy  for  the  evil,  his  reference  to  a  recent  lynching  in  a 
southern  State  was  instantly  resented  by  the  senators  from  that 
State,  and  the  course  which  the  debate  took  upon  the  resolution 
made  it  apparent  at  once  that  an  attempt  to  make  such  an  inves- 
tigation would  be  an  unwise  step.  The  matter  was  dropped  by 
Senator  Ganinger*s  making  the  request  that  the  resolution  lie  on 
the  table  subject  to  his  call.^ 

Of  the  numerous  proposals  that  have  been  made  for  reform 
in  the  system  of  legal  procedure  in  the  United  States,  as  a  remedy 
for  lynching,  none  is  more  noteworthy  or  fundamental  than  that 
put  forward  by  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  argues  that  men  are  afraid  of  the  lav/s  delays  and 
the  uncertainty  of  its  results;  that  if  all  were  sure  that  the  guilty 
ones  would  be  promptly  tried  and  punished,  the  inducement  to 
lynch  would  be  largely  taken  away.  He  suggests,  therefore,  the 
taking  away  of  the  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  as  one 
means  of  checking  lynching,^ 

^  Amtrkan  Law  Review,  Seplember-Octobef,  1900  (34:709), 
'  See   Congressional    Record,   57th    Congress,   lat    Session,   pp.   5902-5905^ 
S9S6,  6^14. 
'L/j/iV'j  Weekly,  August  2o»  rgoj;  Independent,  October  29,  190J  (55^^547). 
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While  the  law's  delays  in  criminal  cases  are  probably  not  so 
great  as  they  are  popularly  believed  to  be,  the  popular  impres- 
sion being  due  to  over-emphasis  of  flagrant  cases/  still  the  fact 
that  such  an  impression  is  a  prevalent  one  makes  it  extremely 
easy  for  a  community  to  countenance  the  summarj^  and  illeg'al 
punishment  of  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime  which  has  been  par- 
ticularly shocking  to  the  community^  a  crime  for  which  many 
persons  in  the  community  really  feel  that  no  punishment  can  be 
quite  adequate.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  lynching  of 
George  White,  colored^  at  Wilming^oUj  Delaware,  on  June  22, 
1903.  A  refusal  by  the  judges  to  grant  an  immediate  trial  on 
the  ground  that  the  accused  could  not  then  have  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  because  of  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling,  was 
publicly  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  people  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  "upholding  the  majesty  of  the  law."  The 
outcome  was  that  White  was  burned  at  the  stake  and  those  who 
participated  in  the  lynching  were  allowed  to  go  free,  the  coroner's 
jury  returning  a  verdict  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  persons  unknown- 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  popular  idea  that  the  law*s  delays  are 
so  great  as  frequently  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  whether  it 
have  much  or  little  basis  in  fact,*  contributes  to  the  continuance 
of  the  practice  of  lynching.  If  to  abolish  the  right  of  appeal  in 
criminal  cases,  or  to  limit  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  will  further 
the  ends  of  justice,  as  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing 
that  it  willt  such  a  step  will  have  a  tendency  to  check  lynching 
by  making  void  one  of  the  excuses  most  frequently  urged  in 
extenuation  of  the  practice.  Lynching  is  a  phenomenon  in 
American  society  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  destroyed  by  merely 
taking  away  the  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  but  that  a 
measure  will  render  less  plausible  a  prominent  excuse  for  its 
existence  and  continuance  makes  such  a  measure  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

The  governors  of  several  States  have  recently  asked  that  they 
be  given  more  power,  and  that  more  resources  be  placed  at  their 

'  Set  Harvard  Law  Review,  March,  1904  (17: 317). 

'On  the  work  of  the  courts  in  the  State  of  New  York  see  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Law's  DeUys,  Janua^ry,  1904. 
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ind»  in  order  that  they  may  take  the  initiative  both  in  pre- 

lyijchiags  and  in  punishing  lynchers.     Sometliing  may 

accomplished  by  granting  their  requests.     During  the  fourteen 

\n  immediately  preceding  Governor  O'FerraH's  inauguration 

were  sixty-two  lynchings  within  the  bounds  of  the  State 

Virginia,  but  during  the  four  years  of  his  administration  there 

but  three,  and  in  neither  case  was  the  chief  executive  in  a 

ntioii  either  to  prevent  the  crime  or  punish  the  oflFenders.* 

tnost  hopeful  sign  at  the  present  time  is  the  stand  which  the 

ttmors  and  minor  officers  in  a  number  of  States,  in  the  South 

well  as  in  the  North,  have  taken  against  lynching.^     Governor 

rardaman  of  Mississippi,  in  his  recent  rather  sensational  rescue 

a  negro  murderer  from  a  mob,*  has  at  least  demonstrated  the 

iHty  of  preventing  lynchings  and  enforcing  the  law.     Gov- 

Jelks  of  Alabama  and  Governor  Durbin  of  Indiana  have 

ily  been  outspoken  in  their  denunciation  of  lynchings  but 

ive  taken  active  measures  to   prevent  them.     A  number  of 

iffs  in  various  States  have  within  the  last  two  years  pre%^ented 

by  courageously  facing  mobs  and  making  it  clear  that 

defend  their  prisoners  at  tlie  hazard  of  their  own 

So  k)ng»  however,  as  coroner's  juries  empanelled  to  inquire 
the  death  of  victims  of  lynching  continue  to  render  the 
thai  **llie  deceased  came  to  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
unknown  to  the  jury,"  and  so  long  as  it  is  true  that  the 
's  verdict  commonly  marks  the  end  of  all  legal  procedure 

pf  Krvitwt,  March,  1898  (17:321), 

Kewton  C  Btanchard,  at  his  inauguration  on  May  t6,  1904,  at 
Soiifr,  Lotjbijuia.  stated  bis  position  with  refcr«ice  to  lynchings   in 
Unguage.     "Lynchings,"  he  said,    ''will  not  be  permitted  under 
cimntttanccs,  if  it  be  possible  for  the  military  at  the  command  of  the 
lo  get  there  in  lime  to  prevent  Iheni.    And  if  they  occur  before 
of  the  Executive  can  be  made  effective,  inquiry  and  inveati- 
rfll  be  nude  and  prosecution  instigated.    Sheriffs  will  be  held  to  the 
accDuntabilitjT    pos&ible    under    the    law    for    the    safety    from    mob 
of  pcnont  in  lh«ir  custody     .    .    .    The  courts  are  adequate  to  the 
of  the  law  and  the  punishment  of  crime/' — Outlook,  Maj 
<77'  197). 

Vardamao  ordered  out  two  companies  of  militia  and   went 
to  the  Ktxic  of  the  trouble  in  a  special  train,  bringing  the  negro  away 
private  car,  al  a  cost  to  the  State^  it  was  said,  of  $250,000. — See  New 
Tim€S,  February  39.  i^XH- 
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with  reference  to  the  occurreiKe,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
sheriffs  and  jailors  will  hazard  their  lives  in  the  protection  of 
prisoners,^  Prisoners  are  taken  from  officers  of  the  law  and 
lynched,  not  because  tlie  officers  are  cowards,  but  because  they  arc 
in  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  in  the  community  which  demands 
immediate  punishment.  The  public  sentiment  revealed  in  the 
following  citations  is  not  found  in  isolated  instances  but  is  t)rpical, 
although  equal  frankness  of  statement  cannot  always  be  secured. 

A  verdict  rendered  by  a  coroner's  jury  in  Wayne  County, 
North  Carolina,  in  August,  1902,  over  the  body  of  a  n^^ 
rapist,  read  as  follows :  "We  the  undersigned^  empanelled  as  a 
jury  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  deatli  of  Tom  Jones,  find 
that  he  came  to  his  death  by  gunshot  wounds,  inflicted  by  parties 
unknown  to  jury,  obviously  by  an  outraged  public  acting  in 
defense  of  their  homes,  wives,  daughters  and  children.  In  view 
of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  committed  by  said  Tom  Jones, 
alias  Frank  Hill,  we  think  they  would  have  been  recreant  to  their 
duty  as  good  citizens  had  they  acted  other^vise/*  ^ 

In  December,  1899,  Richard  Coleman,  a  negro  ravisher  and 
murderer,  was  burned  at  the  stake  at  Maysville,  Kentucky.  In 
response  to  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  State»  asking  for 
particulars,  a  Maysville  lawyer  wrote  as  follows:  "The  whole 
thing  took  place  in  broad  daylight  and  in  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands. The  parties  to  it  are  known,  Mr.  Lashbrook  (husband 
of  Coleman's  victim)  himself  being  the  leader,  but  it  will  be 
fruitless  to  attempt  any  prosecution  of  them.  The  people  of  tliis 
community  are  as  good  as  the  people  of  any  other  community 
in  the  State,  or,  for  that  matter,  elsewhere,  and  they  are  shocked, 
and,  I  may  say,  well-nigh  paralyzed  by  this  gruesome  happening 
in  their  midst,  but  I  am  satisfied  they  will  not  take  kindly  to  any 
attempt  to  hold  the  parties  to  the  transaction  to  any  responsi- 
bilities therefor,"* 

'  Governor  Jdks  of  Alabama,  in  his  messagce  of  January  14,  1903,  said  in 
reference  to  the  lynching  in  Pike  County  of  a  negro  who  was  taken  away  from 
a  constable:  '*His  offense  was  pfobably  swearing  contrary  10  one  of  bis  white 
neighbors  in  a  justice  trial  on  a  proof  of  character.  This  was  a  cold* 
blooded  murder  and  without  excuse  at  all.  .  .  .  The  murderers  go  about. 
None  of  them  will  be  hanged  as  they  should  be." 

*The  Neivs-Obserx'er,  RaUigh,  North  Carolina,  August  27,  lgo2. 

*  American  Low  Reifitw,  March-April,  1900  (34:238). 
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The  only  ultimate  remedy  for  lynching  is  a  strong  public  senti- 
wnt  against  it.  It  is  necessary^  in  the  United  States  particularly, 
;>  depend  very  largely  upon  public  sentiment  for  the  enforce- 
ncnt  of  law,  and  until  there  is  a  sentiment  in  every  community 
irhere  a  lynching  occurs,  which  will  demand  the  punishment  of 
&Ofte  who  take  part  in  such  lynching,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  sheriffs  will  risk  their  lives  ta  protect  prisoners,  or  that 
irosccuting  attorneys^  judges  and  juries  will  cooperate  to  secure 
th«  conviction  of  lynchers  and  to  make  them  fee!  the  full  penalty 
of  the  taw.  A  member  of  the  Maryland  bar,  writing  in  1900, 
»id  that  less  than  a  dozen  lynchers  had  ever  been  tried  for  their 
crinie  and  only  one  or  two  had  been  punished.  The  present 
writer  has  been  able  to  obtain  no  information  which  would  war- 
rant the  statement  that  as  many  as  twenty-five  persons  have  been 
nmvicted  of  a  crime  and  punished  for  participating  in  the  lynch- 
ing of  over  three  thousand  persons  in  the  last  twenty-two  years.* 
I'rcm  the  greater  number  of  indictments  that  have  been  secured 
^lyrm  lynchers  during  the  last  two  years  it  would  seem  that  the 
ixacticc  of  lynching  is  receiving  stronger  public  condemnation 
BOW  than  formerly,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  creation 
of  a  public  sentiment  on  any  subject  is  a  slow  process,  particularly 
*i(h  reference  to  lynching.  Lynching  as  a  crime  against  society 
wt  yet  distinguished  from  lynching  as  the  justifiable  infliction 
a  deserved  pimishment  by  private  citizens,  Furthermorej  it 
difficult  to  create  a  public  sentiment  against  lynching  because 
Ihc  racial  antipathy  which  aggravates  the  evil  in  certain 
of  the  United  States.  Time  will  be  required  for  the 
application  of  a  remedy  for  Ij^ching.  Any  anti-lynch- 
WKastXTcs  that  may  be  adopted  must  be  considered  as  pallia- 
ratber  than  as  remedies. 
No  single  statute  can  be  enacted  which  will  put  an  end  to  the 
of  Ij-nching;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  single  measure  can 
idopted  which  will  effectually  suppress  lynching.  Every 
which  will  tend  to  invalidate  the  excuses  offered  for  the 


a  dbcuuion  o{  th«  problem  of  punishing  tjm^hprs  a^d  for  sortie  statis* 
rrlcrmce  to  Ihe  punishment  of  persons  who  participated  in  lynch- 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1802,  see  paper  by  George  C 
"Xyncfatng  and  Mob*/'   Amtrkan  Journal  of  Soeiai  Science,  No. 
pL  67  (November,  ]8^>. 
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adoption  of  lynch-law  procedure,  every  measure  which  will  ten 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  provddng  resort  to  lyncfa 
law  procedure,  every  measure  which  will  tend  to  strengthen  am 
maintain  a  popular  reliance  on  l^al  procedure^  every  measum 
which  will  in  any  way  tend  to  create  a  strong,  untompromiaiaf 
public  sentiment  against  lynching,  all  of  these  must  be  adopted 
if  the  practice  of  lynching  is  to  be  made  a  thing  of  the  past  ii 
the  United  States. 

J.  KCuTUi. 

Wdlesley  CoUegt. 


NOTE. 

Tlie  German  government  has  issued  a  series  of  pamphlets  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  compulsory  workingmen's  insurance  as  a  part 
of  its  contribution  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  five  sections, 
of  which  four  have  been  received  at  tlie  time  of  going  to  press,  relate 
respectively  to 

(1)  Origin  and  Social  Meaning. 

(2)  Statistics.  I 

(3)  The  Prevention  of  Accidents  and  Hygiene.  ! 

(4)  Workingmen's  Insurance  and  Popular  Health- 

(5)  Workingmen's  Insurance  and  Economics. 

The  tone  of  the  publication  is.  if  anything*  more  optimistic  than 
that  of  a  simiJar  publication  prepared  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
igoo.  The  author,  Dr,  Klein,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  social 
legislation  is  independent  of  the  constitution  of  states,  obviously  for- 
getting that  it  required  an  amendment  to  the  Swiss  Constitution  to 
permit  of  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  compulsory  workingmen's 
Insurance  in  that  countr>\ 

The  statistics  which  are  published  in  the  second  number  include 
the  year  1901  as  regards  sick  insurance,  but  go  as  far  as  1902  for 
accident  and  invalidity  insurance.  The  general  tendency  to  grow, 
which  has  been  noticed  in  earlier  figures,  still  exists.  In  1901  the 
number  of  sick  insurance  agencies  had  risen  to  22,770  with 
10,319,564  insured  (p.  7),  Accident  insurance  wus  carried  out  in 
1902  by  66  industrial  associations  with  7,100,537  insured,  and  4S 
associations  in  agriculture  and  forestry  with  11,189,071  insured.  In 
addition  to  these,  793,150  persons  were  cared  for  by  4S1  public 
authorities  (p.  8),  In  invalidity  insurance  exact  figures  for  the 
number  insured  could  not  be  obtained.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  three  categories  of  insurance  are  given  as  follows : 

Sick  Insurance: 

1885-1901 — 2,154,243,074  marks. 
Accident  Insurance: 

1885-1902—1,170,648^51  marks. 
Invalidity  Insurance : 

1891-1902 — 1,818,064,494  marks. 
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The  accidents  still  show  a  tendcocy  to  increase  In  1901  die  nmn- 
ber  of  new  cases  arisng  in  industrial  and  building  occcqntioas  was 
9.16  for  every  thousand  insured.  In  1902  this  figure  fdl  to  9^13, 
but  the  text  says  that  an  increase  may  be  expected  for  1903,  ance  the 
absolute  number  of  new  cases  will  probably  rise  to  I30>66i  as  000- 
pared  with  121^284  in  1902.  The  duration  of  sickness  shows  tiK 
same  tendency  to  increase,  having  risen  to  1&18  days  for  all  persons 
insured  in  1901  as  compared  with  17^3  in  1900  (p.  29). 

One  misses  in  this  compilation  a  nnmber  of  interesting  tables 
which  were  published  in  the  voltune  prepared  by  Lass  and  Zahn 
for  Paris  in  1890,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  distribution  of  acci- 
dents over  the  days  of  the  wedc  and  the  hours  of  the  day,  tboce 
showing  the  proportion  of  accidents  due  to  the  fault  of  the  cmfdoycr, 
of  the  employed,  and  of  others,  etc  But  even  with  these  omisaooi 
the  sociological  value  of  the  figures  is  very  great.  In  connectioa 
with  this  publication,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  carefully  pre- 
pared atlas  showing  in  adored  diagrams  the  various  statistics  of 
wofkingmen's  insurance,  and  published  as  a  supplement  to  tk 
Reichs-Arheitsblatt  for  June,  1904. 
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The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  in  Modern  Times. 
By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.j  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  Vicar  of  Great  S.  Mary^s,  Cambridge.  Cambridge: 
University  Press;  New  York;  The  Macmtllan  Company,  1903 
— Part  I,  The  Mercantile  System,  pp.  xxxviii,  1-608;  Part  II, 
Laissez  Faire,  pp,  xii,  609-1039, 

When  the  first  volume  of  this  book  was  published  in  1882, 
one  volume  in  crown  octavo  was  sufficient  to  contain  the  facts 
which  the  author  had  gathered  to  illustrate  English  economic 
history.  The  second  edition  (1890-1892)  was  practically  a  new 
work,  filling  two  large  volumes.  Since  then  the  first  volume  (E^rly 
and  Middle  Ages)  has  already  been  published  in  a  third  and  revised 
edition*  and  now  the  second  volume  (Modem  Times)  has  been 
brought  out  so  much  amplified  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  bind  it 
in  two  separate  parts,  though  the  continuous  paging  is  still  preserved. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  Dr.  Cunningliam  has  held  a  leading 
position  among  students  of  English  economic  history,  and  his 
Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  is  still  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject,  without  a  rival  in  the  field  it  covers.  From 
the  time  before  Domesday  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  is  not  an  important  event  in  the  growth  of  the  English  indus- 
trial organization  to  the  history  of  which  he  has  not  contributed 
valuable  facts  and  suggestive  interpretations.  Some  limitations 
have  been  imposed  on  him  by  the  great  scope  of  his  work.  The 
reader  feels  sometimes  that  the  facts  presented  to  him,  however 
novel  and  useful,  are  not  the  most  significant  facts  tliat  have  been 
recorded  on  the  movement  that  is  being  treated ;  he  feels  that  the 
author  has  contented  himself  with  indicating  the  existence  of  some 
movement  and  suggesting  its  character,  when  further  investigation 
in  scattered  sources  and  further  study  of  social  philosophy  might 
have  enabled  him  to  show  more  clearly  its  significance.  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham seems  sometimes  to  be  hurried  from  one  point  to  another 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  long  road  before  him  still  to  be  traversed. 
He  covers  not  only  a  great  period  of  time,  but  also  a  great  variety 
of  phenomena,  and  follows  his  material  sometimes  instead  of  con- 
trolling it.  He  applies  to  the  study  of  past  economic  phenomena 
the  methods  of  a  man  trained- rather  in  the  old  style  narrative  his- 
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tory  than  in  modem  economic  and  political  theories.  He  lays  more 
stress  on  facts,  and  less  on  the  relations  between  facts.  His  woik 
is  more  like  that  of  the  French  than  that  of  the  Germans;  he 
resembles  Levasseur  and  Pigeonneau  rather  than  Schmoller  and 
Biicher. 

For  close  study  in  certain  topics,  therefore,  for  what  may  be 
termed  in  no  invidious  sense  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  facton 
in  social  progress,  the  reader  looks  to  other  scholars  than  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham. Some  have  already  made  more  exact  surveys  in  the  grat 
field  which  he  has  explored,  and  more  will  follow  to  correct  and 
amplify  his  work.  His  book  will  be,  however,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  the  starting  point  for  further  investigation;  scholars  wiS 
turn  to  it  assured  that  the  preliminary  stages  of  their  work  have 
been  accomplished  for  them  by  an  author  who  has  an  acquaintance 
with  the  sources  of  English  economic  history  that  in  its  scope  tl 
unrivalled,  and  who  has  treated  his  material  with  admirable  intid^ 
ligence  and  impartiality. 

The  present  volumes,  Dr.  Cunningham  tells  us,  have  been  recait 
entirely ;  "hardly  a  paragraph  has  been  incorporated  in  this  edztioB 
without  alteration,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  more  tim 
once  re-written."    Comparison  with  the  earlier  edition  confirms  tfie  : 
exactness  of  this  statement ;  every  page  shows  the  pains  which  the 
author  has  taken  to  improve  the  book  by  his  long  experience  is  - 
investigator  and  teacher.     New  facts  have  been  incorporated,  and 
old  ones  of  less  value  omitted;   foot-notes  have  been  promoted  to  > 
the  text,  and  parts  of  the  text  have  been  relegated  to  the  notes.  ; 
Some  measure,  though  an  inadequate  one,  of  the  additions  is  gtvei  • 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  just  two  hundred  pages  more  of  textift 
this  new  edition  than  in  the  earlier.     It  must  be  the  task  of  te 
reviewer  to  indicate,  even  though  very  briefly,  the  character  of  the 
changes. 

In  regard  to  the  new  material  employed,  the  most  important  addi- 
tions  come  from  the  printed  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  from  d* 
Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  from  tracts  and 
manuscripts  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  in  the  receai^ 
period,  from  parliamentary  publications.  Miss  Lilian  Tomn 
contributed  a  chapter  on  the  policy  of  Burleigh,  and  has 
in  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  others  of  Dr.  Cunningham's 
and  friends  have  given  him  help,  of  which  he  makes  genercM^ 
acknowledgment 
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The  divUioG  of  the  two  volumes  into  parts,  entitled  The  Mer- 

ilc  System  and  Laissez  Fatre,  suijgests  an  emphasis  on  the  great 

riods  of  economic  polic>^   which   will   disappoint  a  reader  who 

to  find  a  change  in  the  author's  method  of  treating  the 

rj^r  topics  of  organization.     The  titles  arc  used  merely  as  con- 

lient  labels  for  a  chronological  division,  and  the  more  general 

of  the  text,  covering  economic  doctrine  and  the  steps  in  the 

lent   of   the  organization,  have   undergone   no  very   great 

Elizabethan  policy,  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  Whig 

Tor>*  in6uences  on  economic  policy,  and  the  American  Revolu- 

havc  been,  however,  discussed  at  greater  length  and  with  new 

It  is  a  pity,  that  with  other  new  authorities  the  author 

not  used  Mahan.  whose  spirit  would  seejn  particularly  congenial 

lliftt  of  some  parts  of  tlie  book.     Tlie  sections  on  public  finance 

been  condensed,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter 

been  added  on  currency  history,  especially  on  the  recoinages. 

the  subject  of  the   poor  there  has  been  no  very  substantial 

the  description  of  the  earlier  period  of  poor  relief  has 

ooodensedf  and  new  material  has  been  added  from  contem- 

tncts.  from  Miss  Leonard's  work»  and  from  the  Report 

The  sections  on  commerce  have  been  expanded  considerably, 
Iring  material  gathered  from  original  sources  and  the  work  of 
writers  (Ehrenberg,  Hunter,  Willson,  Ltngelbach,  Ashley, 
().  More  space  has  been  given  to  the  history  of  the  great 
I,  to  the  discussiott  of  their  character,  and  to  the  narrative 
ftc  Gonmicrcial  struggle  of  England  and  other  states.  Dr.  Cun- 
tftkes  issue  with  Hcwins  on  the  justification  of  the  com^ 
mnd  with  Hunter  and  others  on  the  economic  significance 
Cnunwcirs  [)olic>-.  Tliere  is  more  on  colonial  policy,  on  the 
pclky  in  Ireland,  and  on  tlie  navigation  acts  and  their  effect. 
of  the  topics  of  the  organization  and  regulation  of 
ttires  has  been  greatly  expanded  and  improved.  The  act 
and  the  regulation  of  wages,  the  grants  of  monopolies 
nt  of  the  jKitent  system,  show  signs  of  careful  revision, 
important  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  influence  of  capital- 
thc  development  of  the  modem  system.  Dr.  Cunningham 
aol  follow  Schmoller  in  his  analysis  of  industrial  development, 
anfortnnately  unacquainted  with  Biicher's  work,  and  does 
Hobson.  He  has  made  a  decided  advance,  however,  in 
tacmncm  of  this  topic,  and  has  added  much  new  material  from 
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public  documents,  and  from  recent  writers  (the  Webbs,  Gaskel 
Galton,  Unwin,  Guest).  In  agriculture  more  attention  is  paid  1 
the  com  laws  and  grain  trade,  and  several  German  books  on  ti 
subject  have  been  used  to  advantage.  The  statement  on  p.  54 
that  the  statute  15  C.  II  c.  7  permitted  grain  export  without  restrit 
tion  as  to  time  and  price,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  text 'of  tl 
law  (Statutes  of  the  Realm,  5:449).  Dr.  Cunningham  is,  in  get 
eral,  absolutely  trustworthy  in  his  field,  and  cautious  about  venturin 
from  it,  but  he  has  made  several  slips  in  his  treatment  of  America* 
affairs.  The  United  States  could  not  have  had  free  trade,  whateve 
the  outcome  of  Pitt's  bill  (p.  868) ;  the  medieval  dislike  of  fore 
stalling  and  regrating  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  colonists  (p.  875) 
and  the  city  of  "Newhaven**  was  not  destroyed  by  a  ruthless  raic 
during  the  Revolution  (p.  672). 

The  appendices  include  new  material  on  wages  assessments,  and 
on  colonial  policy  and  administration.  Of  the  very  greatest  vahie 
is  the  bibliographical  index,  which  comprises  separate  lists  of  oot- 
lections  of  documents  and  official  publications,  of  secondary  author 
ities,  and,  finally,  of  contemporary  authorities  in  chrondogkil 
arrangement,  covering  twenty  pages.  This  bibliographical  inde^ 
which  was  prepared  for  the  author  by  Miss  Tomn,  would  alone 
make  the  appearance  of  the  new  edition  an  important  event  The 
book  has  a  form  worthy  of  its  contents,  and  is  an  admirable  spedoKO 
of  the  publisher's  art.  The  only  misprints  observed  occur  in  foot- 
notes: p.  3,  a  word  omitted;  p.  143,  Ehrenburg;  p.  634,  Komzolk^ 


A  Guide  to  the  Housing  Acts,  With  Appendices  containing  tf* 
Statutes  affecting  Housing,  1882-1903.  By  Arthur  P.  rdk^t 
B.A,,  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Midland  Circuit.  London:  Eyrt 
&  Spottiswood — pp.  409. 

Special  legislation  in  Great  Britain  dealing  with  the  housing  d; 
the  working  classes  dates  from  1882,  since  when  no  fewer  than  toai 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  conferring  on  munic^ 
authorities  powers  for  the  compulsory  acquirement  of  land 
buildings  and  for  borrowing  money  necessary  for  housing 
Mr.  Poley  confines  himself  to  these  laws  and  to  the  procedure 
them  of  the  municipal  authorities  and  of  the  Local  Gov 
Board  and  Home  Office.  He  gives  the  numerous  decisions  of  ^ 
courts  on  the  interpretation  of  the  laws;   but  makes  no  attenp 
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even  to  summarise  the  work,  which  up  to  the  present  has  been  done 
Ity  the  local  authorities.  That  phase  of  the  subject,  however,  is 
wtfl  and  adequately  covered  by  the  two  handbooks  to  municipal 
undcrUkings  which  are  issued  annually  by  Mr.  Robert  Donald, 

Mr.  Foley's  work  is  strictly  a  guide  to  the  Housing  Acts,  and 
as  a  handbook  kept  within  these  well-defined  limits  it  is  admirable. 
He  classifies  the  legislation  enacted  since  i88z  into  four  depart- 
acats — Improvement  Schemes,  Reconstruction  Schemes,  Municipal 
Lodging  Houses,  and  Reconstruction  Schemes  by  the  undertakers 
of  railways  and  other  public  w*orks,  who  are  compelled  by  law  to 
fonnsh  bousing  accommodation  for  people  who  have  been  dislodged 
[liytlie  carrying  out  of  their  works. 

Icqutn'ement  schemes  are  those  which  deal  with  unhealthy  and 
.CBBgested  areas,  and  are  carried  out  by  the  municipal  authorities 
ir  the  larger  centers  of  population-  Under  the  law,  an  unhealthy 
area  is  one  *Vithin  which  any  houses,  courts,  or  alleys  are  unfit 
hutnan  habitation,  or  where  the  narrowness,  close,  and  bad 
It  or  bad  condition  of  the  streets  and  houses,  or  the  want 
^dlSght,  air,  ventilation  or  proper  conveniences,  or  any  other  sani- 
tuy  defects  are  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhab- 
hbnts,  cither  of  the  buildings  or  of  the  neighboring  buildings.**  It 
tVEKs  with  the  medical  ofhcer  of  health — a  duly  qualified  medical 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  during  good  behaviour — to  determine 
ft  the  iirst  instance  what  is  an  unhealthy  area,  and  in  coming  to 
isioti,  he  is  to  be  guided  by  the  prevalence  of  illness  or  the 
tc,  by  dampness  or  absence  of  sunshine  and  Ught,  and  by 
WTOwness  of  the  streets,  or  insufHdent  air  spacing.  If  the 
officer  fails  to  report  to  the  municipal  council  an  unhealthy 
attentjofi  can  be  directed  to  it  by  two  justices  of  the  peace 
bis  twelve  rate-payers*  If  he  still  fails  to  take  action,  or  if 
itpon  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  rate-payers,  who  have  put  the 
in  motion,  it  is  open  to  them  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Gov- 
Board,  which  may  order  an  examination  and  report  by 
its  own  officers.  When  a  medical  officer  has  reported  that 
i«  unhcaltliy,  notices  are  served  on  the  property  owners 
and  then  follows  a  public  enquiry  by  the  Local  Govern- 
Board.  If  the  report  of  this  enquiry  supports  the  action  of 
mttnicipal  authority,  a  provisional  order  is  made  by  the  Local 
It  Board.  This  is  confirmed  by  Parliament,  with  such 
as  it  may  choose  to  make,  and  the  order  thereafter 
die  force  of  ao  Act  of  Parhamcnt.    It  is  open  to  the  local 
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authority,  when  it  has  cleared  the  land,  to  leave  it  for  buildii] 
dwelling  houses  for  the  working  classes.  It  may  build  itself;  Im 
in  this  case  it  is  required  to  sell  the  houses  within  ten  years  of  the 
completion.  Working  men's  dwellings,  under  the  Housing  Act 
mean  buildings  suitable  for  the  habitation  of  persons  engaged  i 
manual  labor  or  earning  less  than  thirty  shillings  a  week.  Unt 
last  year  money  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Housing  Ad 
had  to  be  repaid  within  sixty  years.  Under  the  amending  Act  o 
1903,  however,  the  term  has  been  extended  to  eighty  years.  Mone 
so  borrowed,  moreover,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  deb 
of  a  municipality  in  determining  its  debt  limit 

Reconstruction  schemes  are  applicable  to  sites  which  are  toe 
small  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  law  as  to  unhealthy  areas.  These 
are  the  only  schemes  which  can  be  carried  out  by  the  District  and 
Parish  Councils  as  distinct  from  the  larger  municipal  bodies;  and 
under  them  the  procedure  is  much  simpler  and  less  expensive  than 
under  the  Improvement  Schemes.  Reconstruction  schemes  a« 
applicable  to  buildings  which  are  in  a  condition  likely  to  be  pR- 
judidal  to  public  health,  in  regard  to  which  the  local  authoritia 
have  the  power  of  demolition  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  if  te 
fails  to  put  them  in  good  habitable  condition,  or  to  pull  them  dowB 
if  they  are  too  far  gone  for  repair. 

Any  local  authority,  except  a  parish  council,  has  power  to  baOi 
furnish,  maintain  and  manage  lodging  houses.  In  the  housng 
legislation,  however,  it  is  specially  provided  that  no  places  are  to 
be  found  in  these  lodging  houses  for  men  or  women  who  ait  m 
receipt  of  poor  law  relief.  Usually  such  accommodation  is  afforded 
by  the  municipality  at  little  more  than  actual  cost.  Munidpalitk* 
have  power  to  supply  such  lodging  houses  with  gas  and  water  to; 
but  it  has  been  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  this  semi-philis- 
thropic  work  on  the  part  of  municipal  authorities  shall  not  suppi^ 
ment  aid  which  may  be  received  from  the  poor  law  guardians. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  Mr.  Poley's  book  covers  the  Icgi^ 
lation  from  1882  to  1903,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Small  DwelHop 
Acquisition  Act  of  1899.  This  was  the  measure  which  Mr.  ChlflH 
berlain  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  while  he  wn 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  But,  obviously,  the  Act  of  1899 
was  never  intended  as  anything  more  than  a  perfunctory  fulfillmoC 
of  an  election  pledge ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  record  of  iH 
having  been  put  into  operation  by  a  single  municipality. 
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Mr.  Foley's  treatise  ha.s  been  written  for  the  g^iidance  of  mem- 
of  municipal  authorities  in  England-  It  should,  however, 
be  of  service  in  this  country  as  showing^  the  steps  that  have  been 
takcQ  in  England  towards  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem. 

EDWA8D    POHRlTT. 


Heredity  and  Social  Progress^     By  Simon  N.  Patten.     New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Ownpany,  1903 — ^pp.  214,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  volume  of  theory.  The  author  does  not  contribute  any 
Mw  facts  to  the  conunon  stock  of  knowledge  either  on  the  subject 
ofhcTTtlily  or  on  the  subject  of  social  progress*  His  aim  is  rather 
to  work  out  a  series  of  principles  which  shall  correlate  the  theoiy 
|9(  biological  development  with  the  tlieory  of  psychological  and 
0cooonnc  progress. 

la  brief,  the  argument  runs  as  follows.  Each  generation  accumu- 
lites  certain  economic  goods.  It  can  not  hand  over  any  appreciable 
fottxm  of  its  material  acquisitions  to  the  next  generation,  but  it 
9tff  raccecd  in  converting  a  certain  portion  of  its  surplus^  if  such 
obl>,  into  characteristics  which  can  be  transmitted  through  hered- 
Thc  new  characteristics^  which  are  tlius  the  real  factors  con- 
to  human  progress,  are  at  once  biological  and  mental. 
Ob  the  biological  side  the  individual  becomes  more  complex, 
lindops  new  forms  of  tissue,  especially  nervous  tissue,  and  acquires 
|lnr  energy.  The  new  energ>'  and  the  new  tissue  lead  the  individual 
to  react  more  vigorously  on  his  environment  and  to  make 
environment  useful  to  him,  or  else  to  seek  new  environments 
[there  his  characteristics  will  be  useful.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  use 
not  give  rise  to  the  new  tissues,  but  rather  new  tissue  impels 
ttdtridual  to  find  new  modes  of  activity.  If  there  is  no  surplus 
Konocnic  goods  resulting  in  die  development  of  new  energy 
new  tissues,  then  natural  selection  sets  in.  Natural  selection 
by  eliminating  the  weak,  to  fix  and  harden  the  t>^pical 
isdcs  of  the  strong.  It  settles  the  individual  more  and 
tn  his  present  environment  and  blocks  the  wheels  of  progress, 
development  of  new  energy  and  new  tissue,  on  the  one  band, 
limitation  of  progress  through  the  operation  of  selection  on 
other,  arc  directly  connected  with  mental  life.  In  order  to 
It  for  this  connection  with  mental  life,  the  author  works  out 
y  which  i&  not  easy  to  condense  and  which  unfortunately 
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from  its  purely  speculative  character  is  not  easy  to  subject 
critical  examination.  Suppose  it  to  be  possible,  he  says,  that  co 
sdousness  is  connected  with  every  germ  cell.  When  the  tmicellul 
being  develops  into  a  multicellular  organism,  a  separation  into  t? 
distinct  groups  of  cells  may  be  considered  to  take  place.  On  ti 
one  hand,  we  have,  if  such  a  division  occurs,  the  cells  of  ti 
individual  body ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  the  germinal  eel 
which  tend  to  break  out  of  the  individual  body  and  produce  othf 
individuals.  In  any  multicellular  organism  these  germinal  cdl 
will  be  differentiated  into  true  .reproductive  cells  and  nervous  S75 
tem,  the  nervous  system  representing  in  any  given  individual  tix 
germinal  cells  of  a  gender  opposite  to  that  recognized  in  die 
individual's  reproductive  organs. 

With  these  germinal  cells  turned  into  a  nervous  system,  the  antfaor 
begins  his  discussion  of  consciousness.  Emotion  destroys  certain 
portions  of  the  existing  organization,  reducing  the  individual  to  an 
earlier,  less  specialized  state.  Memory  is  the  expression  of  tbe 
natural  interrelations  among  the  parts  of  the  organism.  From  sudi 
a  system  of  things,  one  may  expect  almost  any  formula  to  devclt^ 
And  the  reader  will  be  satisfied  in  his  most  radical  expectations. 
Idealism  is,  we  are  told,  (page  100)  "the  activity  of  a  disrupted 
despecialized  center."  Or  again,  (page  134)  "after  an  embryo 
has  gone  through  the  fish  stage,  the  outer  organs  of  the  fish  dis- 
appear, but  the  psychic  mechanism  that  moved  these  organs  may 
remain.  Advanced  beings  may  then  have  fish  thoughts — imitatioo, 
for  example — without  any  visible  fish  organs." 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  good  ends  can  be  served  by  such  speculatioc 
It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  say  in  criticism  that  biology  knows  of 
no  such  origin  of  nervous  tissue,  that  emotion  is  not,  as  ordinarily 
studied,  a  process  of  disintegration,  that  memory  is  an  entirely 
different  process,  at  least  in  the  thought  of  those  who  have  studied 
it  closely.  Such  negative  assertions  are  mere  statements  of  empiri- 
cal conclusions  in  biology  and  psychology  and  do  not  relate  to 
the  realm  of  speculation  in  which  the  author  moves.  Such  statfr 
ments  do,  however,  justify  the  assertion  that  before  the  author*! 
ideal  of  a  correlated  biology,  psychology,  and  economics  can  bi 
attained,  heed  must  be  given  to  the  established  facts  of  all  thes 
sciences.  All  three  sciences  have  gone  too  far  to  make  any  systa 
based  chiefly  on  speculative  possibilities  important  for  any  prolongs 
consideration. 

CHARLES    H.    JUI®. 
Yale  University. 
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^tmkipai  Public  Works;  Their  Incepiton,  Construction  and  Man- 
Oftment  By  S,  Whinery,  C,E.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Oi^  1903 — pp,  xiv  +  241. 

Ibis  work  is  noteworthy  in  two  particulars — (i)  it  is  written  by 
JDan  who  speaks  out  of  his  own  experience^  and  (2)  it  deals  with 

principles  rather  than  with  facts  or  conditions* 
Hr.  Whincry  has  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  municipal  engineer. 
He  fea»  met  and  solved  with  success  the  problems  he  treats  and, 
therefore,  speaks  with  authority.  Nevertheless,  his  book  deals 
primarily  with  principles,  and  he  uses  facts  only  to  iUustrate  and 
ttforcc  his  proposition.  The  practical  man  who  fully  grasps  the 
underlying  principles  of  his  work  is  rare — the  one  who  grasps  and 
isiblc  and  willing  to  meet  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  is  still 
rarer.  Mr.  WTiinery  is  the  rare  man  and,  out  of  the  fullness  of 
htl  experience,  he  has  written  with  judgment  and  success. 

Mr.  Wliinery  s  fifteen  chapters  may  be  grouped  under  the  fol- 
|inRn^  beads: 

L  Political  and  legal :  including  chapters  on  municipal  organi- 
|a6on;  the  department  of  public  works;  preparation  for  public 
VMfcs;  awarding  the  contract  and  supervising  the  contractor;  the 
consuaction  of  the  works ;  the  public  control  of  private  corporations 
Operating  public  works. 

n.  Engineering:    including  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
rtpiihng  of  public  works. 
HI.  Public  economy :  including  the  economic  importance  of  pub- 
works;    real   ccononty   and   its   tests;    economical   methods   of 
revenue;    uniform  accounting  in  its  relation  to  economy; 
itive   cooporny    of    municipal    ownership    and    the   private 
of  public  works ;  and  the  relative  economy  of  direct  and 
wotk. 
rtthstanding  the   fact   that   Mr   Whinery   is   primarily  an 
\  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  work  deal  with  the  economic 
of  municipal   public  works.     His  chapter  upon  economy, 
false,  while  necessarily  brief,  opens  an  exceedingly  inter- 
ficM  of  investigation.     Using  statistics  from  Bulletin  No.  30 
Department  of  Labor — he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
of  cleaning  and  sprinkling  paved  streets  varies  from  $1*75 
100  sqtiarc  yards  in  Milwaukee*  to  $3-87  in  Pittsburg.     Part 
Ihis  difference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  difference  in  accounting 
port  to  dififertnt  standards  of  work*    Yet  so  wide  a  difference 
Ciris  and  other  cases  can  be  accounted  for  only  when  the  efEciency 
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of  administration  is  considered.  Again^  take  the  case  of  the  water 
supply,  and,  with  the  same  economy  of  adminislration,  a  wide 
difference  in  cost  may  result  from  a  difference  in  the  method  of 
payment.  From  a  careful  study  of  relative  cost  in  several  cities, 
Mr.  Whinery  concludes  that  "the  general  adoption  of  water  meters 
would  result  in  a  saving  of  from  five  to  seven  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum  in  the  cost  of  supplying  water."  Pavement  should  not 
only  be  adapted  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  traffic,  but  should  not 
be  wider  than  necessary  to  accommodate  the  traffic.  Extra  width 
not  only  cost5  more  in  construction,  but  entails  constantly  an 
unnecessary  cost  in  maintenance. 

Real  economy  can  be  secured  most  effectually  by  comparison  of 
costs  in  various  cities  similarly  situated.  This  necessitates  uniform 
municipal  accountings.  In  this  the  cities  are  far  behind  the  modern 
corporation.  Uniform  accounts  would  also  enable  the  cities  to 
determine  in  a  scientific  way  the  relative  economy  of  municipal 
ownership  and  private  ownership  of  public  service  corporations. 
With  the  present  system  of  accounts  we  are  unable  to  determine 
accurately  any  of  the  mooted  questions  mentioned  above* 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  work  is  its  fair- 
ness of  statement  and  its  judicial  attitude  toward  controverted 
questions.  This  characteristic  shows  itself  most  markedly  in  the 
chapter  on  municipal  ownership  and  public  control  of  quasi-public 
corporations.  On  the  whole  Mr,  Wliiner}'  inclines  to  the  latter 
alternative,  but  contends  that  the  municipal  corporation  granting  the 
franchise  "is  a  special  partner  and  is  entitled  to  an  equitable  divi- 
sion of  the  profits  accruing." 

Mr,  Whinery  states  that  his  work  is  intended  for  inexperienced 
city  officials  and  for  the  urban  citizen,  and  that  "the  class  of 
persons  whose  interests  it  is  desired  to  enlist  is  composed  largely 
of  business  men.**  The  work  ought  not  only  to  reach  the  above 
classes,  but  it  might  with  advantage  serve  as  the  basis  of  college 
work  in  practical  municipal  administration. 


MAURICE  H.   ROBINSON* 


University  of  lUmois. 


Principles  of  City  Land  Values,     By  Richard  M.  Htsrd,     New 
York :  The  Record  and  Guide,  1903 — 8vo^  pp.  159. 

From  land  records  and  assessment  lists  of  fifty  cities,  from  local 
histories  and  old  maps*  and  from  personal  observation  and  inquiry, 
the  author  has  obtained  a  mass  of  material  from  which  he  has 
made  some  interesting  deductions.     He  finds  that  the  growth  of 
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cities  is  rarely  accidental,  but  conforms  to  ascertainable  laws.  In 
successive  chapters  he  treats  of  the  forces  creating  cities  and  deter- 
mining thetr  location,  of  their  topographical  characteristics,  the 
directions  of  growth,  distribution  of  utilities,  currents  of  travel, 
buildings,  rentals  and  average  values. 

The  book  is  plain  and  direct  in  statement  and  is  profusely  illus- 
trated. Of  its  159  pages,  130  contain  pictures  or  maps.  But  the 
maps  and  photo-engravings  certainly  form  a  valuable  part  of  the 
treatise  and  furnish  convincing  evidence  of  the  saneness  of  the 
author's  observations. 

Some  of  the  influences  that  determine  city  land  values  are  most 
subtle,  and  though  apparently  trifling,  are  often  of  much  impor- 
tance. In  tlie  shopping  district  the  side  of  the  street  which  is 
shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  part  of  the  day  in  which  women 
shop  is  more  advantageous  for  the  display  of  goods.  This  fact 
gives  an  increased  value  to  land  on  the  shady  side,  which  becomes 
worth  from  20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  more  than  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  same  street.  The  author  is  keenly  alive  to  such  condi- 
tions, and  he  makes  a  careful  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  each 
force  operates  in  determining  the  resultant  value  of  the  land. 

Nor  are  all  these  forces  commercial  or  economic;  social  con- 
siderations have  a  place  in  creating  values  for  residence  property. 
The  author  summarizes  the  matter  in  these  words,  "the  contrast 
should  be  noted  that  business  property  is  selected  by  the  man  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  and  residence  property  by  the  woman  from 
a  social  standpoint/' 

It  is  scarcely  a  treatise  on  economics,  for  it  devotes  almost  no 
space  to  the  discussion  of  the  arguments  of  former  writers,  but  it 
cites  specific  cases  from  the  development  of  many  cities,  and  points 
out  certain  fixed  principles  of  growth  which  underlie  all  alike. 

Tile  book  has  in  it  little  of  the  doctrinaire.  While  it  is  a  most 
useful  handbook  for  persons  charged  with  the  care  or  development 
of  city  realty,  its  value  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  class  of  readers. 

CHARLES    E.    CURTIS. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Puhistoric  Attterica.  The  Mound-Builders,  their  Works  and  Relics, 
Second  edition.  By  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  Ph,D*  Chicago ; 
Office  of  the  American  Antiquarian,  1903 — Svo,  pp*  xiv  +  344. 

In  his  Introduction,  the  author  announces  that  as  the  first  edition 
appeared  "just  before  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  at  a  time  when  especial  interest  was  awakened  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  country,"  so  the  present  edition  is  issued  comddat 
with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  It  may  be  well  to  recafl 
that,  while  the  "Louisiana  Purchase"  is  limited  to  the  western  half 
of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Mound-Builders  once  occupied 
the  entire  valley.  Those  who  have  not  time  to  read  the  numerous 
special  publications  on  the  subject  would  profit  by  a  perusal  of  Dr, 
Peet's  work  before  going  to  the  World's  Fair  this  summer.  SL 
Louis  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Mound-Builder's  country ;  is,  in  fact,  the 
site  of  a  series  of  moimds.  The  largest  pyramid  mound  in  tbe 
United  States  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Cahokia  Creek,  osAy  about 
twelve  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  and  is  easily  reached  by  troUqr. 
It  is  surrounded  by  scores  of  mounds,  many  of  which  are  as  inter- 
esting as  the  great  mound  itself.  Some  of  these  have  recently  been 
disfigured  by  borings  for  oil,  the  prospectors  mistaking  the  voric 
of  the  Mound-Builders  for  that  of  subterranean  forces.  The  author 
devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  Cahdcia  Mound. 

Some  of  the  other  topics  treated  are :  ( i )  Distribution  of  Mounds; 
(2)  Mound-Builders  and  the  Mastodon ;  (3)  Sacred  enclosures  of 
Ohio;  (4)  Migration  of  the  Mound-Builders ;  (5)  Village  life  and 
the  Mound-Builder's  cultus;  (6)  Race  question;  (7)  Dcfensiie 
works;  (8)  Religious  works;  (9)  Symbolic  carvings;  and  (10) 
Burial  Mounds  viewed  as  monuments.  The  latter  are  grooped 
geographically  into :  I,  The  upper  Mississippi  district,  including  the 
burial  mounds  from  the  Des  Moines  River  northward  as  far  as  Lake 
Winnipeg ;  II,  The  Wisconsin  district,  characterized  by  the  emblem- 
atic or  effig  mounds ;  III,  The  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  indndiflS 
Michigan,  northern  Ohio  and  New  York ;  IV,  The  middle  Missifr 
sippi  district  (Illinois,  Missouri  and  part  of  Iowa)  ;  V,  The  OWo 
River  district;  VI,  The  Appalachian  district,  including  westen 
North  Carolina  and  eastern  Teimessee ;  VII,  The  lower  Mis^snpp 
district,  and  Texas ;  and,  VIII,  The  Gulf  district  (Gulf  States  eisl 
of  the  Mississippi). 

The  volume  is  indexed  and  fully  illustrated  by  307  text  figares 
and  52  plates  and  maps.  Reference  from  text  to  illustration  is 
made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the  figures  and  none  o( 
the  plates  and  maps  are  numbered.  G.  G.  mac  curdy. 
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A  History  of  England.  By  Charles  M*  Andrews,  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Boston :  AUyn  &  Bacon,  1903 — pp, 
XX,  588. 

Teachers  of  English  history  in  high  schools  and  colleges  have  long 
been  looking  for  a  manual  contrived  to  illustrate  the  important  facts 
of  their  subject  in  a  volume  of  moderate  compass.  They  have  been 
compelled  in  the  past  to  choose  either  a  book  too  big  to  be  satis- 
factorily covered  in  the  time  allowed,  or  manuals  which  were  of 
convenient  size,  but  of  which  none  could  satisfy  a  teacher  who  wanted 
to  be  neither  crammer  nor  story-teller. 

This  volume  by  Professor  Andrews  is  decidedly  better  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  It  bears  evidence  of  the  modern  tendency  away 
from  annals  of  kings  and  wars  toward  social  history,  but  it  was 
written  by  a  scholar  who  has  worked  both  in  economic  and  in 
political  history,  and  who  knows  that  the  value  of  either  is  obscured 
to  most  readers,  unless  the  two  sides  of  social  development  are  treated 
in  their  relations  to  each  other.  Professor  Andrews  has  had  the 
courage  to  make  over  the  whole  stibjcct  of  English  constitutional  and 
political  history  to  a  new  scale ;  the  work  of  reconstruction  must 
have  been  laborious,  but  should  be  justified  by  the  value  of  the 
results  when  the  book  is  put  to  the  practical  test  of  class-room  use. 

The  reader  will  note  from  the  very  start  that  the  time-honored 
traditions  of  text-book  arrangement  have  been  discarded.  Less  than 
two  pages  are  given  to  British  history  from  the  stone  age  to  the 
German  settlements,  and  by  the  condensation  of  the  usual  narrative 
of  the  period  before  the  Norman  conquest  space  is  gained  for  an 
exposition  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  which  is  admirably  intel- 
ligible. The  book  bears  witness  throughout  to  the  independence  of 
the  author  in  the  apportionment  of  space,  and  though  the  scheme 
app'ears  sometimes  c^en  to  criticism  (the  scantiness  of  the  notice 
given  to  the  poor  laws  can  scarcely  be  defended),  it  wins  generally 
hearty  approval  The  author  has  made  no  attempt  to  popularize  the 
subject  through  appeal  to  the  emotions  or  through  the  use  of 
anecdotes  to  hold  the  attention,  but  the  style,  if  serious,  is  simple 
and  direct,  and  seems  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  students  even 
of  high-school  age. 

Besides  a  good  selection  of  illustraticms  the  book  contains  fourteen 
colored  maps,  a  score  of  genealc^ical  tables,  a  full  chronological 
table,  an  index  and  an  excellent  bibliographical  apparatus.  Brief 
footnotes  indicate  at  appropriate  points  in  the  narrative  original 
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RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A  new  economic  journal,  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  in 
March,  1904,  has  made  its  appearance  under  the  title  ''Revue 
Economique  Internationale."  It  is  published  in  Brussels  by  J. 
Goemaere,  and  is  edited  by  Pierre  M.  Olivier,  directeur;  Leon 
Hennebicq^  redacuur  en  chef;  Georges  DuBois,  Maurice  DuVivier, 
Leon  Guinotte,  metnbres  du  Comite.  The  principal  articles  in  the 
first  number  are  by  Emile  Levasseur,  who  also  heads  the  list  of 
founders  and  the  list  of  scientific  patrons ;  by  Gustav  Schmoller,  Sir 
Vincent  Caillard,  Winston  S.  Churchill  and  Armitage  Smith.  The 
journal  is  printed  in  French,  but  the  articles  are  preceded  by  an 
English  summary,  which  would  perhaps  be  a  time-saving  arrange- 
ment for  English* speaking"  readers,  were  the  work  more  accurate. 

"Money  and  Credit,"  by  William  Aldrich,  noted  in  our  February 
number,  vol,  XII,  p.  444,  has  since  then  appeared  in  a  revised  edition 
by  the  Grafton  Press  in  New  York.  In  fact,  the  first  edition  was  at 
once  superseded  by  the  latter,  which  is  the  only  one  that  has  been 
put  on  the  market.  It  differs  from  the  first  chiefly  in  a  revision  of 
the  chapter  on  the  "quantity  of  money." 

One  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  Drs.  Wortman  and  Wieland  at 
Yale  has  been  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  "Where  Did  Life 
Begin?"  by  Gilbert  Hilton  Scribner  (Scribners,  N,  Y.,  1903).  The 
first  edition  was  printed  twenty  years  ago,  and  received  considerable 
notice ;  as  the  new  edition  contains  practically  no  change,  its  appear- 
ance is  to  be  regarded  somewhat  as  a  vindication  of  the  preceding 
one,  The  line  of  argument  is  clear  and  simple,  and  has  for  its  outcome 
tile  establishment  of  a  polar  origin  for  life  on  eartli.  A  long  list 
of  extracts  from  the  press-reviews  of  1883  and  1884,  and  an  appendix 
containing  letters  from  Asa  Gray,  Prof.  Dolbear  and  Drs.  Wort- 
man  and  Wieland  are  included  in  the  volume,  whch  is  a  fine  piece 
of  book-making.  A  paper  by  Dr.  G.  R>  Wieland  on  Polar  Climate 
in  Time  the  Major  Factor  in  the  Evolution  of  Plants  and  Animals 
(from  the  Amen  Jour,  of  Science^  xvi,  Dec,  1903)  came  with  the 
foregoing  monograph  to  the  reviewer, 

"Volkerkunde,"  a  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Schurtz 
(Leipzig  u.  Wien,  1903) »  is  little  more  than  an  elementary  account 
of  physical  anthropology,  anthropogeography,  philology  (from  the 
etlmological  standpoint),  etc.,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  rather 
diluted  culture-history.  An  attempt  at  race-discrimination,  which  is 
likewise  elementary,  follows,  and  the  little  volume  closes  with  some 
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practical  directions  for  work  in  the  field  of  ethnoJogy.    The 

is  of  little  value  either  in  the  library  or  the  classroom.     It  forms  the 

sixteenth  number  of  Die  Erdkunde,  edited  by  Klar, 

The  twentieth  annual  Report  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy (for  1898-1899;  Washington,  1903)  contains,  in  the  repoi 
of  its  former  director,  a  continuation  of  the  somewhat  whimsical 
treatment  of  human  society  begun  in  a  preceding  volume.  In  the 
present  installment  we  find  'Technology  or  the  science  of  indus- 
tries/' '"Sociology  or  the  science  of  institutions^  PhiMogy  or  the 
science  of  activities  designed  for  expression/'  and  "Sophiology  or 
the  science  of  activities  designed  to  give  instruction."  The  accom- 
panying paper,  by  W,  H.  Holmes,  deals  with  Aboriginal  Pottery  of 
the  eastern  United  States,  and  is,  like  all  the  work  of  the  author^ 
of  great  sig:nificance.  It  is  fully  illustrated  and  will  form  no  slighl 
addition  to  the  already  great  services  of  the  Bureau  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  concerning  the  American  aborigines. 

The  publication,  in  an  English  translationp  of  an  important  por- 
tion of  Wilhelm  Roscher's  "Kolonien»  Kolonialpolitik  und  Auswan- 
derung'^  (the  Spanish  Colonial  System,  Henry  Holt  &  Co<),  sup- 
plies a  need  much  felt  by  instructors  in  American  history  and  in 
colonization.  Apart  from  the  light  which  this  masterly  essay 
throws  upon  the  earlier  character  and  life  of  Colonial  Spanish 
America,  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  principles  which  Reseller 
followed  in  his  treatment  of  colonies  and  colonization  in  general. 
His  work  in  this  field  is  insufficiently  known;  it  would,  if  better 
known,  serve  as  a  corrective  of  much  crude  and  ill-justified  reason- 
ing and  assertion  in  regard  to  national  expansion,  colonization,  etc^ 
We  could  wish  for  an  English  translation  of  the  whole  treatise,  but 
are  highly  appreciative  of  the  "Spanish  Colonial  System"  here 
rendered  more  widely  available. 

Volume  IV  of  the  serial  publication  "Natur  und  Staat"  is  repre- 
sented by  the  title  'Natur  und  Gesellschaft,  Eine  Kritische  Unter- 
suchung  der  Bedeutung  der  Descendenztheorie  fur  das  soziale 
Leben,'  and  is  by  Albert  Hesse,  of  Halle,  The  author  disposes  of 
a  number  of  **Vorfragen"  of  a  rather  metaphysical  variety,  hut  the 
bulk  of  his  work  is  scientific  in  nature^  and  bases  its  conclusion  on 
not  a  few  interesting  statistics  of  mortalitVt  disease,  etc.  Like  prac- 
tically all  the  rest  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deserv^e  any  attention,  Hesse  believes  there  is  danger  of  degen- 
eration in  the  human  type  as  a  result  of  the  cessation  of  a  pititc&s 
selection  ;  but  he  regards  it  as  a  distant  danger  whose  consequences 
may  be  largely  averted  by  rational  means. 
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Students  of  Pliilipptne  affairs  will  find  their  labors  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  publications  of  Dr.  Pardo  de  Tavera's  extensive  critical 
bibliography  of  the  islands  (Biblioteca  Filipina;  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington),  Many  of  the  2.850  numbers  are  accompanied  by 
descriptive  and  critical  notes  of  much  interest^  often  lighted  up  by 
the  personal  views  of  the  author. 

A  '*List  of  References  on  Chinese  Imniigration/'  by  Mr,  A* 
P.  C.  Griffin,  is  constructed  to  meet  a  popular  demand,  and  is 
avowedly  for  the  general  inquirer  rather  than  the  special  investi- 
gator. Besides  a  short  list  of  books  and  magazine  articles,  there  is 
included  a  series  of  references  to  debates  reported  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  best  and  most  complete  treatise  here  repre- 
sented is  probably  the  far  from  recent  one  of  Frederick  Ratzel,  '*Die 
chinesische  Auswanderung^'   (Breslau,  1876). 

Dr.  George  L.  Scherzer's  "The  Evolution  of  Modem  Liberty" 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co..  New  York)  is  a  meritorious  investigation 
of  the  genesis  and  development  of  the  theory  of  natural  rights, 
and  in  particular  of  the  inter-relations  of  the  American  State  Bills 
of  Rights  and  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man»  The 
long-standing  commonplace  that  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  echoes  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau  is  once  again  and 
effectually  exploded,  but  it  will  still  survive  in  the  glib  generaliza- 
tions of  half  knowledge. 

Dr.  J,  Franck  Bright  at  last  completes  his  accurate  and  useful 
History  of  England,  begim  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  with  a  fafth 
volume  covering  the  years  iSSO'igoi  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York^  1904).  One  is  impressed  with  the  multiplicity  of  interests 
filling  up  modem  English  political  liistory  and  the  variety  of  knowl- 
edge exacted  from  the  historian,  so  that  one  will  be  lenient  toward 
such  a  slip  as  the  assertion,  p,  206,  that  Mr,  Oeveland's  threat  in  his 
VeneJEUela  Message  "proved  fatal  to  his  own  re-election.'*  The 
Boer  war  is  accorded  relatively  full  treatment,  some  thirty  pages, 
and  the  volume  closes  with  a  suggestive  survey  of  the  "Characteris- 
tics of  the  Age." 
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COMMENT. 
Some  Effects  of  Periodicity  in  Elections;  The  Abolition  of  IVar. 

STUDENTS  of  our  political  system  generally  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  strong  opposition.  Whatever  his  party 
affiliations  may  be,  a  fair-minded  man  must  concede  that  in  a 
rapidly  developing  community  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion, 
even  among  the  wise  and  the  virtuous,  regarding  questions  of 
public  policy.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  of  the  best 
people  will  belong  to  one  party.  Not  infrequently  one  and 
the  same  party  changes  its  attitude  on  public  questions  without 
giving  up  either  its  name  or  its  identity.  It  is  through  debate 
and  discussion  that  the  people  are  ultimately  enabled  to  reach 
a  decision^  and  in  such  a  debate  it  is  very  important  that  the  two 
sides  shall  be  argued  with  nearly  equal  ability.  If  there  is  a 
great  disparity  in  the  orators  and  in  the  political  managers,  the 
wrong  side  may  win  simply  through  the  overwhelming  cleverness 
of  its  advocates.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  party  which  has  been 
in  the  minority  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  forty  years 
la  say  that  it  has  often  failed  during  that  time  to  come  up  to 
the  highest  requirements  of  an  opposition  party.  It  has  not 
always  been  united  on  important  questions  of  the  day.  Its 
leaders  have  sometimes  followed  lines  of  policy  in  which  they 
were  not  able  to  carry  the  rank  and  file.  The  fire  of  their 
oratorical  guns  has  often  been  ineffective.  Certainly  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  controlling  any  one  branch  of  the  government 
9A  often  as  might  be  theoretically  desirable  under  a  system  of 
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parn-  r^e.  :-  :rder  to  prevent  the  majority  party,  or  that  wttA 
is  :r.  c:r.Tr::  c-^ring  the  greater  part  of  any  one  period,  mm 
bec:-:r.:r.§:  : ver-c: nf.dent  and  under-scrupulous. 

Pler.n-  ::  5T«ec:a:  reas^itns  could  be  assigned  to  account  for  tins 
riesu':.  Z'r,^  :ac:  tha:  a  large  section  of  the  democratic  party 
supprrrei  :he  >ece55:c'nist  cause  in  the  civil  war  naturally  dis- 
cre^i::e^i  :"-i:  pir:}'.  'Ahen  that  war  resulted  in  its  defeat  Bat 
this  w:u'.i  harc'.y  account  for  the  protracted  eclipse  of  a  pai^» 
'.?r.g  a::er  ::  '-.as  ceased  to  advocate  the  doctrines  in  question. 
A::::her  reasrr.  that  might  be  alleged  is  that  the  democratic 
party  crn^n-.jr.'y  contains  widely  divergent  elements.  It  coants 
in  one  wing  men  oi  essentially  aristocratic  instincts ;  in  the  other, 
men  who  are  nothing  if  not  democratic  in  the  extreme  sense  of 
the  term.  It  contains  idealists  and  materialists.  It  contains 
those  who  are  naturally  conser\-ative  and  those  who  are  » 
namrally  radical.  But  this  does  not  fully  explain  the  situation 
for  this  fact  itself  demands  explanation.  It  is  not  commoain 
other  countries  to  f;nd  consen-atives  and  radicals,  aristocrats  aod 
dem«:<rais.  grouped  together  under  one  banner. 

One  constant  fact,  which  accounts  in  part  for  this  situadoQi 
is  that  our  pc-Iitical  contests  are  periodical  and  not  occasiowL 
We  are  ob'.iged  under  the  constitution  to  go  through  a  presi- 
dential campaign  once  in  four  years,  whether  there  is  any  cantf 
bcUi  between  the  parties  or  not.     Our  political  duels  are  like  tiic 
Bcstimmnngsmcnsur   of    the    German    students.      But  as  tbe 
d\-namic  events  which  press   for  decision  and  involve  a  real 
difference  of  opinion  arise  at  irregular  times,  it  is  only  by  chance 
that  the  occurrence  of  a  real  issue  happens  to  coincide  with  a 
political  campaign.     .\  commercial  crisis,  e.  g.,  is  one  of  the 
events  which  are  likely  to  raise  questions  of  fiscal  or  commercial 
policy.     Yet  of  the  great  commercial  crises  which  have  occurred 
since  the  war,  one  only,  the  crisis  of  1884,  occurred  in  a  presi- 
dential year,  and  that  was  coincident  with  a  change  of  pai^ 
supremacy.      The  Spanish  war  might  naturally  have  led  to  a 
larp  cleavage,  but  it  occurred  in  the  middle  of  a  presidential 
am.     The  events  connected  with  the  recognition  of  Panama 
ere  the  subject  of  sharp  criticism,  but  the  president  was  secure 
re  of  office  for  two  more  years.     The  adoption  of 
andard  in  1900  occurred  before  the  opening  of  the 
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When  a  public  question  has  once  been  settled,  especially  a 
Bcstion  which  involves  an  international  treaty  or  the  adoption 
i  I  standard  of  value,  it  is  clearly  difficult  to  reopen  it.  Posses- 
ion is  nine  points  of  politics  as  of  the  lavv,  and  the  presumption 

gtnerally  against  resurrecting  an  issue,  even  though  we  may 
dtik  that  it  has  not  been  properly  decided.     The  result  is  that 

nwmy,  though,  of  course,  not  all»  cases  the  opposition  is 
nwd  \o  become  a  critic  of  tlie  past  rather  than  an  advocate  of 

positive  policy  for  the  future.  This  is  always  a  distinct  dis- 
iivzntage,  partly  because  mere  criticism  does  not  appeal  strongly 

the  average  voter,  and  partly  because  there  is  not  the  same 
ibility  of  rallying  recruits  to  the  opposition  that  would  be 
led,  if  it  were  felt  that  something  positive  could  be  accom- 
lished.  This  helps  to  account  for  the  strength  and  persistency 
party  bonds*  Those  who  have  habitually  voted  with  the 
epublicans  continue  to  do  so,  even  though  they  may  disapprove 

many  points  in  tlie  republican  policy,  because  they  do  not  see 
By  positive  means  of  bettering  things.     Those  who  have  cora- 

Evd  with  the  democrats  continue  to  do  so  from  a  sense 
,,  tton  to  the  republicans^  even  though  they  know  that 
views  on  many  questions  may  differ  widely  from  those  of 
of  their  fellow  democrats. 
Under  our  constitution  there  seems  to  be  no  easy  method  of 
ape  frc»m  this  condition  of  things.  The  president  cannot  dis- 
)r congress,  and  congress  ca.nnot  force  the  president  to  resign, 
»c  result  is,  however,  not  altogether  disadvantageous.  The 
Stan  promotes  conservatism  in  our  institutions,  and  prevents 
dkal  changes.  This  fact  helps  to  account  for  the  slow  devel- 
t  of  a  strong  radical  party.  We  have,  of  course,  the 
fkrk  of  a  socialist  party,  indeed,  we  have  at  present  two 
t  distinct  and  hostile  socialistic  parties  m  the  United  Stales. 
it  cannot  be  said  that  tliey  have  become  strong  enough,  or 
Kkrly  soon  to  be  strong  enough,  to  make  themselves  felt 
have  radical  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  trade  unionists,  but 
they  arc  much  less  radical  than  the  corresponding  group  in 
ia  and  England.  The  strongest  of  the  radical  parties 
years  has  been  the  populist  party,  but  that  has  not  thus 
in  seriously  influencing  the  national  policy. 
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In  other  countries  in  which  the  parliamentary  term  is  com^^ 
parativeiy  long,  such  as  England^  Germany,  and  France,  an 
opportunity  is  always  offered  by  the  dissolution  of  the  legislature 
for  bringing  an  important  question  to  the  immediate  test  of 
popular  approval.  Hence  people  are  more  apt  to  be  grouped 
according  to  their  real  opinion  on  some  burning  question,  and 
political  feeling  may  be  more  intense  than  in  a  country  in  which 
party  lines  are  more  strictly  drawn.  The  very  fact  that  a  man 
votes  with  a  party  as  a  matter  of  tradition,  must  diminish  the 
intensity  of  his  political  feeling,  since  he  must  frequently  find  that, 
while  agreeing  in  the  main  with  bis  party,  he  differs  from  it  on 
some  points. 

Another  result  of  the  system  of  periodical  elections  is  that 
questions  are  often  given  an  opportunity  of  settling  themselves 
in  the  intervals  between  the  contests  for  the  control  of  the  presi- 
dency and  of  congress.  This  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  the 
case  with  the  question  of  the  monetary  standard.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  "battle  of  the  standards"  was  still  fiercely  raging  in  the 
ranks  of  the  economists,  and  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  no 
less  acute  between  the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in 
the  United  States  and  the  advocates  of  the  status  quo,  for  at  that 
time  there  were  comparatively  few  public  men  who  had  the 
hardihood  to  advocate  the  gold  standard  pure  and  simple.  The 
international  binietallists  ranked  as  the  conservatives  in  monetary 
questions.  The  purely  theoretical  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  possible  for  international  bimetallism  to  work,  that 
ist  whether  a  group  of  powerful  nations  by  agreeing  upon  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  a  certain  ratio  could  control 
the  market  price  of  the  metals»  has  never  been  settled  by  anything 
like  a  unanimous  vote  of  economists*  Nor  has  there  really  been 
a  fair  opportunity  to  submit  the  practical  question  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  to  a  popular  vote,  other  questions  always  haviti|^| 
been  combined  with  it  in  political  campaigns.  But  the  fact  that 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  has  been  attended  by  a  great 
increase  in  the  production  of  gold,  has  simply  undermined  the 
interest  in  the  discussion  of  the  bimetallic  theory,  while  the 
existence  of  something  like  a  gold  inflation  has  lessened  tl 
popular  demand  for  silver  inflation. 
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Our  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  recent  Peace  Congress 
Boiton  and  of  the  second  Peace  Conference  which  is  to  meet 
response  to  President  Roosevelt*s  call,  will  vary  greatly,  accord- 
as  these  efforts  to  reduce  the  evils  of  war  are  considered  as 
[ect  or  as  cause.     As  an  effect  of  nineteenth  century  evolution, 
rhich  has  brought  witWn  the  range  of  public  and  international 
iion  so  many  matters  that  used  to  be  left  unconsidered 
the  world's  rulers,  these  peace  movements  are  perfectly  intel- 
ible    They  are  hopeful  signs  of  the  spread  of  popular  educa- 
and  of  public  interest.     Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
fwiil  have  any  great  success  in  accomplishing'  their  chief  aim# 
maintenance  of  general  peace,  is  another  matter.     There 
every  probability  that  the  second  Peace  Conference  will 
illow  Ihe  path  of  the  first  and  will  resolve  itself  into  a  war 
iftrence,  which  will  define  more  strictly  the  rights  and  duties 
)f  belligerents,  and  which  will  provide  machinery  for  adjusting 
minor  differences  between  states^  but  which  will  postpone  to 
indefinite  future  the  era  of  universal  peace. 
Secretary  Hay  showed  a  curious  misconception  of  the  cause 
War^  when  he  ascribed  it  to  moral  failings,  and  prophesied 
\\  peace  would  come  with  the  ethical  regeneration  of  mankind. 
Striking  feature  in  many  recent  wars  has  been  the  strong  con- 
held  on  each  side  that  it  was  fighting  for  the  right,  and 
battles  have  been  all  the  fiercer,  because  moral  qualities 
been  shared  nearly  equally  between  the  combatants.     The 
tof  war  lies  not  in  weak  morals,  but  in  weak  intellects ;  men 
on  principles,  but  they  cannot  be  brought  to  agree  on 
Let  us  asstune  that  two  peoples  are  struggling  for  the 
of  a  vacant  spot  on  the  earth's  surface,  that  each  believes 
of  civilization  to  be  superior,  and  believes  that  the  world 
it  by  its  expansion ;  each  side  will  fight  with  the  unselfish 
of  one  who  feels  that  he  holds  the  world*s  good  in 


[jtray  even  be  asked  whether*  in  this  present  age,  it  seems 

or  desirable  to  do   away  with   war.      The   technical 

lU  of  the  past   few  generations  have  enormously 

the  productive  powers  of  some  of  tlie  more  civilized 

and  have  given  each  a  surplus  to  do  with  it  as  it  wiUs. 
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Each  spends  its  surplus  in  varying  proportions :  part  for  short- 
sighted pleasures,  part  for  increase  in  material  comfort,  part  for 
spiritual  improvement.     In  the  variety  of  type  resulting,  cad 
thinks  its  own  the  best.     Facing  the  civilized  nations,  and  now 
first  accessible  to  their  influence  and  control,  are  vast  tracts  of  the 
earth's  surface  inhabited  by  peoples  who  will  receive  the  impress 
of  culture  from  one  or  the  other  type.     Culture  will  spread 
through  devious  channels ;  it  will  be  brought  by  traveller,  trader, 
missionary,  and  settler ;  but  to  deny  that  the  chief  directive  influ- 
ence is  of  a  political  l(ind  is  to  close  the  eyes  to  a  fact  of  human 
nature  known  since  the  days  of  Aristotle.     It  is  of  supreox 
importance,  therefore,  that  the  directive  influence  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  states  most  competent  to  guide  the  world  in  the  line 
of  greatest  progress.     Who  is  there  competent  to  decide  thdr 
rival  claims?     Will  the  French  resign  theirs  because  of  the 
weakness  shown  in  their  stationary  population  ?    Will  the  Britidi 
resign  theirs  because  of  recent  indications  that  they  are  falling 
behind  in  technical  ability?    Will  the  Russians  retire  from  the 
competition  when  foreign  scholars  tell  them  that  their  cherished 
mir,  the  institution  which  they  assert  will  regenerate  the  world, 
is  really  a  worn-out  relic  of  the  past  ?    We  can  conceive  of  no 
human  tribunal  so  august  that  people  would  dare  entrust  to  it 
the  determination  of  such  grave  questions.     The  race  demands 
of  the  states  who  would  lead  it  in  its  progress  that  they  giw 
some  pledge  of  their  ability  and  their  sincerity,  that  in  case  of 
need  they  stake  life  itself  in  support  of  their  convictions. 

We  are  in  little  danger  of  forgetting  the  evils  of  war.     Statis- 
ticians gloat  over  the  losses  in  men  and  money,  and  the  apparent 
diversion  of  expenditure  from  objects  of  civilization  to  objects  of  J 
barbarism ;   and  moralists  draw  the  obvious  lessons.     It  is  wd  j 
that  peace  conferences  and  congresses  should  keep  these  cvih'. 
before  our  minds.     Nevertheless,  we  must  also  realize  that  war : 
is  often  a  necessary  agent  of  civilization;    and  that  without  it 
the  Anglo-Saxons  would  not  have  conquered  Britain,  the  No^ 
mans  would  not  have  civilized  the  English,  and  the  English  would 
not  have  developed  the  free  institutions  which  render  peace  con- 
gresses possible  to-day. 


I 
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WHY   THERE   HAS   BEEN   NO   FINANCIAL   CRISIS. 

WHY  has  not  the  collapse  of  the  huge  financial  '*boom" — 
which  began  in  the  United  States  between  1897  and 
1899,  and  culminated  between  1901  and  1903 — been  followed 
by  the  panic  shock  and  prolonged  trade  depression  which  we  are 
taught  to  look  for  after  the  bursting  of  such  bubbles?  This 
question  is  the  more  tnte^esting^  in  that  many  intelligent  bankers, 
merchants,  and  financial  critics,  predicted  that  precisely  such  a 
series  of  phenomena  must  follow.  Not  only,  indeed,  did  they 
predict  this  unpleasant  sequel,  but  they  put  their  houses  in  order 
by  way  of  preparation  for  it.  They  had  in  mind  such  modem 
instances  as  the  London  panic  of  November,  1890^  and  the 
four-year  stagnation  in  English  trade  which  followed  the 
breakdown  of  the  ''industrial"  mania  and  the  Argentine  bubble; 
cur  own  overwhelming  collapse  of  1893  and  the  hard  times 
of  the  three  ensuing  years,  as  a  sequel  of  the  currency  infla- 
tion "boom"  of  1890;  Gennany's  bank  panic  of  1900,  and 
its  chapter  of  hard  times  in  the  three  ensuing  years,  when  the 
joint-stock  company  craze,  which  went  to  so  extraordinary 
lengths  in  1897  ^"^  1898,  had  suddenly  reached  its  hmit  No 
one  of  these  three  periods  of  company  proraotionj  stock  specu- 
lation, inflation  of  values,  and  extravagance  in  Uving,  will  bear 
comparison,  for  the  magnitude  of  its  phenomena  and  the  sud- 
den violence  of  its  development,  with  the  recent  financial  "boom" 
in  the  United  States.  At  most*  the  extravagances  of  the  Eng- 
lish. American,  and  German  episodes  between  188S  and  1897 
represented  abnormal  and  unwholesome  expansion  on  lines 
already  familiar  in  the  financial  and  industrial  markets.  The 
phenomena  in  the  American  markets  of  1899.  1900,  and  1901, 
were  as  novel  as  they  were  portentous.  A  tx>rrowing  com- 
munity, long  dependent  on  foreign  capital,  was  turned,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  into  a  community  which  was 
lending  to  all  the  outside  world,  A  nation  which  in  1895  was 
offering  unprecedented  inducements  to  English  and  continental 
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bankers  to  rescue  it  from  suspension  of  gold  payments,  was  ii 
iQoo  taking  huge  blocks  of  new  British  war  loans  directly  from 
the  Exchequer.  In  1893,  and  again  in  1896,  the  American 
market  was  either  defaulting  on  hundreds  of  millions  worth 
of  obligations  held  by  foreigners^  or  offering  new  obhgations 
of  the  sort  at  10  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts,  of  their  previous 
valuation;  in  T901,  our  agents  were  buying  up  British  ocean 
steamship  lines  at  prices  so  high  that  the  managers  of  those 
enterprises,  in  their  subsequent  shareholder's  meetings,  asserted 
that  they  had  not  regarded  themselves  as  entitled,  in  executing 
their  financial  trust,  to  refuse  such  dazzhng  offers.  ^H 

Along  with  these  wholly  new  excursions  of  American  capt^V 
tal  came  the  capitalizing  and  re-capitalizing  of  domestic  enter- 
prise on  a  scale  which  previous  periods  of  inflation  had  never 
considered  possible.  In  1895  and  1896,  railway  stocks  were 
issued  in  reorganization  of  bankrupt  concerns,  and  purposely 
increased  enormously  in  quantity  so  that  capitalists  who  sub- 
scribed for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  wreck*  or  who  scaled  down 
their  mortgage  lien  upon  the  property,  might  have  abundant 
paper  securities  to  show  for  it;  yet  in  1900  and  1901,  these 
same  stocks  sold  at  prices  which  many  of  them  had  not  reached, 
on  the  old  basis,  in  a  dozen  years  before  the  crash.  One  of 
these  stocks,  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  1 896  at  one- 
fourth  or  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  bid  for  in  1901,  ^yf^k 
competing  financial  interests,  with  such  eagerness  that  the  supply 
($80,000,000  in  all)  was  cornered  and  the  price  per  share 
driven  up  to  $1,000. 

While  this  was  happening,  there  was  abundant  evidence  that 
the  Wall  street  community  as  a  whole  was  swinging  from  its 
moorings.  In  banking  circles,  previously  noted  for  their  con- 
servatism, it  became  a  commonplace  doctrine  that  conditions 
were  so  radically  changed,  in  American  industry  and  finance, 
that  precedent  of  the  past  need  no  longer  serve  as  eitlier  guide 
or  warning.  A  crop  failure  occurred,  and  from  the  same  quar- 
ters the  assertion  was  freely  made  that  the  country's  prosperity 
was  no  longer  bound  up  with  agriculture.  Manufacturing 
companies  were  combined,  through  purchase  of  their  stock  at 
extravagant  valuations,  into  single  corporations;    then  half  a 
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zexi  of  such  corporations  would  be  bought  up  and  combined  on 
similar  inflated  basis;  the  whole  outfit  would  then  be  re- 
pitalized,  the  shares  offered  at  high  valuations  to  the  public^ 
Bid  banking  syndicates  hired,  at  an  extraordinary  cost,  to  g^ar- 
itee  and  effect  the  sale.  One  of  these  syndicates,  which  put 
iqj  $55,000,000  cash  to  raanipulate  the  market  for  tlie  "billion- 
dollar  Steel  Trust's"  stock,  aftenvards  wound  up  its  operation 
Ifilh  a  net  cash  profit  of  200  per  cent.  Men  of  ordinary  wealth, 
*bo  had  happened  to  be  engaged  in  industries  where  such 
analgamations  were  in  progress,  found  themselves  made  mil- 
liwmires  over  night;  they,  in  their  turn,  dazzled  by  their  uncx- 
fwcted  fortune,  threw  into  stock  speculation  the  money  which 
tiwy  could  sec  no  other  way  of  using.  The  public  eventually 
kwl  it5  head  along  with  the  leaders,  and  one  of  the  wildest 
Speculations  in  the  American  market's  history  began.  It  reached 
g^proportions  as  to  supersede  almost  all  other  topics  of  inter- 
^■btl  discussion  in  the  streets  and  business  oflices;  specula- 
buying  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  so  enormous  (3,200,000 
^cs  in  a  day»  on  one  occasion)  as  to  cause,  without  exaggera- 
tion, the  physical  breakdown  of  the  Stock  Exchange  membership 
Wtidi  had  to  execute  the  orders.  Meantime,  popular  feeling 
t^Vtling  the  rise  in  prices  grevv*  so  violent  that  the  banker  or 
midal  writer  who  endeavored  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  was 
nark  for  general  denunciation.  This  is  a  strictly  accurate, 
d  Dot  at  all  over-colored,  account  of  the  famous  "boom"  of 
01. 

The  speculation  collapsed,  and  it  collapsed,  most  appropriately, 
the  moment  when  it  was  found  that  buyers  of  the  stock  of 
eof  the  largest  railways  in  the  country  had  purchased  con- 
to  deliver  to  them  more  of  that  stock  than  was  actually  in 
In  the  crash  that  followed  this  memorable  "Northern 
comer."  the  scales  fell  with  bewildering  suddenness  from 
ipablic's  eyes.     It  was  discovered,  first,  that  a  very  great  part 
these  inflated  valuations  rested  on  mere  paper,  and  measured. 
It  tobcr  estimates  of  present  profits,  but  the  buyer's  hope  or 
I   as  to  what  the   long   future  would  bring   forth. 
:ks  had  been  bought  at  high  figures,  simply  on  the 
that  other  companies  would  buy  them  at  still  higher 
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p::i3s.  r:  -st*  nrr   fisc:Ter&l  That  diesc  other  companies  had 
r-^r-i-f  'jz.  ±&  srerrjir-r*  irszc  r>  procure  Ac  public's  money  in 

£=!d  that  tlic  Stock  Exchange  panic 

sccrces.     Sinmltaneously,  another 

was  made.     One  principal  basis 


:f  ±e  Taro:  5  -^-r-.i'  :c<~r?TT  had  been  the  coontrys  "foreign 
rr^fiT  :ir.".;-i"g:~  C-zr  iro:  rr-rfTy  heavy  export  trade  between 
:5C"  ini  :;>:: — -pinlj  i  rr^LScqsesce  of  European  harvest  fail- 
=r5?  n  iua  fio;  ::  ib^-imt  crops  at  home,  and  partly  of  a 
zzTtL^  t^'fzscril  znzt  -s-h:^  scrained  om-  entire  capacity  for 
==srn:fsimr*i  err^rrts — csf  heaped  up  these  foreign  credits  to  i 
zrCil  rsd^rcel  in  WiZ  Sr^se::  ar  not  less  than  $200,000,000.  Bat 
hirilj  hii  v:«  ?::ck  =arket  c:>!!apsed  in  May,  1901,  when  it 
rciieily  i«ve-I. rre-i  zz^x  err  amalgamating  and  speculatii^ 
r^ir-jpfrs  hii  b:rr:*Tei  fr:ni  Europe  such  extraordinary  stnns 
thit  n*::  :-Jy  haf  :he  "cre-ift  balance'"  totally  disappeared, 
rc":  hii  reec  rec'.3o^i  hv  a  Seating  debt  to  the  foreign  markets, 
ful'-v  15  lir^  i5  the  pre-ex:sthig  credit. 

Alj-mei  ry  the  excesses  of  our  financiers  and  by  the  panic 
-^'t.-.zt.  frl'.'we-i  thern,  these  foreign  bankers  now  called  in  the 
!.Mr^  i5  they  rr^ar^rei.  Repayment  placed  a  heavy  strain  on 
A":er::.ir.  caphal:  :t  carte,  moreover,  simultaneously  witb 
abuniar.t  ::re:gr.  hir.ests  ar.d  with  collapse  of  Europe's  indus- 
trial "brcrt" ;  so  thi:  the  very  props  on  which  we  had  based 
our  ort^lr.a-  posirlrn  were  pulled  out.  The  country  exported 
gc'd.  at  2.  season  when  ::  normally  should  have  been  importing  it 
Ftna'.'.y.  in  loo^.  ;he  oomestic  bank  position  was  so  far  weak- 
ened :hat  these  instirutions  could  no  longer  protect  syndicates 
which  had  N?ugh:  up  stocks  of  the  new  combinations,  with  tbe 
purpose  of  selling  at  a  profit  to  the  public.  As  the  banks 
called  in  their  loans  in  self-defence,  the  s}"ndicates  were  driven 
into  the  open  market,  where  they  sold,  at  whatever  prices  thej 
could  get,  not  only  the  new  securities  which  they  were  carryii^  or 
speculation,  but  all  the  high-grade  investment  stocks  and  bond 
which  they  held  in  their  personal  resen-e.  At  the  same  momenl 
during  1903,  the  new  industrial  structures  themselves  bega; 
to  totter.  The  largest  of  them,  the  United  States  Steel,  stoppe 
dividends  on  its  common  stock :  another,  the  Consolidated  Lali 
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Superior,  capitalized  for  $100,000,000,  went  into  bankruptcy 
because  it  could  not  borrow  $5,000,000  in  the  market;  a  third, 
the  United  States  Shipbuilding,  with  a  capital  of  $45,000,000, 
and  backed  by  well-known  Wall  Street  financters^  broke  down 
with  a  confession  of  fraud  and  humbug  so  extraordinary  as  to 
turn  the  episode  into  farce.  Stil!  other  combinations  of  the 
sort  not  only  stopped  dividends,  but  assessed  their  shareholders 
for  working  capital  to  avert  financial  embarrassment.  Nat- 
urally, prices  throughout  the  financial  markets  broke  with  great 
violence;  shrinkage  in  values,  within  a  twelve-month,  running 
to  40  or  50  per  cent,  in  the  active  Stock  Exchange  securities. 
The  story  of  this  episode  belongs  to  what  Wall  Street — 
which  looks  to  the  present  and  the  future,  not  to  the  past — 
describes  as  "ancient  history."  I  have  reviewed  it  here,  how- 
ever, because  it  shows  a  resultant  situation  which»  at  first  glance, 
would  appear  to  foreshadow  financial  crisis.  Yet,  as  we  can 
now  assert  with  confidence,  no  such  crisis  has  ensued.  Numer- 
ous weather-signs,  familiar  in  a  financial  panic,  were  visible  for 
a  time,  but  they  have  not  left  the  mark  on  the  community  which 
might  have  been  expected.  We  have  had  the  crash  on  the 
Stock  Exchange;  a  year  of  halting  business  and  reduced 
trade  profits;  bank  failures  occurred  in  three  important  Ameri- 
can cities;  large  corporations,  notably  the  railways,  came  into 
the  market  to  sell  bonds  for  immediate  necessities,  and  found  the 
market  shut  against  them.  The  largest  of  these  companies  were 
compelled  to  borrow  at  exorbitant  rates  on  their  short-time 
notes,  and  the  amount  thus  borrowed  exceeded  $150,000,000 — 
a  financial  phenomenon  which,  taken  by  itself,  recalled  the  panic 
days  of  1893  ^"'^  1S73,  as  the  other  phenomena  recalled  all  of 
our  panics,  Yet  the  solvency  of  the  companies  was  never  ques- 
tioned, and  they  are  now  in  a  fair  Avay  to  discharge  these  float- 
ing debts.  The  bank  failures  were  sporadic,  and  in  every  case 
connected  with  some  peculiarly  flagrant  violation  of  good  bank- 
ing; and  in  fact,  none  of  the  failures  was  of  the  first  importance. 
As  for  the  stock  market,  the  extreme  depression  of  1903  has 
been  followed  by  a  revival  of  investment  interest,  under  the 
stimulus  of  which  prices,  in  the  present  autumn,  have  risen  to 
a  level  30  or  40  per  cent,  above  the  low  figures  of  a  year  ago. 
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At  the  same  time,  evidence  of  recoverj  in  general  trade  his 
come  distinctly  into  sight  again.  In  short,  people  who  lookfii 
for  the  kind  of  reckoning  that  business  panic  brings  for  finan- 
cial excesses,  have  had  to  re\-ise  their  calculations.  The  predK- 
tion  of  consen-ative  watchers  of  American  finance  at  the  present 
time,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  for  better  times.  It  is  quite 
in  order,  then,  to  ask  how,  having  indulged  in  all  this  financal 
recklessness,  we  have  managed  to  escape  the  financial  penalty. 
Has  the  old  rule  of  cause  and  effect  in  financial  moTementi 
failed  to  operate,  or  were  we  mistaken  about  the  situation  in 
1901? 

Neither  conclusion  would  be  correct.  The  first  step  to  take^ 
in  analy2ing  the  situation,  is  to  distinguish  between  a  finandil 
and  a  commercial  crisis.  Financial  crises  occur  on  the  Stodr 
Exchange  and  investment  markets,  and  are  in  the  main  oxh 
fined  to  them.  A  commercial  crisis  means  deranged  and  dii* 
ordered  general  trade.  The  excesses  of  promoters  and  specnlt' 
tors  bring  the  penalty  of  violent  reaction  and  heavy  loss  to 
dealers  and  holders  of  securities  involved  in  the  speculative 
bubble;  but  the  consequences  do  not  necessarily  extend  verf 
far  beyond  such  quarters.  When,  however,  the  commerce  and 
industry — ^what  we  call  the  "general  business" — of  a  country 
has  been  conducted  on  lines  of  reckless  experiment,  then  tiie 
resultant  disaster  will  involve  an  entire  community.  The  panid 
of  1837,  of  1857,  and  1873,  in  this  country,  are  typical  casa 
of  commercial  crises.  No  one  of  the  three  was  primanly  a 
Stock  Exchange  convulsion.  Speculation  in  land — the  conver- 
sion, on  an  enormous  scale,  of  floating  capital  into  fixed— vm 
a  characteristic  of  the  period  preceding  each.  Rash  expansioii 
of  mercantile  ventures  into  new  communities;  long  extensioo 
of  commercial  credit  where  it  was  easy  to  over-rate  the  consum- 
ing market's  possibilities;  great  accumulation  of  merchandise 
and  equally  great  stimulation  of  manufacturing  output,  based  01 
expectation  of  orders  rather  than  on  orders  in  hand ;  the  financ 
ing  of  such  operations  by  the  banks,  through  the  loan  of  thd 
deposits  on  a  narrow  margin — these  were  the  notewordi 
phenomena  of  1872,  as  they  were  of  1856  and  1836.  \Vhe 
^«!  cord  snapped,  banks,  merchants,  and  manufacturing  estaJ 
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went  down  in  a  common  wreck.  Credit  was  largely 
throughout  the  country.  Legitimate  enterprise  could 
longer  command  the  capital  which  wholly  illegitimate  under- 
cings  had  enjoyed,  a  few  months  before. 
This  was  not  the  story  of  the  so-called  panic  of  1884,  how- 
r.  and  it  was  not  the  story  of  the  reaction  of  1903.  The 
limity  with  which  each  of  tliese  two  episodes  was  described 
I  "stock  panic,"  a  **Wall  Street  crash/'  drew  the  distinction 
rly.  During  the  huge  upheaval  of  values  on  the  Stock 
in  1899*  1900,  and  1901,  mercantile  trade  was  con- 
on  lines  of  exemplary  conservatism.  Banks,  in  their  mer- 
lile  relations,  were  as  cautious  as  the  merchants ;  an  unusually 
part  of  the  business  of  the  country  was  conducted  on  the 
of  capita^  not  credit.  The  result  was,  that  when  the 
ivy  structure  of  Stock  Exchange  values  tumbled,  and  Wall 
began  to  predict  severe  depression  in  general  trade,  the 
rrous  merchants  and  consuming  communities  could  not 
rtand  what  was  meant.  They  took  in  sail  immediately — 
ar  ability  to  do  it,  and  the  promptness  with  which  they  did  it, 
evidence  of  their  sound  position.  What  they  found, 
\  at  the  end  of  another  season,  was  that  they  had  drawn 
lessly  far.  The  reviving  activity  in  general  trade  to-day 
•ltt]gcly  a  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  ready  stocks  of 
tandise,  in  the  face  of  a  very  slightly  diminished  autumn 

It  is  not  altogether  an  accident  that  this  should  have  been 
^f  1903  and  1884,  when  it  was  not  true  of  1893  and  1873. 
►r  Sumner  puts  the  familiar  question,  in  his  "American 
;  why  **wc  go  on  in  this  way,  with  a  grand  crisis 
in  twenty  years,  while  the  oldest  and  most  prudent 
have  one  every  ten  years'*;  and  he  answers:  "The 
no  doubt  is,  that  the  future  which  we  discount  so 
'lioiiors  our  drafts  on  it.**  The  answer  is  correct,  though 
oomplctc.  Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  growth 
%  new  generation  in  our  business  community;  the  death  or 
It  of  the  merchants  and  bankers  who  learned  in  a  previ- 
eni  of  depression  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  unreal, 
ibe  replacing  of  them  by  men  to  whom  the  '93s  and  '73a 
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are  merely  legend.  But  Professor  Sumner's  explanation  m^ 
be  applied  instructively  to  the  present  episode,  and  may  be 
extended  by  reference  to  the  fact  that,  not  only  did  the  future 
promise  to  honor  a  good  part  of  the  drafts  upon  it,  but  that 
the  real  resources  of  the  present  were  sufficient  to  endure  the 
strain  put  upon  them.  Not  only  had  the  country  as  a  whok 
not  indulged  in  the  reckless  borrowing  operations  which  maiM 
the  exploits  of  Wall  Street,  but  it  occupied  a  position  wlwn 
reduction  of  debt  was  easy.  In  this  regard,  the  reaction  of  190J 
resembled  that  of  1884,  not  those  of  1893  and  1873.  It  was 
the  "ten-year  panic,'  not  the  "twenty-year  grand  crisis"  ol 
Professor  Sumner. 

This  fact  may  be  proved  in  several  ways.  First,  the  trouble 
of  1893  and  1873  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
outstripping  our  own  resources  of  capital  in  the  real  devet 
opment  of  industry,  we  had  borrowed  enormous  sums  froo: 
Europe  through  the  sale  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  representins 
such  development.  When  the  hour  of  panic  approached,  Ac 
foreign  capitalist  sold  back  these  stocks  and  bonds;  they  had 
to  be  paid  for  instantly;  our  market  was  unable  to  redeem 
them,  and  insolvency  was  the  consequence.  The  crisis  of  1901, 
on  the  contrary,  had  been  preceded  by  a  period  in  which  redcm^ 
tion  of  these  very  evidences  of  debt  had  been  continuous.  In 
1899  and  1900,  we  had  so  far  repurchased  our  stocks  and  bond: 
from  Europe,  that  the  every-day  comment  of  the  foreign  markd! 
was  the  scarcity  of  American  shares  upon  them.  The  debt  was 
redeemed  at  fancy  prices,  but  it  was  redeemed.  TherefoiCj 
when  the  speculative  structure  collapsed  in  1901,  the  ddugi 
of  returning  American  securities  which  marked  1893  and  187J 
was  necesarily  absent.  Values  crumbled  and  losses  on  the  Stod 
Exchange  were  enormous ;  but  they  were  individual  losses,  aw 
they  fell  on  shoulders  able  to  bear  them  without  facing  bank 
ruptcy.  Put  in  another  way,  the  shrinkage  of  paper  values  ii 
1903  was  merely  the  restoration  of  a  status  quo  which  hai 
existed  prior  to  the  paper  inflation  of  values  in  1899,  1900,  an 
1901.  It  is  true,  a  floating  debt  popularly  estimated  at  $200 
000,000  had  to  be  repaid  to  Europe.  But  it  did  not  have  to  I 
repaid  at  once,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  Europe  throTi 
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our  seciirilies  on  the  market.  It  consisted  of  time  loans,  which, 
fliorci:)ver,  were  guarded  by  an  abundant  reserve  of  capital, 
[This  is  one  reason  why  the  great  liquidation  of  1903  was  known 
^'in  obser\'3nt  Wall  Street  as  the  **rich  men's  panic." 
This  situation  would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the  very 
tceptional  real  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  contributing  to 
It  prosperity  were  five  important  influences  whose  conjunction 
most  unusual.  The  coincidence  of  abundant  grain  harvests 
[^c,  during  1897,  with  European  harvest-failure,  is  familiar. 
U  could  not  easily  have  been  foretold,  however,  six  or  seven 
ITS  ago,  was  the  fact  that  the  world's  constiniption  of  grain 
increased  so  rapidly  that  even  Europe's  return  to  normal 
fc'ests  could  not  satisfy  the  demand.  This  is  a  dominant 
ice  to-day.  Quite  aside  from  our  agricultural  prosperity 
a  remarkable  development  in  manufacture,  and  on  per- 
sotind  lines.  The  country  learned,  in  the  hard  school 
icnce  after  the  panic  of  1893,  the  lesson  of  economical 
(ufaclure.  This  had  been  hardly  learned,  when  Europe's 
rial  l>oom/'  from  1898  to  1900  inclusive,  caused  a  demand 
ifactured  goods  for  which  Europe's  producing  facilities 
nol  provide.  The  result  was  that  manufactured  exports, 
in  1895  made  up  2354  per  cent,  of  the  country's  out- 
'trade,  in  1901  contributed  31 H  ^^  ^^xA, — this  in  the  face 
the  immense  expansion  of  agricultural  exports.  Where  we 
It  $183,500,000  manufactured  goods  in  1895,  the  value  of 
export  was  $433,800,000.  This  was  a  perfectly* sound 
iL  \Vc  lost  the  two  advantages  of  clieap  raw  materials 
of  abnormal  European  demand  when,  in  igoi,  our  own  prices 
land  Europe's  industrial  reaction  grew  severe.  Our  manufac- 
exports.  since  then,  have  fallen  to  the  $403*600,000  of  1902. 
the  fiscal  year  1904,  they  rose  again  to  S4S2»400,ooo,  and 
"P  3'^  P^  ^^xkX.  of  the  country's  total  exports.  This 
a  consequence  largely  of  the  uneconomic  policy  of  cutting 
an  export  goods  while  holding  up  domestic  pric^;  but 
at  all  events  an  immense  producing  capacity,  which 
lie  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

(te    the    reckless    over-capitalization    of    manufacturing 

itions,  the  counir)''s  industry  as  a  whole  was  not  inflated, 

not   recklessly   entangled   in   debt.      Merchants   and 
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manufacturers  did  not  do  a  speculative  business.  This  was  the 
contemporary  testimony  of  the  trade  advices,  but  it  is  furtiicr 
proved  by  the  bank  returns.  In  the  period  from  the  openin; 
of  1889  to  the  opening  of  1893,  national  bank  loans  rose  fron 
$1,704,000,000  to  $2,159,000,000^  an  increase  of  26  per  cent, 
while  cash  reserves  rose  from  $283,000,000  to  $313,800,000^01 
only  10^  per  cent.  Between  the  spring  of  1871  and  the  spring 
of  1873,  national  bank  loans  expanded  $145,000,000,  or  28 
per  cent. ;  but  cash  reserves  in  the  same  period  actually  de- 
creased $19,000,000,  or  upwards  of  ii  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  between  September,  1897,  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
"boom,"  and  September,  1901,  loans  of  this  country's  natioial 
banks  had  increased  from  $2,025,000,000  to  $3,018,000,000— 
an  expansion  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  But  at  the  same  time,  cash 
reserves  had  risen  from  $346,600,000  to  $539^500,000,  or  55  per 
cent,  and  the  gain  had  been  continuous. 

There  are  two  other  essential  reasons  why  the  penalty  for  our 
financial  excesses  of  a  few  years  ago  has  been  relatively  sli^ 
One  is,  the  absence  of  a  currency  complication ;  the  other,  oar 
remarkably  advantageous  position,  at  the  present  time,  as  an 
agricultural  state.  There  has  been  some  disposition,  among 
financial  critics,  to  cite  a  third  cause  in  the  decade's  great  incrcaie 
in  gold  production.  This  third  phenomenon  may  have  had 
a  hand  in  the  movement  of  financial  events,  five  or  six  yean 
ago ;  it  undoubtedly  has  had  much  to  do  with  freeing  this  coon- 
try  from  the  ex-currency-agitation  incubus.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  since  England  and  the  Transvaal  locked  horns 
in  October,  1899,  there  has  been  an  outright  embargo  on  a  good 
part  of  this  annual  supply,  and  that  it  is  since  that  time  that 
our  own  financial  expansion  has  been  greatest  The  influenoe 
of  the  other  two  factors  mentioned  admits  of  no  doubt  what- 
ever. At  no  time,  during  the  financial  alarms  of  1901  and  1903^ 
was  any  bank  depositor  ever  concerned  as  to  the  worth  of  Ae 
currency  in  his  hands.  What  part  such  misgivings  played  in 
1873,  and  1857,  ^"^  1S37,  all  students  of  financial  history  ait 
aware. 

It  will  also  be  recalled,  of  1893  particularly,  that  the  period 
one  of  agricultural  depression.     Over-production  of  ncoet* 
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astries  of  life  there  can  never  be,  in  the  strictest  sense^  so  long 
as  a  large  part  of  the  community,  able  and  willing  to  labor, 
goes  iJ]*cIothed  and  ill-fed.  But  production  of  such  necessaries 
inay»  and  at  internals  unquestionably  does,  increase  more  rapidly 
than  docs  the  world's  power  to  buy  and  use  them.  The 
molt  is  poverty  of  the  grain  and  cotton  producer,  debt  if  he 
1^  cadged  in  his  work  on  insufHcient  capital,  and  disaster  if 
I  ho  creditor  is  compelled  by  his  own  emergencies  to  require 
I  immediate  pa)rment  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  aggravating 
loiBaence  of  such  a  situation,  in  a  producing  country,  at  a  time 
o(  financial  reaction.  It  was  the  most  serious  element  in  the 
jSiluation  of  1893,  both  financially  and  politically. 

The  present  state  of  things,  in  that  regard,  is  in  all  respects 

'tfw  reverse  of  what  I  have  just  described.     With  the  two  great 

[iincultura!  staples  of  this  country,  wheat  and  cotton^  there  is 

iflow  undoubted  "under-production,"   in  the  sense  that  for  several 

[years  the  world  has  not  produced  as  much  as  could  be  profitably 

Witli  wheat,  tlie  problem  of  to-day  is,  how  the  consuming 

is  lo  be  fed,  this  coming  year,  unless  at  exorbitant  prices. 

cottod,  we  have  been  confronted,  this  past  year»  with  a  sit- 

which,  to  the  cotton-consuming  world,  was  a  serious  crisis. 

wheat  prices  are  undoubtedly  a  handicap  to  the  pros- 

of  the  laboring  communities  of  our  cities^  and  the  prohibi- 

of  cotton,  last  spring,  was  a  blow  to  a  very  important 

industry.     But  to  the  great  population  of  our  Eastern 

[them  agricultural  States,  the  story  is  altogether  different, 

this  year  is  described  as  a  short  crop  of  wheat  would  have 

called  a  full  crop  in  1893,  and  is  sold  at  extremely  rcmunera- 

Evcn  last  year's  cotton  crop»  which  was  marketed 

highest  prices  reached  since  resumption  of  specie  payments, 

llian  any  picked  in  this  country  up  to  1897,  and  the 

of  the  present  season,  coming  to  maturity  with  spinners' 

depleted  throughout  the  w^orld,  promises  the  largest  yield 

country's  history.     These  elements  in  the  industrial  situa- 

in  a  nation  where  agriculture  is  still  the  foremost  industry, 

of  the  first  importance.     They  point  out  the  foremost  element 

nal  prosperity  in  the  existing  situation.    It  is  as  an  agricultural 

that  the  United  States  is  to-day  enjoying  a  period  of 

at 
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renewed  prosperity.  .It  is  not  an  accident  that  other  gprain- 
exporting  states,  such  as  Canada  and  the  Argentine  Republic^ 
are  enjoying  similar  good  fortune,  or  that  exchange  of  checks 
at  the  banks  since  the  opening  of  this  year — a  safe  measure  of 
business  activity — while  decreasing  15  per  cent  from  last  year 
in  the  East,  should  have  held  their  own  throughout  the  Western 
States  and  increased  10  per  cent  in  the  South. 

I  have  reviewed  briefly  the  several  causes  which  seem  to  me 
to  have  operated  in  checking  the  tide  of  reaction  which  seemed 
to  be  in  progress  a  year  ago  in  American  finance,  and  which  then 
appeared  to  be  so  logical  a  consequence  of  previous  excesses 
that  consideration  of  its  probable  results  caused  misgiving  to 
many  intelligent  observers.  The  longer  future  is  not  so  clear. 
The  peculiar  circiunstances  which  combined  to  cause  the  coun- 
try's prosperity,  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  exist  to-day  only  in 
part.  Cost  of  materials  and  cost  of  living  are  very  high ;  they 
were  comparatively  low  in  1898.  Europe  is  not  an  urgent 
buyer  of  our  commodities,  except  grain  and  cotton,  which  it 
cannot  do  without.  It  is  also  an  open  question,  to  what  extent 
the  mass  of  new  securities,  issued  between  1898  and  1901,  has 
found  permanent  lodgment  with  investors,  and  to  what  extent 
the  community  still  suffers  from  the  waste  of  wealth  involved 
in  the  reckless  experiments  of  that  time.  These  are  considera- 
tions which  the  future  will  have  to  test.  They  cannot  be 
entirely  obscured  by  the  fact  that  a  widely-expected  financial 
crisis  did  not  materialize,  and  that  the  past  year's  curtailment 
of  trade  left  supplies  of  merchandise  so  far  reduced  that  recur- 
rence of  a  normal  demand,  this  autumn,  caused  an  unlooked-for 
revival  of  activity.  Nor,  from  a  broader  economic  survey,  does 
the  demonstrated  strength  of  the  present  position  prove  the 
Hkelihood  of  similar  immunity  from  the  penalties  of  future 
financial  extravagances. 

Alexander  D.  Noyes. 

New  York  City. 


THE   INTRODUCTION   OF    THE   LINOTYPE. 

TN  1887,  typesetting  was  essentially  the  same  art  as  in  the 
^  sixteenth  century.  While  other  branches  of  the  printing 
trade  had  been  revolutionized,  the  compositor  had  not  advanced 
in  hii  processes  beyond  the  point  he  had  reached  four  hundred 
years  before.  Probably  no  other  handicraft  employing  such 
I  large  number  of  persons  undenvent  as  little  change  during 
Aia  periodt  so  full  of  industrial  reconstruction.  Since  1890, 
machine  composition  has  been  rapidly  supplanting  typesetting 
by  hand.  The  machine  is  still  constantly  encroaching  on  the 
Sdd  of  the  hand  compositor^  but  the  period  of  introduction 
nay  be  properly  considered  as  concluded  with  the  year  1900. 
By  that  lime,  the  craft  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  conditions 
,*nd  the  future  trend  of  events  could  be  foreseen  with  some 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  to  estimate  the  dis- 
placement of  labor  due  to  the  linotype',  to  describe  the  policy 
JMrsuc<I  by  the  union  printers  with  reference  to  the  machine 
|*id  the  economic  effects  of  the  machine  on  the  workmen  engaged 
flo  the  trade,  and  finally  to  examine  how  far  the  policy  of  the 
itional  Typographical  Union  may  be  successfully  adopted 
;r  trade-unions  during  periods  of  machine  introduction. 
displacement  of  hand  compositors  by  the  introduction  of 
type  may  be  estimated  with  some  accuracy  and  will  afford 
to  the  industrial  disturbance  involved.  The  following 
gives  the  number  of  linot^'pes  manufactured  in  the  United 
and  Canada  for  each  year  from  1887  to  1903: 

'TWpe  are  several  kinds  of  typesetting  and  typecasting  machines,  but  the 
li-notype  has  exercised  such  a  predominant  influence  that  atlen- 
fae  confined  to  it  without  danger  of  serious  error.  According  to 
made  by  local  unions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  International  Typo- 
Union,  the  total  nnmber  of  typesetting  and  typecasting  machines 
in  operation,  on  January  i,  iQ04»  in  union  and  non-union  offices 
the  jomdiction  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-&ve  local  unions,  was  7,i3(>, 
of  thoe  6^5  were  linotypes.  The  proportion  of  linotype*  wai  probably 
^ilv  90  great  outside  the  territory  cov^ered  by  the  Typographical  Union, 
^  CDfTBCtton  required  would  not  be  very  great. 
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1887 55  1896 jsf 

1888 66  1897 510 

1889 57  1898 636 

1890 57  1899 566 

1891 69  1900 714 

1892 288  1901 661 

1893 568  1903 757 

1894 890  I9Q3 891 

1895 ii<76  

Total 8,618 

Of  the  8,618  machines  manufactured,  somewhat  less  than  five 
hundred  have  been  shipped  out  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  an  approximately  equal  number  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire  or  otherwise  put  out  of  use.  About  7,500  linotypes  were  in 
operation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  January  i,  1904.* 
The  average  rate  of  composition  on  the  linotype  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  estimated  by  competent  authorities  at  between  4,000 
and  5,000  ems  per  hours.  The  rate  of  hand  composition  does 
not  exceed  1,000  ems  per  hour  on  the  average.  A  linotype 
operator  is  therefore  able  to  set  as  much  in  one  hour  as  a  hand 
compositor  does  in  four.  Assuming  that  the  7,500  machines 
are  in  operation  the  same  number  of  hours  each  day  as  hand 
compositors  formerly  worked,  the  possible  displacement  of  hand 
compositors  to  January  i,  1904,  may  be  reckoned  at  30,000. 
Two  modifications  must,  however,  be  made  in  this  calculation. 
In  the  first  place,  many  linotypes  are  worked  by  two  or  three 
shifts  of  operators.*  The  ntmiber  of  machine  operators  in  the 
United  States,  operating  7, 129. machines  of  all  makes,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  on 
January  i,  1904,  was  10,604,  ^^  approximately  150  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  machines."  If  allowance  is  made  for  this 
fact,  the  estimate  of  possible  displacement  is  increased  to  45,000 
hand  compositors.  Some  deduction  must  be  made  from  this 
total  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  working  hours.  The  hand 
compositor  worked  on  the  average  about  ten  hours  per  day, 
while  linotype  operators  do  not  average  more  than  eight  hours.* 

^The  officials  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  have  kindly  supplied 
data  on  which  the  above  estimate  has  been  based. 
'  See  The  Typographical  Journal,  February,  1904,  p.  212. 
'Idem, 
*  See  page  265  for  the  data  on  which  this  calculation  is  made. 
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Deducting  20  per  cent  for  this  cause,  we  may  finally  estimate 
the  possible  displacement  of  hand  compositors  at  36,000. 

The  actual  displacement  has  been  far  less  than  the  possible 
displacement.  A  large  part  of  the  7^500  linotypes  would  never 
have  come  into  use  if  the  economies  incident  to  their  operation 
had  not  been  so  large  as  to  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  printing  done.  There  is  no  practicable  method  of  separat- 
ing the  displacement  occurring  at  the  outset  from  that  later 
apparent  displacement  due  to  expansion  of  the  market.  An 
examination  of  the  table  on  page  252  leads,  however,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  years  18941  1895  ^"^  1S96  were  marked  by  a 
large  amount  of  actual  displacement  of  hand  compositors.* 
The  rapid  introduction  of  machines  in  these  years  resulted  chiefly 
from  the  desire  of  newspaper  publishers  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
composition.  A  considerable  part  of  the  more  moderate  increase 
of  machines  since  1S96  has  been  due  to  an  increasing  demand 
for  the  product  of  the  machine. 

Even,  however,  during  the  earlier  period,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  displacement  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  estimate 
of  possible  displacement  would  indicate.  The  following  statis- 
tics compiled  from  a  report  made  in  1895  by  Mn  Wm.  Fergu- 
son, Secretary  of  the  New  York  Typographical  Union  to  the 
New  York  Labor  Commissioner,  throw  considerable  light  on 
this  point.^ 

Number  af  ofiaces  indudcd  in  investigation ,,..., 15 

Number  of  linotypes  in  use,** .* 393 

Average  number  of  ems  set  on  a  linotype  in  an  hour ,,,.,,,  3*445 

Number  of  printers  employed  before  the  introduction  of  machines,  t-«  *  1^512 
Number  of  substitutes  employed  before  the  introduction  of  machines, ..      396 

Number  of  printers  employed  after  the  introduction   of   machines 968 

Percentage  of  decrease * 36 

The  figures  given  include  the  whole  working  force  of  printers, 
many  of  whom  on  account  of  the  character  of  their  work  were 
entirely  unafifected  by  the  machine.     It  appears  that  293  lino- 

^  Additional  evidence  to  this  ei^ect  is  found  in  the  many  complaints  of 
displacement  contained  during  these  years  in  Tht  Typographical  Journal, 
the  official  journal  of  the  union  printers.    These  decrease  greatly  after  1896. 

'  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
iSgS,  vol.  I,  pp.  370-372. 
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types  displaced  544  printers.  The  actual  displacement  in  these 
offices  in  the  initial  stage  was  therefore  at  tlie  rate  of  less  than 
two  printers  for  each  machine* 

This  difference  between  the  possible  displacement  of  ham 
compositors  and  the  actual  displacement  of  printers  in  the  early 
period  was  due  to  several  causes.     First  and  most  important 
was  the  practice  of  putting  men  already  at  work  as  hand  com- 
positors in  charge  of  machines.     The  229  machines  were  manned 
by  from  300  to  400  journeymen  printers.     The  displacement 
of  hand  compositors  was  therefore  mucli  greater  than  the  dis- 
placement of  printers.     Also*  the  speed  of  the  machine  oper-     [ 
ators  was  less  than  it  is  at  present.     The  ayerage  number  of  ems 
set  per  hour,  it  will  be  noted,  was  found  to  be  3,445.     Th^^ 
present  rate  of  4,000  to  5,000  ems  was  attained  only  after  a  con^f 
siderable  part  of  the  operators  had  been  some  years  at  the 
machine.      New   operators    in   most   cases    reach    the   presen 
average  rate  only  after  some  years  of  practise. 

Although  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  machine 
product  naturally  came  after  the  machine  had  been  somewhat 
generally  introduced,  even  in  the  introductory  period  the  cheap- 
ness of  machine  composition  led  to  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  composition  done.  For  some  years  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  linotype,  the  practice  of  using  "plate  matter*'  had  been 
growing  among  newspaper  publishers,  the  high  cost  of  hand 
composition  having  forced  the  publishers  to  the  use  of  an  unde- 
sirable substitute.  The  extension  of  this  practice  had  been 
many  years  a  frequent  occasion  of  friction  between  the  publish 
and  the  local  unions  of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
The  low  cost  of  linotype  composition  caused  in  most  machine 
offices  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  use  of  "plate  matter/' 
resulting  in  an  immediate  increase  of  printers*  work.  Also, 
the  producing  power  of  the  composing  room  was  increased  in 
order  to  secure  a  greater  effectiveness  during  the  last  few  hours 
before  going  to  press,*  Editors  cancelled  machine-set  matter 
with  much  less  reluctance.  To  a  casual  observer,  the  composi- 
tion of  a  newspaper  would  appear  an  unpromising  field  for  t 
operation  of  the  law  of  elasticity  of  demand,  but  the  comm 

*  See  below,  page  265, 
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rience  of  printers  and  publishers  indicates  that  m  numerous 
j's  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  composition  acted  as  an 
immediate  stimulant  to  the  demand. 

In  the  second  period,  roughly  designated  as  beginning  with 
the  year  1897,  consumers  shared  more  largely  in  the  economy 
of  production  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  linotype.  The  larger 
profits  of  newspaper  publishers  led  to  strong  competition  which 
pwtjy  took  the  form  of  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  newspapers. 
The  linotypes  installed  for  this  purpose  did  not  displace  hand 
compositors,  but  on  tlie  contrary  enlarged  the  field  of  employ- 
ment for  those  printers  who  could  learn  the  operation  of  the 
nadiine.^  In  the  book  and  job  trade,  the  cheapening  of  the 
product  through  competition  caused  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  amount  of  composition  done.  As  early  as  1896,  the 
AnmcQn  Bookmaker,  a  trade  journals  naively  complained  that 
"employing  printers  foolishly  give  to  the  public  advantages 
^liich  should  accrue  to  them.  .  .  .  It  is  probably  safe  to 
Ri^jcst  that  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  have  adopted  type- 
setting machines  are  making  any  more  net  profit  than  they  did 
when  all  of  iheir  tj^  was  set  by  hand."^  The  result  has  been 
ftai  since  1897  an  expanding  demand  has  more  than  offset  the 
acing  power  of  the  machine, 
A  large  percentage  of  the  hand  compositors  affected  by  the 
introduction  of  the  linotype  were  members  of  the  International 
Tjpographical  Union.  While  this  union  enjoys  the  distinction 
g  the  oldest  national  organization  of  trade-unionists  in 
Unitctl  States,  the  subordinate  unions  were  until  recently 
independent  of  the  national  body.  About  i888  the 
onal  body  began  to  absorb  power  from  the  subordinate 
.  and  this  movcfnent  has  gone  on  slowly  to  the  present 
To  a  considerable  extent,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
with  reference  to  the  machine  was  determined  by  the 

fcnenJ  opinion  among  printers  and  ptibli^bfrrs  appears  to  be  ttuit, 

ocwspapcT  oflSccs  which  introduced  linotypes  about  1895,  by  the  ycsir 

nbcr  of  printers  employed  was  as  great  as  It  was  bcfofe  the 

of  ttnot3i>c3.     See  on  this  point,  Report  of  Industrial  Commia- 

V0i  vii,  pL  279   (Testimony  of  Mr.  Donnelly,   President  of  the  Intcr- 

Typ^JCraphical  Union), 

'kt  JyfogTQphicaX  Journai  vol.  8»  p. 
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local  unions.  So  large,  however,  were  the  interests  cvidcntif 
at  stake  that  local  unions  followed  certain  general  lines  of 
policy  laid  down  by  the  national  conventions  and  advised  Ir^ 
the  national  executive  board.* 

At  the  thirty-sixth  annual  session  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  held  in  Kansas  City  in  June,  1888,  a  resoltt- 
tion  was  adopted  that  "the  International  Typographical  Unioo 
favors  the  recognition  of  such  [typesetting]  machines/'  aod 
"recommends  that  subordinate  unions  .  .  .  take  specdj 
action  looking  to  their  recognition  and  regulation,  endeavorinif 
everywhere  to  secure  their  operation  by  union  men  upon  1 
scale  of  wages  which  shall  secure  compensation  equal  to  tint 
paid  hand  compositors."*  At  this  time  less  than  100  machines 
were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  tiie 
greater  part  of  these  were  being  run  experimentally. 

By  the  time  the  session  of  1889  was  held,  the  growing  import- 
ance of  the  question  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  union's  policy 
in  a  general  law,  controlling  the  action  of  all  subordinate  uniom 
With  unimportant  changes  in  phraseology,  this  law  has  remained 
in  force.  In  its  original  form,  it  read  as  follows :  "The  Inter* 
national  Typographical  Union  directs  that  in  all  offices  wito 
its  jurisdiction  where  typesetting  machines  are  used,  practical 
printers  shall  be  employed  to  run  them  and  also  that  subordinate 
unions  shall  regulate  the  scale  of  wages  on  such  machines."' 
Curiously  enough,  the  printers  were  at  first  reluctant  to  operate 
the  machines  and  at  the  thirty-eighth  session  resolutions  were 
adopted  urging  "that  members  of  subordinate  unions  shouM 
learn  to  operate    .     .     .     machines  wherever  in  use."* 

By  June  of  the  next  year,  1891,  when  the  thirty-ninth  anntol 
session  of  the  Typographical  Union  was  held,  the  del^;ates  wete 

'  The  evident  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  common  machine  policy  btf 
been  a  powerful  influence  in  hastening  the  movement  toward  centralization 
in  the  Typographical  Union. 

'  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the  Inttf* 
national  Typographical  Union,  p.  181. 

'  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Session  of  the  IdV^  * 
national  Typographical  Union,  1889,  p.  91. 

*  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Session  of  the  Inttf* 
^ttkmal  Typographical  Union,  1890,  p.  153. 
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onvinced  of  the  grave  importance  of  the  machine  question.  In 
'tbniary,  the  subordinate  union  at  Indianapolis  had  sent  two  of 
ts  mecnbers  to  New  York  to  investigate  at  first  hand  the  work- 
ng  of  machines.  The  committee  found  that  operators  on  the 
mpnjved  linotype  were  able  to  produce  an  average  of  3,000 
Kns  per  hour,  and  beheved  a  speed  of  4,000  ems  possible  They 
Kommended  that  wages  for  operators  should  be  on  a  time 
tcafe  and  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  shorter  than  those 
Mvailing  for  hand  composition.*  The  report  of  this  commit- 
te,  published  both  as  a  pamphlet  and  in  The  Typographical 
Ovnai,  exercised  a  large  influence  on  the  convention  held  in 
K  foUowing  June.  At  that  session  a  special  committee  on 
pesetting  devices  recommended  *'that  a  weekly  or  time  scale 
«  adopted  for  the  operation  of  machines/'  and  "that  the  hours 
i  labor  upon  them  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  number — 
ight  hours  being  the  maximum."  ^  It  was  urged  that  a  time 
ale  was  more  equitable  than  the  piece  system  on  account  of 
tt  newness  of  the  work  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  estimat- 
Df  the  average  output  to  be  expected.  The  demand  for  a 
Ajction  in  hours  was  based  on  the  ground  that  "the  work 
chines  was  of  a  more  exhaustive  character  mentally  and 
liy  than  hand  composition/*  The  recommendations  of 
committee  were  adopted  and  became  binding  on  the  sub- 
te  unions.  The  strong  feeling  in  the  craft  for  local 
y  secured  the  repeal  of  these  two  laws  at  the  session 
International  Union  in  1893,^  but  they  became  the  basis 
ctically  all  wage  scales  formed  and  the  great  majority 
Cootype  operators  work  at  the  present  time  on  a  time  scale 
have  an  eight-hour  day. 

machine  policy  of  the  union  was  evidently  based  on 
rement  that  the  machines  should  be  operated  only  by 
en  printers.     This  rule  had  two  distinct  parts.     In  the 

»ype»etting  Machines.     Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  TTicir  Merits  and  tbe 
Sittution  surruuDdtng  them,  made  bj^  Typographical  Union  No,  t, 
lU*  Indiana. 

o(  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Session  of  the  Inter- 
Typographical  Union,  p.  196. 

ol  Pfoccedings  of  the  Forty-First  Annual  Session  of  the  Inter- 
TypogTxpldc^  Union,  p.  aoi. 
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first  place,  it  asserted  the  claim  that  the  operation  of  die  macluQe 
was  printer's  work.  Important  as  this  part  of  the  rule  was  in 
minimizing  displacement,  it  involved  no  break  in  the  fonner 
practice  of  the  union,  and  in  efiFect  was  simply  an  exten^on  of 
jurisdiction  over  machine  operators.  A  different  phase  of  the 
law  was  the  prohibition  against  the  operation  of  the  machine 
by  apprentices.  The  uniform  custom  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  hitherto  had  been  to  consider  any  of  the  woik 
in  a  printing  office  proper  for  an  apprentice. 

There  has  been  a  slow  movement  toward  the  incorpoiatioa 
of  machine  work  in  the  regular  training  of  the  apprentice.  Ifl 
1893.  it  was  pro\-ided  that  "apprentices  may  work  on  machines 
in  the  last  year  of  apprenticeship,  who  shall  be  paid  two-thirds 
of  the  wages  of  regular  operators  until  their  time  of  apprentice- 
ship shall  have  expired.'  ^  This  rule  was  anomalous  in  two 
particulars :  it  restricted  the  time  of  learning  the  machine  to  a 
part  of  the  apprenticeship  period,  and  it  formulated  a  vrage 
scale  for  a  class  of  apprentices.  In  both  respects,  the  regulatiofl 
was  entirely  opposed  to  the  former  practice  of  the  union.  Tbe 
increasing  use  of  machines  and  the  rapid  displacement  of  hand 
compositors  led  at  the  next  session  of  the  International  Union 
to  a  reaction  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  this  slight  concession. 
The  new  enactment  provided  that  "indentured  apprentices  nay 
work  on  machine  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  apprenticeship 
providing  the>-  receive  the  scale  of  the  subordinate  union."' 
As  \try  few  apprentices  in  the  printing  trade  have  been  inden- 
tured during  recent  years  this  modification  of  the  prohibition  wai 
not  important. 

By  a  law  passed  at  the  national  session  of  1899,    "rQ;ulariy 
emplo\-ed  apprentices  in  machine  offices"    were    "privil^[ed  to 
practise  on  machine  during  all  of  the  last  three  months  of    ; 
their  apprenticeship.'*     Since  the  jiroduct  of  apprentices  w^ 
"practised"    on  machines  could  not  be  used  by  the  employefi 

'  Procwdings  of  the  Forty-First  Annual  Session  of  the  International  Trt"*" 
graphical  Union,  p.  20a 

■  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-Second  Session  of  the  International  Typognp' 
cal  Union,  p.  yi,  ^ 

"Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fort>--Fifth  Session  of  the  Internanoi* 
T^^pQ^raphiol  Union,  p.  50. 
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rtiile  any  other  part  of  their  output  had  a  market  value,  not 
lany  employers  were  likely  to  put  apprentices  during  working 
DUTS  at  "practising'*  on  machines.  An  apprentice  by  virtue 
f  the  law  might,  however,  acquire  a  small  amount  of  knowl- 
dge  out  of  working  hours.  It  was  not  until  1903  that  the 
tnion  printers  were  willing  to  permit  the  machine  product  of 
^entices  to  be  used*  The  session  of  1903  enacted  that 
regularly  employed  apprentices  shall  be  privileged  to  work 
(D  machines  during  all  of  the  last  three  months  of  their  appren- 
icehip  and  the  learners'  scale  shall  apply  to  such  apprentices."^ 
"his  small  relaxation  was  proposed  and  strongly  urged  by  the 
BDttutive  committee  of  the  International  Union. 
The  Typographical  Union  has  been  actuated  by  two  motives 
the  enactment  of  legislation  prohibiting  the  operation  of 
machines  by  apprentices.  The  members  felt  strongly  that  as  far 
possible  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  new  devices  ought  to 
restricted  to  the  displaced  hand  compositors.  The  appren- 
had  far  greater  adaptability  than  the  displaced  men,  who, 
a  great  majority  of  cases,  must  learn  the  machine  or  quit 
trade.  The  slight  modification  in  the  restriction  of  machine 
wk  to  journeymen  is  due  to  the  passing  of  the  early  stage 
the  introduction  of  the  machine.  The  printer  who  was  dis- 
wtd  by  the  machine  has  either  found  his  place  in  the  trade 
hu  abandoned  it  for  some  other  occupation.  The  mainten- 
of  the  nilc  in  its  present  form  is  due  to  the  strong  fear  that 
work  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  not 
If  the  Typographical  Union  were  fully  convinced 
the  operation  of  machines  was  neither  practicable  nor 
We  except  by  journe^Tnen  printers  trained  Jn  the  trade  as 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the 
on  the  operation  of  machines  by  apprentices, 
u  order  to  facilitate  the  policy  of  manning  the  machines  witli 
the  subordinate  unions  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
ymen  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  new  device, 
a  linotype  operator  produces  for  the  first  few  weeks  only 
■■Dill  amount  of  matter,  employers  required  some  concessions 

Ityvi  of  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-Nintli   Session  of  the  International 
WVnphk&I  Union,  p.  i  la 
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in  wages  during  this  period.  The  unions,  usually  after  con- 
ferences with  employers,  fonnulated  what  are  known  as 
"learners'  scales."  The  wag^  paid  under  these  scales  was  lower 
than  the  regular  wage  for  operators  and  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship was  limited.  The  International  Union  left  the  decision 
as  to  the  terms  of  "learners'  scales"  entirely  to  the  subordi- 
nate unions,  except  that  from  1896  to  1898  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship was  fixed  at  two  months.'  The  local  unions  showed 
themselves  for  the  most  part  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
securing  for  their  members  a  knowledge  of  the  machine.  The 
formulation  of  a  "learners*  scale"  obviated  the  necessity  of 
bringing  expert  operators  from  other  cities  and  in  so  far  as  this 
was  accomplished  avoided  the  friction  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  the  transfer  of  operators  from  one  city  to  another. 
So  important  did  the  avoidance  of  local  displacement  appear 
to  the  union  printers  that  they  attempted  in  1894  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  local  unions  by  a  general  law^  which  required  that 
"members  of  a  subordinate  union  employed  in  an  office  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  machines  shall  have  preference  as 
operators,  one  expert  operator  being  allowed,"  *  This  law  only 
remained  in  force  a  short  time.  An  appeal  against  its  enforce- 
ment was  taken  to  the  International  President  by  an  expert 
operator  who  maintained  that  his  rights  as  a  member  of  the 
union  were  thereby  infringed.  President  Prescott  in  the  case 
of  Wandress  vs.  San  Francisco  Typographical  Union,  No.  21, 
sustained  this  contention  on  the  ground  that  the  law  was  a 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  International  Union,  under 
which  a  member  with  a  traveling  card  is  entitled  to  the  ''friend- 
ship and  good  offices"  of  any  union  to  which  the  card  may  be 
presented,'  Mr  Prescott  was  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
rights  of  a  traveling  member  would  not  be  abridged  where  an 
employer  "of  his  own  volition  or  at  the  instigation  of  any  person 
or  persons  decided  to  receive  no  application  for  situations  until 
those  who  were  working  in  his  office  had  been  given  an  oppor- 

'  PrcKiccdings  of  the  Forty-Third  Session  of  the  International  Typographi- 
cal Union. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-Second  Annual  Session  of  the  IniemationaJ 
Typographical  Union,  p.  38. 

*The  Typographical  Jtmrnah  vol,  8,  p.  30I, 
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tunity  to  show  their  ability  or  inability  to  manipulate  machines."* 
The  burden  of  avoiding  local  displacement  was  thus  placed 
entirely  on  the  subordinate  unions  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  agreements  were  concluded  with  employers  by  which  their 
old  employees  were  retained  as  machine  operators.^ 

Several  of  the  larg^er  local  unions  went  further  in  their  anxiety 
to  meet  the  demand  for  skilled  operators.  Machines  were 
bought  or  rented  and  members  were  permitted  to  practise  on 
them.^  The  introduction  of  machines  was  undoubtedly  much 
facilitated  by  the  constant  efforts  of  the  unions  to  supply  the 
needed  operators.  The  unions  were  actuated  by  a  keen  desire 
to  control  the  machine  and  the  fear  that  if  the  printers  did  not 
furnish  the  operators,  they  would  be  secured  from  some  other 
source, 

The  subordinate  unions  frequently  had  to  deal  with  proposi-* 
tions  to  decrease  the  scale  for  hand  composition  in  order  to 
enable  employers  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  machine.  This 
matter  was  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subordinate 
unions,  but  the  officials  of  the  International  Union  strongly 
advised  against  any  attempt  to  keep  the  machine  out  by  cutting 
down  the  price  for  hand  work.  In  his  address  to  the  forty- 
second  annual  session,  Mn  Prescott  said  "Those  familiar  with 
the  productiveness  of  machines  are  agreed  that  hand  work  can- 
not begin  to  compete  with  them^  and  it  is  therefore  futile  to 
attempt  to  stay  the  tide  of  their  introduction  by  a  reduction  in 
the  scale  unless  we  are  prepared  to  suffer  level  decreases  amount- 
ing to  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  at  that  figure  a  better  living 
could  be  secured  at  almost  any  unskilled  avocation.  A  serious 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  hand  composition  is  sure  to  affect  the 
machine  scale   also."  *      Notwithstanding  this   eminently  sane 

*Sottic  unions  pursued  a  less  far-sighted  policy  by  nfusingf  lo  gnnt  reason^ 
able  "learners'  scales,"  vide  The  Typogratthical  /ournaJ,  vol.  6,  No.  2,  p.  3. 
The  officials  of  the  International  Union  consta-ntly  impressed  upon  the  locaU 
tbe  necessity  of  securing  for  their  members  an  opportunity  to  leam  the 
machine, 

'  Th^  Typographical  Journal,  vol.  6,  No.  ^,  p.  7. 

*  Report  of  Procwdings  of  the  Forty-Second  Annual  Session  of  the  Inter- 
nattonal  Typographical  Union,  p.  3. 
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advice,  as  the  hand  compositors  saw  themselves  displaced^  some 
of  them  turned  to  their  only  weapon  of  defense — competition 
with  the  machine.^  One  method  was  for  a  group  of  compositors 
to  form  a  partnership  and  furnish  matter  ready  set  to  pub- 
lishers at  a  price  as  low  as  that  formerly  paid  for  composition 
in  the  publishers'  offices.  The  compositors  paid  their  own  rent, 
their  fuel  and  lig^ht  biHs,  as  vc^W  as  the  cost  of  type.  The  scale 
of  the  union  was  thus  underbid  by  its  own  members.  Another 
practice  much  in  vogue  in  small  cities  was  for  a  number  of 
displaced  compositors  to  print  on  a  cooperative  plan  a  small 
newspaper.  Assisted  by  the  sympathy  of  the  community,  they 
were  able  in  some  cases  to  make  a  living  wage.^  The  unions 
in  common  decency  could  hardly  deal  harshly  with  such  covert 
methods  of  competition,  but  the  union  scales  for  hand  composi- 
tion were  rarely  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  the 
machine. 

Of  direct  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  machine,  there 
was  practically  none.  Occasionally  a  small  union  refused  for 
a  time  to  make  a  scale  for  machines,  but  the  International  Union 
steadily  discountenanced  such  a  policy,  and  since  the  subordinate 
unions  could  not  legally  declare  a  strike  without  the  sanction 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  International  Union,  they  were 
soon  persuaded  to  adopt  a  different  line  of  conduct.*  The 
Kansas  printers  were  able  to  keep  the  machine  out  of  the  State 
printing  office  for  a  time  by  political  influence.*  But  in  general, 
the  printers  acquiesced  in  the  new  order  of  things  without  a 
struggle* 

During  the  years  1894-1896,  many  printers  were  unable  to 
secure  work.  The  depression  of  business  intensified  the  dis- 
tress occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  the  machine.  No  safe 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  extent  of  unemplo^ent  among 
printers  at  this  time,  but  some  indication  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  the  Germania  Typographia,  the  national  union  of  the 

^  The  Typographical  Joumat,  vol.  6,  No.  22,  p.  I.    Idem,  vol.  la,  p,  251  and 
p.  342.    Idem,  vol.  11,  p.  304. 

*  7/te  Typographical  Journal,  vol.  6,  No,  5,  p.  7  and  No.  20,  p.  3. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-Third  Session  of  the  International  Typographi- 
cal Union,  p.  27. 

*  Tht  Typographical  Jemntal,  vol  10^  p.  453* 
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■wnnan  primers,  with  a  membership  of  about  1,300,  paid 
7,262.50*  in  otit-oi-work  benefits  during  the  fiscal  year  1893- 
894.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  its  members  were  unemployed  in 
feober,  1893.*  The  proportion  of  unemployed  among  the 
Bcrabcrs  of  the  Typographical  Union  was  not  nearly  so  large, 
bat  \X  was  undoubtedly  very  great. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  has  never  paid  an 
Oul-of-work  benefit,  but  has  relied  for  the  relief  of  unemployed 
members  on  the  sharing  of  work.     In  former  periods  of  indus- 
trial depression,  members  without  regular  employment  had  been 
Wi  a  part  of  the  work  controlled  by  their  more  fortunate 
Mow  unionists.     The  desire  to  facihtate  the  sharing  of  work 
fcad  ied  to  the  building  up  of  an  elaborate  set  of  rules  consti- 
Otinf  what  is  known  among  union  printers  as  the   **substitute 
lystem."     In  the  first  year  of  the  introduction  of  the  machine 
Jiis  system  gave  temporary  relief  to  the  unemployed,  and  as 
hines  were  installed  the  displaced  compositors  flocked  into 
remaining  hand  offices  as  substitutes.     The  continual  de- 
irtasc  in   the  number  of  hand  offices  added  to  the  number  of 
tutes    and    diminished    their    opportunities    for    securing 
ent.      The  unemployed  w^ere  chiefly  workmen  of  ad- 
age,  who  were  unable  to  operate  machines  at  sufficient 
They  could  not  secure  employment  in  other  branches 
the  trade  because  they  had  become  highly  specialized  in  the 
of  straight  matter.     Some  of  them  went  lo  the  smaller 
to  which  tJie  machine  had  not  come;   others  abandoned 
printing  industry. 
Eren  if  the  International  Union  had  had  an  adequate  system 
oat-of-work  beneftts,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  class  of  compositors 
have  been  materially  helped.      Their  retention   in  the 
g  trade  was  an  impossibility,  and  the  inevitable  readjust- 
cotild  be  made  better  at  an  earlier  time  than  after  a  period 
ous    Hvelihood   made   possible   by    benefits.      Other 
were  only  temporarily  displaced  and  with  the  revival 

Gcftchictc     dcr     Deutsch-Amerikanischcn    Typographia*     voa 

Gttchidt    der    Deutach*  Ameriloinischen     Typograph  la,     von 
rrP-45- 
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of  business  and  the  enlargement  of  demand  found  places  in  the 

trade.     The  large  local  unions  exerted  themselves  to  tide  their 

unfortunate  members  over  the  period  of  depression.     In  several 

cities,  the  number  of  days  which  any  member  might  work  in  a 

week  was  limited  to  five,  in  order  that  the  substitute  system 

might  afford  relief  for  larger  numbers. 

The  most  pronounced  economic  advantage  accruing  to  the 

printers   from   the   introduction  of  the  machine  has   been  the 

materia!  reduction  secured  in  the  length  of  the  working  day. 

Certain  peculiar  trade  conditions   favored   the  Typographical 

Union  in  its  demand  for  a  short  working  day  on  machines. 

The  machine  was  first  introduced  in  newspaper  offices,  and  even 

at  the  present  time,  the  number  of  machines  in  newspaper  offices 

far  exceeds  the  number  in  book  and  job  offices.     The  following 

table  gives  the  number  of  machines  in  use  in  each  class  of  offices 

for  the  years  1901,  1902  and  1904:* 

1404 
1.638 


1 901 

Book   and  job  offices.... 837 

Newspaper   oBUces    .............  4^138 


igofl 

98t 
4^34 


The  requirements  of  the  newspaper  office  have  consequently  been 
an  important  factor  in  setting  the  length  of  the  working  day  on 
machines.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  machine,  wages 
for  hand  compositors  in  newspaper  offices  had  been  almost 
uniformly  on  a  piece  basis,  the  union  scale  regulating  the  price 
per  thousand  ems  set.  The  unions  required  the  publishers  to 
give  employment  for  a  fixed  minimum  number  of  hours  each 
working  day.  The  maximum  working  day  had  never  been  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  unions  so  far  as  newspaper  offices  were 
concerned.  The  stress  had  always  been  the  other  way»  since  the 
publishers  were  desirous  of  keeping  in  their  employ  as  large  a 
number  of  printers  as  possible  in  order  that  any  sudden  strain 
might  be  met.  The  printers,  with  many  local  variations,  had 
adopted  the  rule  that  six  or  seven  hours  work  must  be  furnished 
each  day.  Allowing  for  time  spent  in  distribution  of  type  and 
in  pasting  up  "dupes/'  the  usual  working  day  on  newspapers 
was  rarely  less  than  ten  hours. 

'  Compiled  from  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  International  Typo- 
^aphical  Union,  vide  Th€  Typographical  Jcumal^  vol.  18,  No.  1 1  (supple- 
ment) ;  idemt  voL  24,  No.  3,  p.  213. 
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Newspaper  publishers  always  need  the  largest  composing  force 
aring  the  last  few  hours  before  the  paper  goes  to  press.  In  a 
eculiar  sense  it  is  true  in  newspaper  work  that  the  usefulness 
A  a  workman  is  not  reduced  proportionately  with  a  decrease  in 
length  of  the  working  day.     The  cheapness  of  machine  com- 

ition  made  it  possible  for  publishers  to  increase  the  capacity 
<  their  force  in  order  to  secure  a  much  desired  increase  in  effec- 
venc&s  during  the  last  hours.  The  proposition  of  the  union  for 
a  eight-hour  day  on  machine  composition  seems  for  this  reason 
>  have  met  with  small  opposition  from  the  employers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  the  working  week  for 
lachine  operators  in  oifices  controHed  by  the  Typographical 
Jiiion,  according  to  scales  in  force  January  i,  1904;* 


NvmbfT  of 

•  Week's  Wnrk, 
less 


New*- 

Officer. 


reporting    less    thin    48 

hours 48 

cxmi  reporting  48  hours  ..>....  266 
nJons  reporting   more   than   4S 

ind  tcs-f  than  54  hours 15 

^Ip  rcp<Mling  54  hours, .  * , , »     S3 
^^B  reporting  more   than   54 


ErenUff 

Newt- 

OScca. 


38 

37 
139 


W««klT 
Officn, 


II 

93 


BoQk 

and 

Job 

Offices. 


t8 
193 


23 

86 


TotnL 

"5 
934 

"3 
37" 


f  1,536  scales  for  operators  in  the  various  kinds  of  machine 
68  per  cent,  fix  forty-eight  hours  or  less  as  the  maximum 
Drlctng:  week.  The  proportion  of  operators  having  a  forty- 
hour  week  is  still  greater  since  the  larger  unions  usually 
shorter  working  days  than  the  smaller  ones.  The  relatively 
number  of  scales  for  evening  newspaper  offices  fixing  more 
a  forty-eight  hours  as  the  maximum  working  week,  is  due 
the  fact  tliat  many  small  towns  have  evening  newspapers 
I  no  morning  newspapers.  It  is  probable  that  between  80 
1 90  i)er  cent,  of  the  union  machine  operators  in  the  country 
fe  at  present  a  maximum  working  week  of  forty*eight  hours 
Wss.  In  the  larger  cities  the  length  of  the  working  day  13 
ttfly  the  same  on  morning  and  evening  newspapers,  while  it 
tooKwhat  longer  on  weekly  newspapers  and  in  book  and 

fwyiliJ  from  return*  made  (o  lh«  Secretary  of  the  International  Typo- 
T7n>oa,  vide  Tka  Tyf^ographicai  Jaurnal,  vol  24,  No.  2,  p.  an. 
IS 
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job  offices.  The  other  printers  employed  in  the  composing 
rooms  of  the  newspaper  have  profited  by  the  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  machine  compositors.  "Admen,"  "floormen,"  proof 
readers  and  hand  compositors  ^nployed  in  machine  offices 
usually  enjoy  the  short  working  day  of  their  co-laborers, 
the  operators,  who  have  set  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  entire 
composing  room. 

The  effect-of  the  machine  on  wages  is  difficult  to  estimate  on 
account  of  the  change  in  the  method  of  payment  from  the  piece 
to  the  time  system.  The  following  table  gives  for  each  of  the 
ten  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  the  union  scale  for  hand 
composition  in  189 1  and  the  union  scale  for  machine  operators 
in  1904.^ 

Number  of 

Ui^on  Settles  for  Union  Scales  for         hours  con-  Ws^res  of 

Hand  Composition       Hachine  Operators       sUtutiDg  a  Machine 

per  looo  ems,  per  weelc  week  for  Operators 

In  in  Machine  per 

1891.  1904.  Operators.  hoar. 

Dajr         Night'  '       S^^  Night  '     ^  Night 

work.         work.  work.  work.  work.  work. 

New  York 40c.  soc.  $24  $27  .48  soc.  56^. 

Chicago 41  46  24  26.40  48  50  55 

Philadelphia ...  40  40  20  25  48  4if  52^ 

St.  Louis 38  43  23.25  26.10  46  5(4l  ^^ 

Boston 38  45  22.36  24.36  42  53  58 

Baltimore 40  45  21  22.50  42  50  53I 

Qeveland 40  43  21  24  48  43I  50 

Buffalo 33  35  19-50  22.50  42  4^1  53l 

San  Francisco.  45  50  27  30  45  60  66| 

Cincinnati 41  45  22  25  48  45l  52A 

Average 39.6  44-2  51  57 

Assuming  that  a  hand  compositor  was  able  on  the  average 
to  set  1,000  ems  per  hour,  the  wages  per  hour  of  machine 
operators  at  present  is  about  20  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
hand  compositors  was  in  1891.  Since,  however,  the  hand  com- 
positor worked  ten  hours  as  against  the  operator's  eight,  the 
day  wages  for  the  two  kinds  of  work  do  not  differ  materially. 
A  simple  comparison  of  the  union  scales  for  the  two  classes 
of  workmen  neglects,  however,  an  important  consideration. 
Under  the  piece  system  few  employers  paid  any  of  their  work- 

^This  table  is  compiled  from  reports  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Union,  vide  Proceedings,  1892,  p.  204  et  seq.,  and  The  Typographical 
Journal,  vol.  24,  No.  2,  p.  213  et  seq. 
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men  more  than  the  minimum  rate,  while  a  considerable  part 
of  the  machine  operators  in  a!l  the  cities  included  in  the  table 
get  more  than  the  scale,*  The  speedy  and  accurate  operator 
receives  a  differential  wage  over  the  slower  workman.'^  Machine 
operators,  in  these  cities,  therefore  receive  somewhat  more  on 
the  average  for  eight  hours  work  than  hand  compositors  did 
at  the  introduction  of  the  linotype  for  ten  hours  work.  The 
difference  in  favor  of  the  operator  is  even  greater  in  the  smaller 
cities. 

Regularity  of  employment  has  been  up  to  the  present  far 
greater  among  the  machine  operators  than  it  was  formerly 
among  the  hand  compositors  as  a  class.  The  constant  expan* 
sion  in  the  demand  for  operators  has  kept  the  competent  work- 
men fully  employed.  The  *1ear^ers*  scales"  have  been  so 
arranged  that  employers  train  new  operators  only  when  they 
are  needed.  The  machine,  moreovetj  has  increased  indirectly 
but  materially  the  regularity  of  employment  for  all  printers 
through  its  effect  on  the  number  of  apprentices.  As  long  as 
straight  matter  was  set  by  hand,  tliere  was  a  profit  to  the 
employer  in  having  apprentices,  since  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  they  became  proficient  enough  in  this  branch  of  the 
trade  to  more  than  repay  the  employer  for  the  low  wages  paid 
them.  The  result  was  that  tlie  number  of  apprentices  was  out 
of  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  industry.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  the  overcrowding  in  the  trade,  a  class  of  printers 
came  into  existence  who  were  known  as  "tramp'*  printers* 
Drifting  here  and  there  in  search  of  work,  many  of  them 
acquired  dissolute  habits.  Printers  holding  regular  situations 
were  expected  to  share  work  with  these  fellow  unionists,  and  in 
many  cities,  it  became  the  custom  for  unmarried  newspaper  com- 
positors  to   work  onJy  two   or  three  days  each  week   during 

"iods  of  depression. 

'In  the  arbitration  proccedmgs  held  in  June,  1903.  to  determine  the  wage 
scale  for  machine  operators  in  New  York  City,  the  New  York  Union  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  newspaper  operators  in  that  city 
received  more  than  the  existing  scale.  (Arbitralion  Proceedings,  Typo- 
graphical Union,  No,  6  v*.  New  York  Newspaper  Publishers— MS. ) 

*In  Chicago^  a  bonus  ts  paid  all  operators  on  xnaKcr  &ct  beyond  a  fixed 
amount  In  the  other  cities,  the  differential  is  not  fixed  so  exactly  but  works 
tts«If  out  by  individual  bargaining. 
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The  first  convention  of  the  Journeymen  Printers  of  the  United 
States  held  in  1850  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  "too  mai^ 
printers  had  been  manufactured  of  late  years."  *  The  local 
printers'  unions  always  put  forward  as  one  of  their  chief  ^ms, 
the  restriction  of  the  nimiber  of  apprentices,  but  achieved  only 
a  very  partial  success.  The  introduction  of  the  machine  has 
appreciably  diminished  the  importance  of  the  apprenticeshqi 
question  to  the  printers.  Since  straight  composition  is  the 
branch  of  the  work  to  which  the  machine  is  best  suited,  the 
profit  from  apprentices  has  sensibly  decreased,  and  as  the  machine 
extends  its  field,  the  future  needs  of  the  business  become  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  regulations  of  the  niunber  of  apprctt- 
tices.  The  "tramp"  printer,  a  sign  of  an  unhealthy  trade  con- 
dition, has  almost  disappeared  and  confines  his  operations  to  the 
smaller  towns  in  which  hand  composition  still  maintains  its  holi 

Besides  the  length  of  the  working  day,  the  rate  of  pay  and 
regularity  of  employment,  one  other  factor  in  the  conditions 
of  work  is  worthy  of  attention  in  every  trade,  the  intensity  of 
labor  required.  Linotype  operators  are  universally  agreed  that 
the  high  speed  attained  on  the  machines  makes  the  work  far 
more  exhausting  than  hand  composition.  The  International 
Typographical  Union  has  at  times  gone  close  to  limitation  of 
output  in  its  desire  to  keep  the  speed  required  within  what  ti»c 
union  considers  reasonable  limits.  At  the  forty-first  annual  ses- 
sion it  was  enacted  that  "no  member  .  .  .  shall  be  allowed  to 
accept  work  .  .  .  where  a  task,  stint,  or  dead  line  is  imposed 
by  the  employer  on  operators  of  typesetting  devices."*  The 
same  session  prohibited  operators  from  accepting  a  "bonus  pef 
thousand  above  the  regular  scale."*  The  fear  that  the  employers 
would  raise  the  required  amount  so  high  as  to  make  the  work  * 
very  heavy  strain  or  that  through  the  incentive  of  a  bonus  the 
standard  would  be  put  up  by  especially  skillful  operators  to  t 
point  difficult  of  attainment,  led  to  the  enactment  of  these  lawi 

*  Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  of  Journeymen  Printen  of  ^ 
United  States,  New  York,  December  2,  1850.    Philadelphia,  1851. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-First  Aimual  Session  of  the  Intematioiial  W" 
Tiphical  Union,  p.  aoo. 

*/i«ffi,  p.  901.  m 
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Tlie  prohibition  on  the  payment  of  bonus  was  repealed  in 

Sc^,*  but  the  sentiment  against  this  form  of  wages  remained 

pry  strongs  and  in  1902  it  was  enacted  that  no  bonus  should 

accepted  by  machine  operators  where    '*such  bonus  is  vol- 

Itary  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  is  not  provided  for  in 

t  scale  of  prices."  ■     The  session  of  1902  went  much  farther 

an  any  of  its  predecessors  and  recommended   "that  subordi- 

Itc  unions  establish  a  stated  amount  of  machine  comi>osition 

ifeich  is  considered  a  fair  day's  work/'  ^     The  laws  of  the 

fypographical  Union,  if  they  had  been  literally  enforced  as  they 

iDod  in  1902,  denied  the  employer  the  right  to  place  any  definite 

tim.but  gave  the  union  the  right  to  do  the  very  thing  prohibited 

&  employers.     Despite  the  prohibition  against  employers  fixing 

K  accomplishment  of  a  fixed  amount  of  work  as  a  condition 

if  employment,  this  was  done  in  nearly  all  newspaper  offices,  and 

ft  1903   the    Typographical   Union    repealed    its   prohibition.* 

lie  same  session   struck   out   the   section    recommending   the 

"wtablishmenl   by   the   local    unions   of   a   fair  day's   work." " 

fhc  rule  against  the  acceptance  of  bonus  except  when  paid 

Ccording  to  the  union  scale  is  the  only  remaining  law  of  this 

bid,  except  a  provision  that    "members  shall  not  engage  in 

•ed  contests." •     The  purpose  of  this  unique  prohibition  is 

>  prevent  exaggerated  ideas  arising  of  the  amount  proper  for 

B  operator  to  perform. 

Such  rules  as  those  described  have  seemingly  been  entirely 
Kffcctivc  in  checking  the  increase  in  the  speed  of  operators. 
Etanofially  a  local  union  has  sheltered  an  unreasonable  de- 
iKod  behind  such  rules,  but  in  the  main,  the  speed  of  the 
tor  has  been  determined  only  by  his  ability.  The  large 
Bmber  of  ofierators  receiving  more  than  the  minimum  wage 
ale  indicates  that  as  a  class  their  output  is  not  arbitrarily 

'PrDceedings  of  Uie  Forty-First  Annual  Session  of  the  International  Typo- 


Untoo«  p.  38 

'hocnfings  of  the  Forty-Eighth  Session  of  the  Intenutionil  Typognphl- 
^Qkioi^  PL  141, 

"Wwtlnig*  of  the  Forty-Eighth  Session  of  the  Intcrnationail  Typograpbi- 
■■'■niMicaal  Tjpognphical  Book  of  Xxtn,  1903,  Gentnl  Laws,  sec  tigL 
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limited.  A  large  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  l^siaJioa 
described  desire  to  secure  by  this  means  employment  for  opCBr 
tors  who  are  not  able  to  reach  the  standard  set  The  constant 
increase  in  the  speed  of  the  operator  has  made  the  old  pron- 
sions  for  learning  the  machine  inadequate.  The  proper  remedy 
is  for  the  unions  and  employers  to  revise  the  "learners*  scale" 
to  conform  to  existing  conditions. 

Thtf  success  of  the  International  Typog^phical  Union  in 
enforcing  the  rule  that  printers  shall  be  employed  as  linotype 
operators  has  been  frequently  attributed  solely  to  the  strength 
of  that  organization.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Industriil 
Commission,  Mr.  Gompers,  the  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  said:  "The  printers  have  had  a  remaikabk 
history,  particularly  within  the  last  five  years.  The  maduK 
.  .  .  was  introduced  and  it  is  one  of  the  cases  where  a  new 
machine  revolutionizing  a  whole  trade  was  introduced  that  did 
not  involve  a  wholesale  disaster  even  for  a  time,  and  it  is  doe 
to  the  fact  that  the  International  Typographical  Union  h» 
grown  to  be  an  organized  factor  and  recognized  by  tfwse 
employing  printers  as  a  factor  to  be  considered."*  A  nwit 
explicit  statement  of  the  same  view  was  made  before  the  Coin- 
mission  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Kennedy,  an  organizer  of  the  Federatioo 
of  Labor  for  Indiana.  He  said.  "These  [tjrpecasting]  machines 
would  now  be  run  by  typewriters,  not  typesetters,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  union  taking  possession  of  the  situation  to  that 
extent  that  they  compelled  them  to  use  typesetters  to  run  the 
machine."^ 

If  a  union  can  force  in  every  period  of  machine  introductiofl 
the  preferential  employment  of  its  members  on  the  new  devices, 
one  solution  of  the  much  discussed  problem  of  the  displaced 
workman  is  offered.  The  introduction  of  machinery  frequently 
leads  to  the  employment  of  less  highly  trained  and  less  skilled 
workmen;  in  many  cases  to  the  replacing  of  skilled  artisans 
with  poorly  paid  women  and  children  operatives.  The  printers 
require  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  before  the  workman  is 
permitted  to  operate  the  linotype.     How  far  is  it  true  that  the 

Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  vii,  p.  615. 
IfM,  voL  vxi,  p.  741^ 
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'ypographical  Union  by  sheer  force  of  combination  has  been 
fe  to  force  the  employment  of  highly  paid  workmen  to  per- 
work  which  might  be  done  by  a  much  cheaper  class  of 
iborers?  On  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  the  decision 
to  the  possibility  of  similar  combinations  of  workmen  in 
rther  trades  utih'zing  the  experience  of  the  printers  on  these 
Kosions  when  fundamental  reconstructions  of  their  trade  are 
progress.  A  policy  wiiich  requires  the  employment  of 
rilled  workmen  for  work  easily  within  the  power  of  less 
illiul  employees  would  be  clearly  uneconomic^  and  its  con- 
inucd  enforcement  would  be  against  great  economic  pressure. 
The  International  Typographical  Union  undoubtedly  occupied 
i  advantageous  strategic  position  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Mdiine.  Its  chief  strength  for  many  years  had  consisted  tn 
control  of  the  greater  part  of  the  larger  newspaper  offices, 
t  ti  entirely  probable  that  the  union  did  secure  the  control 
if  the  machine  in  some  of  these  offices  because  the  publishers 
Ttd  the  boycott,  which  is  peculiarly  effective  against  news* 
apere.  .\  second  advantage  possessed  by  t!ie  Union  lay  in  the 
*ctthat  as  the  machine  was  introduced  in  the  smaller  newspaper 
md  job  offices,  the  supply  of  expert  workmen  trained  in  the 
fficc$  of  the  large  union  newspapers  furnished  a  ready  labor 
iMrkei  for  the  employers  installing  linotypes. 
Several  facts  point,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  policy 
A  the  printers  has  not  succeeded  simply  through  the  power 
f  crjmbi nation.  In  the  early  years  of  the  introduction  of  the 
^ly])e  much  was  said  about  the  possibility  of  operating 
Dachincs  with  unskilled  labor.'  The  experiment  was  tried  in 
Weal  cities,  but  with  such  small  success  that  employers  have 
cd  the  attempt  tn  recruit  their  linotype  operators  from 
of  labor.  Non-union  offices  with  substantial  uni- 
ClDptoy  printers  as  machine  operators.  The  union  rules 
d  these  employers  and  tlieir  policy  is  dictated  by 
interest.     The  same  practice  prevails  in  all  other  coun- 

*TW  pmten  were  profoundly  affected  by  the  fear  that  they  would  be  sup- 
by  a  cheaper  class  of  labor,     Tbc  continuance  of  the  restriction  on 
working  the  machine  is  due  to  the  persistence  of  thi£  fear.    See 
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tries,  where  the  linotype  is  in  use.*  No  tendency  to  replace 
male  with  female  labor  has  ever  appeared.  The  proportion  of 
female  to  male  operators  is  smaller  than  the  proportion  of  fcmak 
to  male  hand  compositors.  In  January,  1904,  the  number  of 
women  operating  typesetting  and  typecasting  machines  in  tbe 
United  States  and  Canada  was  520,  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  linotype  operators.*  The  number  of  women  engaged 
in  the  United  States  in  1900  as  printers  and  compositors  was 
15,875,*  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  printers 
and  cbmpositors. 

A  trade  union  rule  without  economic  justification  would 
probably  have  won  its  chief  success  at  the  outset  The  returns 
made  to  the  officers  of  the  Typogfraphical  Union  show  that 
so  far  from  the  union  losing  control  of  the  machine,  the  propor- 
tion of  union  to  non-union  operators  is  increasing.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  by  years  the  percentage  of  tmion  operators 
and  machine  tenders.*  At  the  present  time,  92^  per  cent  of  all 
machine  employees  according  to  these  returns  are  members  of  the 
union.**  In  no  other  branch  of  the  trade  does  the  union  control 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  workmen. 

PerccDtac^e  of  total  number. 
Z901  1909  iqa(. 

Male  Machine  Operators  93  93  94K 

Female  Machine  Operators 63  56  62$4 

Machine  Tenders  86  89  95 

Operator  Machinists  lOO  90  93 

A  consideration  of  the  technical  character  of  the  linotype 
confirms  the  conclusion  that  it  diflFers  from  many  machines  in 
requiring  for  its  most  profitable  operation  the  skill  of  the  super- 
seded handicraftsman.     The  amount  produced  on  a  linotype  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  skill  of  the  operator,  while  the  great 

*See  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  p.  407;  Radiguer,  Maitres  Imprimeun 
et  Ouvriers  Typographes,  p.  482. 

■  The  Typographical  Journal,  vol.  24,  No.  2,  p.  212. 

'Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Population,  Part  11,  p.  507. 

*  Compiled  from  The  Typographical  Journal,  vol.  18,  No.  11  (supplement); 
idem,  vol.  24.  No.  2,  p.  212. 

'The  census  made  by  the  union  officials  omits  more  non-unionists  than 
unionists,  but  the  conclusion  as  to  the  tendency  is  not  weakened  by  sndi 
omissions. 
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mass  of  labor-saving  inventions  reduce  the  work  of  the  laborer 
to  that  of  tending  the  machine.  Every  part  of  the  hand  com- 
positor's knowledge  is  useful  to  the  machine  operator,  except 
an  acquaintance  with  the  location  of  the  case  boxes,  and  instead 
the  operator  must  learn  the  keyboard  of  the  machine.  In  addi- 
tion, the  operator  must  think  far  more  quickly.  He  must  not 
only  know  the  same  things,  but  he  must  be  able  to  use  knowledge 
more  rapidly.^ 

The  real  merit  of  the  policy  of  the  Typographical  Uni'on  was 
that  it  secured  for  its  members  an  opportunity  to  show  to  the 
employer  that  the  union  printer  was  more  profitable  than  the 
unskilled  workman  as  a  machine  operator.  This  policy  required 
the  frank  recognition  of  the  machine,  its  honest  working  and  fair 
concessions  to  employers  during  the  period  of  machine  appren- 
ticeship. 

George  £.  Barnett. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

'The  present  linotype  operators  were  trained  at  hand  composition.  As 
this  method  of  production  falls  more  and  more  into  disuse,  it  is  a  grave 
question  whether  apprenticeship  in  a  printing  office  will  form  a  sufficient 
training  for  the  operators.  The  knowledge  of  spelling,  punctuation  and 
capitalization  which  the  apprentice  gets  from  hand  composition  will  probably 
have  to  be  obtained  in  trade-schools,  or  the  apprentices  intended  for  linotype 
operators  will  be  recruited  from  a  better  educated  class  of  boys.  For  some 
time,  however,  this  will  not  be  an  urgent  question. 


CENSUS  STATISTICS  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

THERE  is  no  leading  country  in  which  the  relations  of  widdy 
different  races  are  so  important  as  in  the  United  Statu. 
As  a  natural  result  of  this,  there  is  no  country  in  which  statisti- 
cal investigation  of  race  questions  is  so  highly  developed,  or  in 
which  the  records  cover  so  long  a  time.     In  Europe  it  is  not 
customary  to  recognize  or  emphasize  the  race  classification  of 
the  population  in  statistical  returns.     In  India  the  race  classi- 
fication   while    recognized    is   subsidiary    to    that   of   religioA 
and  of  language.     In  American  countries  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States  where  race  relations  are  as  complex  and  as  diverse 
as  they  are  with  us,  the  statistical  method  is  imperfectly  developed 
or  of  recent  introduction.     The  main  sources  of  statistical  infor- 
mation, therefore,  regarding  race  relations  are  the  figures  for 
the  United  States  and  those  for  several  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands. 

Since  the  Civil  War  the  statistical  study  of  certain  aspects  of 
race  questions  in  the  United  States  has  been  entered  upon  \ff 
different  governmental  agencies.  The  Department  of  Agricfll- 
ture  has  made  investigations  of  the  diet  and  food  supply  of 
negroes  and  of  whites  with  especial  reference  to  the  bodily  heat 
and  the  energy  it  can  produce.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
made  a  number  of  suggestive  reports  upon  the  condition  of  ncpo 
communities  in  certain  typical  localities.  Various  municipJ 
health  reports  throw  light  upon  the  vital  statistics  of  the  two 
races.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  gathered  much  inform^ 
tion  regarding  the  educational  development  of  negroes  and 
whites.  But  no  one  of  these  and  perhaps  not  all  of  them  com- 
bined have  furnished  or  are  furnishing  at  the  present  time  a* 
much  information  regarding  the  statistics  of  race  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Census  Bureau.*  It  is  of  the  highest  importanct 
that  the  information  thus  gathered  should  be  carefully  and  intd- 
ligently  interpreted  and  its  lessons  correctly  read.  The  objed 
of  this  paper  is  to  state  certain  conclusions  to  which  I  have 

especially  Census  Bulletin  8  entitled  "Negroes  in  the  United  StatesT 
Kton,  1904- 
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brought  by  my  statistical  studies  of  the  subject  and  especially 
the  recent  census  figures* 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  divided  by  the  census 
ums  into  four  classes,  the  native  white  of  native  parents,  the 
live  white  of  foreign  born  parents,  that  is,  the  children  of 
Dmigranls,  the  immigrant  or  foreign  born  white  class,  and  the 
her  races  than  the  whitCj  sometimes  called  conectively  the 
lored,  perhaps  niore  accurately  described  as  the  '*non*Cau- 
Biana."  The  most  accurate  description  of  them  is  to  enumerate 
t  great  races  to  which  they  belong,  namely,  the  negro,  Indian 
d  Mongolian.  Of  this  fourth  group,  the  non-Caucasians,  more 
nineieen-twenticths  are  negroes  and  therefore  when  state- 
its  arc  made,  as  I  shall  be  compelled  sometimes  to  make 
not  for  the  negroes  but  for  the  non-Caucasians,  it  will 
understood  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  these  are  negroes  and 
lot  is  true,  therefore,  of  the  non-Caucasians  is  probably  true 
ihe  negroes.  These  four  classes  correspond  roughly  to  four 
rades  of  economic  well-being,— the  native  white  of  native 
at  the  top,  the  negroes,  Indians,  and  Mongolians  at  the 
Bttom.  Now  it  is  a  general  fact  that  the  lower  the  scale  of 
Wnomic  well-being  the  less  accurate  on  the  average  will  be  the 
tewers  to  questions  put  them.  A  measure  of  this  can  be  derived 
the  answers  to  the  age  question.  It  can  be  easily  proved 
the  errors  in  reporting  ages  among  the  immigrant  white  are 
tout  twice  as  numerous  as  among  the  native  white  and  among 
-Caucasians  alx)ut  twice  as  numerous  as  among  the 
t  white.  Where  age  is  stated  erroneously  it  is  usually 
at  a  round  number  as  a  multiple  of  5.  Tlie  excess  in 
fcported  number  at  these  multiples  of  5  over  the  estimated 
ntmiber  is  thus  a  measure  of  the  acairacy  of  the  figures. 
excess  in  1900  among  persons  between  twenty-eight  and 
o  years  of  age  inclusive  for  the  native  whites  was  12.4  per 
of  the  total  estimated  number  at  multiples  of  5*  for  the 
bom  white  29.8,  and  for  the  negro  81.2,  What  is  true 
Ac  inaccuracies  in  the  field  of  age  statistics  is  probably  true 
otiicr  sorts  of  inaccuracies.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  negro 
than  of  the  white  is  homeless  and  therefore  likely 
tted  by  enumerators  instructed  to  visit  every  home  in 
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the  country.  In  Maryland  a  careful  recount  of  nearly  63,000 
people  was  had  a  few  months  after  the  census  day  in  the  effort 
to  detect  suspected  fraud.  The  recount  showed  that  in  tiiC 
original  count  the  omissions  among  negroes  had  been  3.7  per 
cent,  and  among  whites  1.3  per  cent.  These  omissions  were 
probably  greater  than  in  the  general  population,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  per  cent,  of  omissions  among  n^roes  is  twice 
as  great  as  the  per  cent,  among  whites. 

There  is  no  race  question  upon  which  we  have  so  great  a 
lack  of  scientific  information  at  the  present  time  as  that  of  tbc 
degree  of  direct  intermixture  of  the  two  races.  Public  opimoo 
at  the  South  seems  to  be  almost  unanimqus  in  its  belief  tha^ 
since  the  Civil  War  and  emancipation,  intermixture  of  the  two 
races  has  decreased  and  that  the  mulatto  population  at  the  present 
time  is  largely  the  offspring  of  mulattoes  alone  or  of  mulattott 
and  negroes,  and  that  there  has  been  relatively  little  new  inftisioii 
of  white  blood.  But  no  statistical  basis  for  this  opinion  existSi 
and  general  observation  on  a  question  so  difficult  and  delicate 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  slippery  foundation  for  the  bdiet 
Questions  on  this  point  were  introduced  into  the  censuses  of 
1850,  i860,  1870,  1880  and  1890,  and  the  results  were  tabulated 
and  published  for  each  of  these  censuses  except  1880.  Prior  to 
1890  the  question  was  asked  in  substantially  the  same  terms,  that 
is,  simply  the  number  of  mulattoes.  In  1890  unfortunatdy  it 
was  sought  to  amplify  the  question  and  Congress  required  fe 
Census  Office  to  report  the  number  of  mulattoes,  quadroons  and 
octoroons.  Such  precision  in  this  field  is  unobtainable  and,  ifl 
natural  reaction  against  the  misleading  results  obtained  in  1891^ 
the  Office  in  1900  omitted  the  question  entirely.  I  cannot  fed 
that  this  was  wise.  The  results  obtained  in  1850,  i860  and 
1870  for  the  whole  United  States  showed  substantial  agreement, 
the  per  cent,  of  mulattoes  among  the  total  negroes  having  been 
reported  as  in  1850,  11.2;  in  i860,  13.2;  in  1870,  12.0.  These 
figures  cannot  be  accepted  as  showing  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  mulattoes  down  to  the  Civil  War  and  a  slight  decrease 
after  that  time,  much  less  can  the  slightly  larger  proportion  of 
mulattoes  reported  in  1890  (15.2  per  cent.)  with  a  different 
form  ^t  question  be  regarded  as  any  evidence  of  an  increase  oi 
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:e  mixture  since  emancipation,  but  the  general  conclusion  that 
tween  one-eighth  and  one-ninth  of  the  negro  population  at 
ml  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  was  mulatto  may  be  regarded 
probable. 

I  believe  that  if  the  question  should  be  repeated  in  1910  in 

Jtantially  the  same  terms  as  those  employed  in  1850,  i860, 

Ijo  and  1880,  the  results  would  be  likely  to  indicate  far  more 

irately  than  general  observation  can  do  whether  the  pro- 

srtion   of    mulattoes    among   the    negroes    has    increased    or 

?d  since  emancipation.     To  establish  this,  one  need  not 

liore  that  the  reported  percentages  at  former  censuses  were 

All  that  would  be  necessary  for  such  a  result  would 

that  the  question  put  in  substantially  the  same  terms  at  inter- 

during  half  a  century  would  secure  answers  which  if  not 

itirely  accurate  would  at  least  err  in  the  same  direction  and  by 

It  the  same  amount. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  nine  and  one-fifth  million 

under  the  United  States  flag,  including  those  in  Porto 

),  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  the  negroes  of  continental 

Fttited  States.     This  does  not  include  the  negritoes,  much  less 

Malays,  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     In  continental  United 

excluding  Alaska  and  our  insular  accessionSj  there  are 

It  eight  and  five-sixths  million  negroes*     Nearly  nine-tenths 

fhon  (89.7  per  cent)  live  in  the  southern  states,  that  is,  the 

south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  the  Ohio  River  and  the 

of  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri.     The  per  cent, 

in  the  southern  states,  however,  is  very  slowly  decreas- 

In  i860, 92.2  per  cent,  were  living  there ;  in  1880,  90.5  per 

m  1900,  89.7  per  cent,  or  in  other  words,  in  i860,  78 

anx>ng  each  i.ooo  in  the  country  were  living  outside  of 

Souths  in  1900^  103  in  each  1,000,     Apparently  there  was 

:ible  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  negroes  as  a 

■he  upheaval  in  the  Civil  War.     Then  followed  a  period 

relative  quiescence,  but  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  there 

an  increase  in  the  northward  current  of  negro  migration, 

ly  to  northern  cities.     That  the  negro  population  in  our 

cities  is  increasing  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  white 

ition  appears  clearly  when  the  totals  of  the  two  races  are 
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obtained  for  the  thirty-eight  cities  which  had  at  least  100,000 
inhabitants  in  1900.  The  increase  of  negroes  in  these  dties, 
1890  to  1900,  was  38.0  per  cent,  and  that  of  whites  32.7  per 
cent,  and  in  the  five  southern  cities  of  this  class,  Baltimore^ 
Washington,  Louisville,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  the  increase 
of  whites  was  20.8,  and  of  negroes  25.8  per  cent  Washii^ton 
was  the  only  southern  city  of  this  class  in  which  the  negro  popih 
lation  did  not  increase,  1890  to  1900,  with  greater  rapidity  than 
the  white.  This  rapid  increase  of  the  negro  population  in  Ae 
larger  cities  of  the  country  is  the  more  significant,  becanse 
thirty-three  of  these  thirty-eight  cities  he  in  the  north  and  west 
and  therefore  increase  of  their  negro  population  usually  results 
from  long  distance  migration,  and  because  also  the  negro  popula- 
tion of  smaller  cities  and  of  country  districts  has  been  increas- 
ing as  a  rule  less  rapidly  than  the  white  population. 

There  is  no  traceable  tendency  to  a  separation  between  nq^roei 
and  whites  in  the  South  whereby  the  negro  population  is  becom- 
ing more  predominant  in  the  rural  districts  and  the  white  pqw* 
lation  in  the  cities.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  on  this  point  is 
that  derived  from  the  242  cities  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  States,  which  had  at  least  2,500  inhabitants  bodi 
in  1890  and  in  1900,  and  for  which,  therefore,  the  race  composi- 
tion of  the  population  was  separately  returned.  The  negro 
population  of  these  242  places  increased  between  1890  and  1900 
by  21.7  per  cent.,  the  white  population  by  26.5  per  cent  Tbe 
negro  population  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  States  outside  tbcse 
242  places  increased  16.4  per  cent,  while  the  white  population 
outside  these  242  places  increased  25.0  per  cent  The  figures 
show  the  remarkable  fact,  which  so  far  as  I  know  is  unparalleled, 
that  the  growth  of  white  population  in  the  South  has  been  almost 
as  rapid  in  the  country  districts  as  in  the  cities.  Whether  this 
means  that  the  white  population  is  betaking  itself  more  to  agri- 
culture, it  would  be  difficult  to  assert  from  the  figures.  The 
negro  population  is  increasing  in  southern  cities  about  one-thirf 
faster  than  in  country  districts.  Or,  the  facts  may  be  stated  pc^ 
haps  more  intelligibly  in  this  way.  In  the  242  southern  cities  for 
which  the  race  figures  are  distinguished  both  for  1890  and  fcf 
1900,  there  were  in  1890,  464  negroes  to  1,000  whites;  in  Vfl 
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were  447,  a  decrease  of  17.     Meantime,  in  the  country  dis- 

ricta  there  were  in  1890,  522  negroes  to  1,000  whites,  and  in  1900 

rrc  were  486,  a  decrease  of  36.     These  figfures  show  that  the 

:rcasc  in  the  proportion  of  negjoes  relative  to  whites  in  the 

)uthcrn  Stales  in  the  last  decade  has  been  twice  as  rapid  in 

country'  districts  as  in  the  cities. 

In  studying  the  increase  of  the  negro  population  it  must  be 

in  mind  that  the  figures  of  1870  are  admitted  to  be  seri- 

ily  inaccurate.     There  are  some  reasons  also  for  doubting  the 

of  the  census  of  the  negroes  in   1890.     In  order  to 

id  using  these  erroneous  or  questionable  figures  and  also  in 

to  base  the  computation  on  long  periods  of  time,  the  in- 

has  been  computed  by  each  of  the  five  twenty-year  periods 

the  nineteenth  century.    As  the  negro  problem  is  preeminently 

oi  interest  to  the  SoulJi  it  seems  fairer  to  compare  the  growth 

the  two  races  in  that  region.     Such  a  comparison  shows 

the  negro  population  of  the  South  increased  most  rapidly 

ibe  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  that 

rate  of  increase  steadily  declined  to  the  end  of  the  century, 

rate  of  increase  of  southern  whites  was  highest  not  from  1800 

l8ao,  but  1S40  to  t86o.     Perhaps  the  results  may  be  stated 

a  way  to  make  them  most  easily  intelligible  by  treating  the 

of  increase  of  whites  in  the  southern  States  in  the  given 

ily-ycar  period  as   100  and  comparing  with  it  the  rate  of 

of  southern  negroes  during  the  same  period  of  time, 

i-ing  tliis  metliod,  tJie  increase  of  the  southern  negroes, 

10  1820,  was  to  that  of  southern  whites  as  125  to  lOo,  that 

'  to  1840  was  1 10,  that  from  1840  to  1S60  was  87^  that 

uuiii  livjo  to  J  880  was  90,  and  that  from  1880  to  1900  was  57. 

figures  show  (hat  sitice   1840  the  increase  of  soutliem 

has  been  less  rapid  tlian  that  of  southern  whites,  that  the 

ise  I'rora  i860  to  1880  was  relatively  more  rapid  than  in  the 

ing  or  the  following  twenty-year  period,  suggesting  that 

of  war  and  of  reconstruction  affected  the  increase  of 

vhite  race  more  than  that  of  the  negroes.     At  the  beginning 

nineteenth  century  the  southern  negroes  were  increasing 

faster  than  the  srmthcni  wliiles.     At  the  end  of  it  they 

increasing  only  about  three-fifths  as  fast* 
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But  to  complete  the  presentation  of  the  results  reached  by 
the  Census  Bureau  on  this  point,  it  should  be  added  that  If  the 
results  for  the  last  twenty-year  period  be  analyzed  by  decades 
a  different  conclusion  is  indicated.  Comparison  of  the  rates  of 
growth  of  southern  negroes  and  southern  whites  for  those  two 
decades  shows  that  the  rate  of  increase  for  southern  negroes, 
1880  to  1S90,  was  to  that  of  southern  whites  as  55  is  to  100, 
while  in  the  decade  from  1S90  to  1900  it  was  as  68  to  100. 
I  confess  myself  skeptical  of  the  accuracy  of  these  figures.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  accept  results  which  show  on  their  face 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  southern  whites  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  less,  1890  to  1900,  tlian  it  was  18S0  to  189O1 
the  rate  falling  from  19,1  to  18,7,  while  that  for  southern  negroes 
in  the  same  area  was  much  greater  in  the  second  decade,  the  rate 
rising  from  10,6  to  1 5.7.  At  the  same  time  I  sec  nothing  t)etter  at 
present  than  to  mark  these  figures  as  questionable  and  to  suspend 
judgment  until  the  results  for  1910  are  published.  It  may  be  that 
the  increase  among  the  negroes  has  been  affected  by  the  marked 
prosperity  of  the  South  in  recent  years  and  has  been  affected 
more  conspicuowsly  than  the  figures  for  the  whites. 

With  reference  to  sex  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  an  excess 
of  females  among  the  neg^ro  population  of  the  United  States, 
while  this  is  not  true  either  of  the  Indians  or  of  the  native  whites. 
Strangely  enough,  this  excess  of  females  is  found  even  at  the 
very  earliest  ages.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  number  of  male 
children  bom  exceeds  the  number  of  female.  Among  lOO 
children  bom,  on  the  average  about  51  are  male  and  49  female. 
The  scanty  records  of  births  in  cities  where  the  negroes  consti- 
tute a  considerable  element  of  the  population,  show  that  in  this 
respect  the  negroes  conform  to  the  rule.  Yet  negro  children 
even  at  the  very  earliest  ages,  as  enumerated  by  the  census, 
show  an  excess  of  females  over  males*  This  is  tme  of  negro 
children  under  one  month,  and  of  each  of  the  four  other  sub- 
divisions of  age  under  one  year.  Indeed  it  is  true  for  every 
year  of  age  up  to  nine*  It  may  be  noted  that  this  anomaly 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  figures  for  1900.  Whether  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  that  census  first  made  the  distinction 
between  negro  population  and  the  total  colored,  including  the 
Indians  and  Mongolians,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
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In  the  city  population  of  the  United  States  as  a  rule,  females 
outnumber  the  males.  This  g^eneralization  holds  true  of  the 
great  majority  of  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is 
more  true  of  the  negroes  than  tt  is  of  the  whites.  In  the  south- 
cm  cities  and  towns  having  at  least  2,500  inhabitants  in  1900, 
there  were  9  more  negro  females  than  males  in  each  100  of 
negro  population.  Among  children  the  two  sexes  were  approx- 
imately eqnaJ  in  numbers,  so  that  if  the  figures  allowed  us  to 
exclude  the  children  the  preponderance  of  females  would  be 
still  greater.  The  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  large  measure 
in  the  greater  demand  and  greater  opportunity  for  female  labor 
in  cities. 

At  the  present  time  rather  more  than  half  of  the  negroes 
over  ten  years  of  age  are  able  to  write.  The  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  has  decreased  rapidly  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  1890 
it  was  57.1,  while  in  1900  it  was  45-5-  This  rapid  decrease 
in  negro  illiteracy  has  gone  on  parallel  with  the  rapid  decrease 
of  illiteracy  among  whites.  At  the  present  time  the  negroes  as 
a  race  show  about  seven  times  the  proportion  of  illiterates  that 
the  whites  do  and  about  four  times  the  proportion  of  illiterates 
found  among  southern  whites,  and  these  ratios  between  the  two 
races  have  not  materially  clianged  since  1S90.  Illiteracy  is 
much  more  prevalent  in  the  country  districts  than  it  is  in  the 
cities.  About  half  of  the  negroes  living  outside  cities  having 
at  least  25,000  inhabitants  are  illiterate,  while  in  these  cities  less 
than  one-third  are  illiterate.  The  rapid  development  of  the  edu- 
cational system  among  negroes  in  the  South  has  left  clear  traces 
upon  the  proportion  of  illiterates  in  the  several  age  classes.  The 
highest  proportion  of  illiterates  is  found  among  negroes  at  least 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  the  lowest  among  negroes  ten  to  four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  diiference  between  these  two  age  limits 
is  rather  greater  than  the  difterence  between  city  and  country 
negroes,  the  illiteracy  of  all  negroes  over  sixty-five  being 
rather  greater  than  that  of  negroes  in  country  districts,  and  the 
illiteracy  of  negroes  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age  being 
rather  less  than  that  of  all  negroes  living  in  cities  having  at 
least  25*000  inhabitants.  If  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among 
negroes  should  continue  to  dwindle  in  the  future  as  rapidly  as 
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it  did,  1890  to  1900,  an  improbable  contingency,  negro  illiteracy 
would  disappear  by  1940. 

No  noteworthy  results  appear  from  the  statistics  of  marital 
condition  among  the  negroes.  They  correspond  closely  with 
the  statistics  for  southern  whites,  the  main  differences  being 
that  the  race  has  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  widowed 
and  divorced  persons  and  that  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  adult  negroes  who  were  mar- 
ried, while  among  southern  whites  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  who  were  married.  Both  races  show  a  decided 
increase  in  early  marriages,  this  being  true  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  and  probably  the  result  of  the  high  prosperity  which 
prevailed  immediately  before  1900. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  suggestions  derived  from  the 
analysis  of  the  figures  for  the  Twelfth  Census  are  found  in  the 
statistics  of  occupations.  The  detailed  results  of  these  must  be 
regarded  as  open  to  some  question  since  the  classification  of 
occupations  is  perhaps  as  difficidt  a  problem  as  any  with  which 
the  Census  Bureau  has  to  grapple,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
figures  for  1890  and  1900  tnay  not  in  all  cases  be  strictly  com- 
parable.    Still  certain  salient  results  appear  to  be  establishedL 

Aniong  all  the  negroes  at  least  ten  years  of  age  about  five- 
eighths,  62.2  per  cent.,  are  engaged  in  money  getting  or  gainful 
occupations.  The  corresponding  proportion  among  southern 
whites  is  less  than  one-half  (46,9  per  cent.).  The  difference 
between  the  two  races  is  almost  entirely  explained  by  the  greater 
prevalence  of  money-getting  occupations  among  female  negroes, 
41.3  per  cent  of  the  negro  females  and  only  it. 8  per  cent,  of 
the  southern  white  females  reporting  a  gainful  occupation.  This 
fact  accounts  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  difference 
between  the  negroes  and  the  southern  whites.  An  explanation  of 
the  remaining  fourth  is  found  in  the  fact  that  negro  boys  go 
to  work  earlier  and  negro  men  retire  later  than  white  men.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  lower  the  earning  capacity  of  a 
productive  class  the  greater  the  quantity  of  labor  required  for 
its  support;  the  greater  the  prevalence,  therefore,  of  female 
labor,  of  child  labor  and  of  the  labor  of  old  men.  Part  of  this 
greater  prevalence  of  child  labor  and  old  man  labor  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  negroes  are  predominantly  engaged  in  agricul- 
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fea^d  that  this  industry  affords  greater  opportunities  than 
i  others  for  the  work  of  children  and  old  men.     Yet  this 
only  partly  accounts  for  the  difiference, 
l*he  most  itnportant  specific  occupations  for  the  negroes  are 
Ihose  of  agricuhural  laborers,  farmers,  planters  and  overseers, 
and  laborers  not  specified.     These  three  classes  are  probably 
»re  numerous  than  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
[agriculture,  for  the  number  of  laborers  not  specified  who  were 
^tngaged  in  other  occupations  than  agriculture  is  probably  greater 
'llian  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  and  not 
'ttiolled  in  any  one  of  these  three  occupations.     The  total  niun- 
;ber  of  southern  negroes,  with  the  few  Indians  and  Mongolians 
I  engaged  in  this  line  of  industry,  increased  between   1890  and 
1900  by  30.4  per  cent.,  the  southern  whites  in  the  same  occupa- 
tions increasing  in  the  same  period  by  43.5  per  cent     As  a 
Ttsuk  the  non-Caucasians  constituted  in  1890  444  per  cent  of 
|llw  population  in  these  classes,  while  in  1900  they  constituted 
•4^.0  per  cent     These  three  classes  together  include  two-thirds 
|oiail  the  negro  breadwinners.     In  a  number  of  specific  occupa- 
[tkins  involving  some  degree  of  skill,  the  n on- Caucasians  in  the 
constituted  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
lunihcr  of  laborers  in  the  South  in  1900  than  they  did  in  iSgo. 
^This  statement  holds  true  for  launderers  and  laundresses,  car- 
iters,  barbers,  tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives,  and  engi- 
and  firemen    (not  locomotive).     In  some  other  leading 
Llions  the  negroes  were  more  numerously  represented  in 
than  in  1890.     These  include  in  the  professional  classes^ 
and  clergjTiien,  and  in  the  skilled  labor  classes,  miners 
larrymen  and  iron  and  steel  workers, 
ilc  the   future  of  the  negro   race  in  the  United   States 
to  be  essentially  an  industrial  and  economic  question, 
\g  upon  their  efficiency  in  comparison  with  classes  of  the 
lation  who  compete  with  them  in  their  staple  occupations^ 
net  results  of  these  various  and  complex  industrial  changes 
*haps  best  be  measured  by  the  iHtai  statistics  of  the  race. 
isus  Bureau  has  no  direct  infonnation  regarding  births 
»gcs.     Its  infonnation  regarding  deaths  itf  confined  to 
population  living  in  the  registration  area  and  aniount- 
to  between  one-seventh  and  one-eighth  (13*4  per  cent.)  of 
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the  entire  negro  population  of  the  country,  over  93  per  cent  of  it 
living  in  cities.  The  death-rate  of  n^roes  in  the  registratioa 
area  in  1900  was  reported  as  30.2  per  thousand,  that  of  the  wUtts 
in  the  same  area  being  17.3.  But  of  the  n^roes  in  this  area 
the  majority  were  female  and  the  female  is  the  healthier  so. 
They  were  also  predominantly  adult  and  the  adult  years  are 
the  healthier  ages.  To  allow  for  these  differences  a  compafa- 
tion  has  been  made  to  ascertain  what  the  death-rate  for  the 
negroes  for  the  whole  country  would  be,  if  the  deatfa-nte 
observed  in  the  registration  area  for  each  sex  and  each  age  had 
been  true  of  the  negroes  of  that  sex  and  age  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  On  this  basis  the  estimated  ntigto  death-rate  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  is  34.2  instead  of  30.2,  or  just  aboot 
double  that  of  the  whites. 

In  1890  the  death-rate  of  the  negroes  in  the  r^stration  area 
as  distinguished  from  the  Indians  and  Mongolians  was  not  ooa- 
puted-  That  of  the  three  races  combined,  ninetcen-twentidbf 
being  negroes,  was  in  1890  29.9,  and  in  1900, 29.6  per  thousand,! 
decrease  of  three  deaths  per  10,000.  In  the  same  area  the  death- 
rate  of  whites  in  1890  was  19.  i  and  in  1900,  17.3,  a  decrease 
of  18  per  10,000.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  these  figures  maf 
be  accepted  as  indicative  of  the  actual  changes.  They  are  sub- 
mitted not  as  entirely  trustworthy,  but  as  the  best  infonnatioa 
available. 

Indirect  evidence  of  the  birth-rate  among  the  negroes  maybe 
obtained  by  computing  the  number  of  children  under  five  yeart 
of  age  to  each  1,000  women  fifteen  to  forty-four.  These  con^ 
tations  show  a  very  marked  decline  between  1880  and  1900  ia 
the  proportion  of  negro  children,  but  show  that  the  proportion  of 
children  at  the  present  time  is  greater  for  negroes  than  for  whittt 

But  when  the  country  is  considered  in  sections  separating  4t 
population  of  the  South  from  that  of  the  North,  different  resJB 
appear.  Negroes,  as  a  whole,  have  a  larger  proportion  of  Bvinj 
children  than  whites,  but  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  alio ; 
true  that  southern  negroes  have  at  present  a  smaller  proporti* 
of  living  children  than  southern  whites,  and  northern  negroes 
have  a  smaller  proportion  of  living  children  than  northcrt 
whites.  The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  children  stated  i» 
the  preceding  paragraph,   in  other   words,   is   fundamental^ 
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g^eogjaphical  or  sectional   difference  and   not   a   racial   one. 
[rocs  have  a  high  prof)ortion  of  children  not  because  they 
negroes,  but  because  nine-tenths  of  them  hve  in  the  South 
id  show  the  effect  of  influences  which  estabHsh  a  high  birth- 
te  there.     The  South   at  the  present  time  is   increasing  in 
ilation   faster  than   the   North,   with   all   its   immigration, 
^ly  because  1,000  white  women  at  the  North,  fifteen  to  forty- 
years  of  age»  could  show  at  the  census  only  470  children 
five  years  of  age,  while  at  the  South  1,000  negro  women 
those  ages  could, show  621  children,  and  1,000  white  women 
\ll  children.     In  the  southern  States  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
ic  proportion  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  to  1,000  women 
of  chil(M>eanng  ages  was  about  the  same  for  the  two  races. 
The  imniediatc  result  of  the  Civil  War,  emancipation  and  recon- 
[jtniciion.  was  to  decrease  slightly  the  number  of  white  women 
id  increase  the  number  of  negro  children,  so  that  in  1880  for 
1*000  women  of  the  specified  race  and  of  child-bearing  age,  there 
"Wrin  the  South  82  more  negro  than  white  children.     In  1890 
difference  in  favor  of  the  negro  race  had  sunk  to  17,  and  in 
it  had  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  an  excess  of  12 
tc  children. 


The  American  negro,  after  the  turmoil,  of  Civil  War  and  recon- 
rlion,  found  liimself  thrown  on  his  own  resources  as  he 
ne\cr  been  before.  This  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  a 
of  rapid,  almost  revolutionary,  industrial  change  in  the 
a  diange  which  did  not  at  first  affect  seriously  the  staple 
upon  which  most  of  the  negro's  labor  as  a  slave  had  been 
E,  but  whicli  apparently  is  beginning  to  affect  even  those. 
•eddn^  other  avenues  of  self-support  than  agriculture  and 
service,  he  is  seriously  handicapped  by  unfamiliarity 
such  worfc»  a  lack  of  native  aptitude  for  it,  so  it  is  alleged, 
of  the  capital  often  requisite,  and  a  preference  on  the 
most  of  the  whites,  even  when  other  things  are  equal, 
*l  Ihcy  seldom  are,  to  employ  members  of  their  own  race.  In 
Pke  indttstrial  competition  thus  begun  the  negro  seems  during 
last  decade  to  have  slightly  lost  ground  in  most  of  those 
occupations  in  which  the  ser\-ices  are  rendered  largely  to 
ties.      He  has  gained  in  the  two  so-called  learned  professions 
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of  teachers  and  dergjinen.  He  has  gained  in  the  two  skilled 
occupations  of  miner  or  quarryman  and  iron  or  steel  worker. 
He  has  gained  in  the  occupations,  somewhat  ill-defined  so  far 
as  the  degree  of  skill  required  is  indicated,  of  sawing  or  planing, 
mill  employee,  and  nurse  or  midwife.  He  has  gained  in  the 
class  of  servants  and  waiters.  On  the  other  side  of  the  balance 
sheet  he  has  lost  ground  in  the  South  as  a  whole  in  the  following 
skilled  occupations :  carpenter,  barber,  tobacco  and  cigar  factory 
operative^  fisherman,  engineer  or  fireman  (not  locomotive)  and 
probably  blacksmith*  He  has  lost  ground  also  in  the  following 
industries  in  which  the  degree  of  skill  implied  seems  somewhat 
uncertain:  Iaundr>'  work,  hackman  or  teamster,  steam  railroad 
employee,  housekeeper  or  steward.  The  balance  seems  not  fav- 
orable. It  suggests  that  in  the  competition  with  white  labor  to 
which  the  negro  is  being  subjected  he  has  not  quite  held  his  own. 

These  figures  of  occupations  seem  to  me  to  furnish  the  best 
statistical  clue  yet  obtained  for  an  understanding  of  the  indus- 
trial and  social  changes  affecting  this  question  in  the  South.  My 
interpretation  of  their  meaning  might  be  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  when  the  negroes  are  increasing  more  slowly  than 
the  whites^  as  they  are  at  present  in  the  Souths  it  should  not  be 
expected  that  they  would  increase  as  fast  as  whites  in  the  skilled 
occupations.  This  objection  seems  to  me  to  invert  the  true  order 
of  causation^  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Should  we  not 
rather  say  that  southern  negroes  are  increasing  at  the  present 
time  only  two-thirds  as  fast  as  southern  whites,  while  from 
iSoo  to  1S40  they  increased  faster  and  from  1840  to  1880  nearly 
as  fast,  because  they  are  not  succeeding  in  entering  new  t>ccupa- 
tions  or  prospering  as  well  in  their  old  as  the  competing  race 
is  doing? 

If  this  view  of  the  process  is  correct,  then  one  may  add  in  clos- 
ing that,  as  these  occupation  figures  throw  much  light  upon  the 
causes,  so  the  figures  of  an  almost  stationary  death-rate  for 
negroes  compared  with  a  rapidly  deijreasing  death-rate  for 
whites,  and  an  apparently  declining  birth-rate  for  negroes  com- 
pared with  an  actually  increasing  birth-rate  for  southern  whites, 
are  the  best  statistical  keys  to  its  effects. 

Walter  F.  Willcox* 
Cornell  University. 


THE    POLITICAL    MACHINE. 


'  I  "HE  political  machine  is  the  organization  which  arranges 
■^  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  public  offices,  pre- 
sents their  claims  to  the  voters,  brings  out  the  latter  on  registra- 
tion and  election  days,  checks  the  count  of  votes  when  cast,  and 
sees  that  its  candidates,  if  elected,  are  installed  in  office.  In 
attending  to  these  and  all  other  incidental  details  of  a  campaign 
it  provides  the  needed  funds  and  workers. 

In  spite  of  the  predominance  thus  acquired  in  our  elections  the 
real  nature  of  the  machine  is  almost  unknown  and  disregarded 
among  the  mass  of  voters,  who  nevertheless  depend  blindly  upon 
it  for  much  that  we  take  as  a  matter  of  course  in  our  political 
existence.  In  the  efforts  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  to  avoid 
parties  they  carefully  ignored  them  in  Constitution  and  statutes, 
but  this  ostrich^like  policy  has  failed  to  eliminate  them  or  the 
organization  which  is  involved  in  their  existence,  until  we  are 
forced  to  recognize  them,  in  a  grudging  and  repressive  way,  and 
are  beginning  to  make  laws  for  their  curbing.  As  yet  we  have 
only  begun,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  an  election, 
using  that  word  in  its  broader  sense,  is  done  before  the  election 
laws  begin  to  apply,  while  much  of  that  preliminary  work  is 
accomplished  before  the  average  voter  realizes  that  the  campaign 
is  on.     The  machine  as  such  does  not  seek  publicity. 

If  we  could  imagine  all  political  organization  wiped  out  of 
existence  before  *an  election  opened,  who  would  burden  himself 
with  the  work  it  used  to  do?  And  yet  when  primary  or  election 
days  come  tlie  voter  takes  it  for  granted  that  some  one  will 
provide  him  with  a  straight  party  ticket  or  an  assorted  ballot 
to  choose  from,  much  as  he  would  select  his  dinner  from  a  menu, 
tliough  he  may  never  know  hoM^  it  was  all  arranged  and  will 
probably  denounce  the  machine  which  did  his  work  for  him* 
His  own  indifference  in  the  matter  beforehand  is  shown  at  the 
ballot  box  when  he  is  forced,  as  he  often  is,  to  a  choice  between 
two  evils. 
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In  the  campaign  which  follows  the  nominations  he  becomes 
further  indebted  to  the  organization.  Newspapers,  pamphlets, 
speeches  and  popular  demonstrations  coach  him  upon  the  matters 
at  issue,  present  the  argximents  from  every  side,  and  show  him 
what  the  condition  of  public  feeling  may  be.  Whether  he  asks 
for  it  or  not  he  receive  a  complete  education  on  public  matters 
which  is  again  inspired  or  instilled  by  the  all  pervasive  if  unseen 
machine,  and  the  machinists,  so  often  denounced  for  their  igno- 
rance, become  the  educators  of  a  nation.  It  is  not  a  small  burden 
which  is  thus  lifted  from  our  shoulders.  When  a  candidate  and 
his  supporters  address  large  audiences  night  after  night  and  dur- 
ing the  day  as  well,  the  clerical  work,  the  advertising,  the 
renting  of  halls  and  all  the  details  of  management  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  work  involved,  while  at  the  same  time  every  effort 
is  expended  to  secure  the  best  of  speakers. 

In  "getting  out  the  vote"  on  election  day  even  greater  efforts 
are  made,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  old  campaigner,  and  per- 
haps in  its  advantages  to  the  community,  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant work  of  all.  It  is  there  that  the  discipline  of  the  rank  and 
file  comes  into  play.  All  of  the  small  cogs  and  pinions  of  the 
machine  are  thrown  into  action,  and  the  party  workers,  sometimes 
better  known  as  ward  heelers,  set  out  in  search  of  votes,  not  with 
the  highwayman's  methods  of  earlier  days,  but  with  the  legitimate 
means  to  which  such  work  is  now  more  successfully  restricted. 
For  though  the  speeches  are  made  to  the  thousands^  the  vote  get- 
ting is  aimed  at  the  individual,  and  candidates  and  managers 
must  be  able  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last  voter  in  these  days  of  com- 
petition. It  would  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  know  the  extent 
of  the  industry.  There  are  few  voters  in  our  large  cities  whose 
names,  faces,  residences,  occupations,  and  perhaps  more*  are  not 
known  to  some  one  in  the  armies  of  party  workers,  and  each 
individual  will  be  checked  off  as  he  votes  or  hunted  up  if  he  fails 
to  appear,  without  realizing,  perhaps,  that  anyone  else  is  con- 
cerned in  his  movements. 

This  means  expensive  preparation  beforehand  as  well  as  hard 
work  on  election  day.  With  all  the  abuse,  desen-^ed  and  other- 
wise, which  we  heap  upon  it,  tt  is  the  machine  which  gets 
out  the  vote  and  prevents  us  from  losing  by  our  failure  to 
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exercise  it  the  hard  won  right  to  a  voice  in  our  ^vernment 
Under  present  conditions  the  failure  of  voters  to  register  and 
vote,  from  carelessness  or  indifference,  is  a  constant  cause  for 
regret.  Without  the  help  of  the  precinct  captain  and  his  helpers 
it  would  be  a  far  more  serious  cause  for  alarm. 

In  the  checks  on  the  count  of  ballots  which  opposing  machines 
provide  and  their  determination  to  see  that  their  successful  can- 
didates are  seated,  the  individual  is  protected  in  his  voting  and 
assured,  if  his  side  wins,  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  When  his 
ballot  is  cast  he  may  dismiss  the  matter  from  his  mind,  knowing 
that  forces  more  powerful  than  he  could  individually  exert,  are 
at  work  to  carrry  out  his  wishes.  He  casts  his  ballot,  and  in 
all  the  intricate  series  of  events  which  lead  up  to  and  follow 
that  act  the  self-interests  of  opposing  organizations  stand  guard 
over  his  interests  and  guarantee  their  protection.  If  any  eflfort 
is  made  to  throw  out  his  ballot,  a  power  far  greater  than  his 
stands  ready  to  appeal  to  the  law  in  his  behalf  and  invoke  for  him 
the  protection  of  the  courts.  He  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
perhaps  forgetting  that  he  owes  this  assistance  to  no  law  on  the 
statute  books,  but  merely  to  an  unofficial  group  of  men.  Indeed 
wc  might  say  that  the  law  has  entirely  shirked  the  principal 
features  of  the  election  for  which  it  professes  to  make  provision* 
Such  in  brief  is  the  voter's  debt  to  the  machine. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  might  naturally  expect  that  the  pub- 
lic, appreciating  the  value  of  the  services  performed,  would  in 
turn  seek  to  protect  those  services  and  improve  them.  We  never 
hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  them — indeed  we  cannot  do  with- 
out them.  It  is  true  that  our  laws  have  begun  to  take  notice 
in  some  degree  of  political  parties,  and  the  matter  is  receiving  stilt 
further  attention  in  public  discussion^  while  other  statutes  per- 
taining strictly  to  the  election  proper  have  encroached  upon  the 
powers  of  the  machine,  or  rather  have  occupied  ground  upon 
which  the  machine  had  encroached  when  this  ground  had  been 
neglected  by  the  law.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  laws,  instead 
of  helping  the  machine  in  its  useful  and  necessary  work  of  edu- 
cation, vote  production,  etc.,  have  rather  sought  to  curtail  its 
powers  and  resources,  making  its  work  so  much  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  expensive. 
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This  is  shown,  to  begin  with,  in  the  nomination  of  candidates, 
wherever  the  primary  laws  have  gone  into  effect     Former^ 
the  machine  could  name  its  men  without  opposition,  where 
to-day  it  must  frequently  call  into  action  the  whole  expensive 
organization  of  a  regular  election  day.     It  is  not  the  object  of 
this  article  to  discuss  the  obvious  advantages  of  good  primary 
laws,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  added  burden  they  laj 
upon  the  machine,  for  while  the  commtmity  sometimes  assumes 
some  pf  the  expenses  for  ballot  boxes,  etc,  which  the  rtachine 
formerly  paid,  the  latter  incurs  far  greater  difficulty  in  order  to 
maintain  its  position  and  do  the  work  which  we  demand  of  it 

In  the  Australian  ballot  box  we  find  another  cause  for  in- 
creased expense.     Manipulation  of  votes  is  prevented,  and  tbc 
organization  must  maintain  its  armies  of  party  workers,  to  prO' 
duce  the  necessary  votes  in  a  legitimate  manner. 

We  have  struck  the  machine  another  good  blow,  but  in  ord^^ 
to  meet  the  emergency  it  is  forced  to  organize  an  equipmec** 
which  costs  the  public  dearer  than  all  its  other  election  expcns^sS 
put  together.     If  a  city  has  thirty-five  wards  of  twenty-fiv^ 
precincts  each,  and  if  two  political  parties  maintain  three  me** 
apiece  in  each  precinct,  the  vote  hunters  alone  will  constitute   3 
small  army,  without  counting  the  higher  priced  men  at  ward  aod 
city  headquarters.     Formerly  this  army  was  not  needed,  as  a 
few  stout  heelers  with  a  properly  manipulated  ballot  box  could 
carry  a  ward,  but  now  that  the  law  provides  for  an  honest 
count  of  every  vote  the  organization  is  forced  to  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  byways  and  bring  them  in,  a  process  whicb 
entails  its  heaviest  burdens  upon  the  machine. 

After  the  election,  but  directly  affecting  it,  the  civil  service 
laws  take  effect;  and  just  when  we  are  demanding  of  tbe 
machine  the  most  complex  and  expensive  form  of  organization 
we  take  away  the  very  means  of  supporting  it.  To  the  machine 
the  spoils  of  victory  are  the  very  sinews  of  war,  without  which 
it  would  be  utterly  unable  to  carry  on  its  great  campaigB*- 
For  the  leaders  the  honors  may  be  a  sufficient  reward,  but  the 

my  of  followers  require  something  more,  and  the  organization 

ist  be  able  to  provide  them  with    "jobs"    if  it  is  to  dotb* 

wk  we  call  for.     The  machine,  after  assiuning  the  burdeo  ^ 
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^■le  whole  caropatgn.  is  frequently  compelted  to  hunt  up  the 
■Klifferent  voter  and  convey  him  to  the  polls  in  order  to  secure 
His  vote,  but  though  the  pubhc  cheerfully  avails  itself  of  all 
such  assistance  as  seems  to  be  provided  free,  there  is  an  indignant 
wail  when  public  office  is  used  as  a  means  for  paying  the  public 
■  expenses. 

H  Is  not  the  machine,  which  does  literally  indispensable  ser- 
Bke  to  the  community,  service  not  provided  by  law,  is  not  that 
^VUichine  entitled  lo  remuneration  for  its  work,  and  ought  not 
the  commimity  to  pay  for  what  it  uses? 

As  conditions  are  lo*day,  can  we  criticize  the  use  of  office  to 
Y  "political  debts*'  which  are  in  most  cases  nothing  more  than 
aimmumty's  debt  for  campaign  senHces?     The  critic  must 
be  an  ingrate  who  at  election  time  has  already  directly 
ailed  himself  of  the  benefits  of  the  machine's  work,  or  one 
m  has  neglected  his  duty  of  voting. 
"When    the  community   fails   to  provide  for  work  which   it 
demands  and  which  the  machine  supplies,  the  machine  is  justi- 
fi«<i  in  using   "jobs"    to  repay  its  workers,  and'  the  community 
'hich  tries  lo  get  the  service  free  is  to  blame  for  the  result 
rbich  it  charges  to  the  machine-     Great  political  campaigns  will 
run  themselves,  and  there  are  not  enough  people  in  this 
itry  who  can  afford  to  leave  their  occupations  to  do  it  for 
dng.  even  if  they  had  the  desire. 
And  this  is  not  said  in  the  way  of  criticizing  the  obvious 
itforas  which  have  been  introduced,   but  the  very  fact  that 
rinses  continue  in  spite  of  their  excellence  suggests  that  legisla- 
tion has  not  yet  reached  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Primary  laws,  the  Australian  ballot  box  and  Civil  Service 
wforni  arc  excellent  in  themselves,  but  they  represent  an  altcn 
Rtthcr  one-sidctl  development,  for  while  they  tend  always  toward 
we  curbing,  or  even  the  crushing  of  the  machine,  they  provide 
■ttle  or  no  assistance  for  it.  nor  yet  any  substitute  for  its  neces- 
*ty^x^rk.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  public  morals  alone,  it 
^  question  of  public  expense  as  well. 

instead  of  demanding  that  candidates  should  not  be 
iriy  selected,  the  community  would  offer  to  meet  the  expenses 
bir  nomination,  if  instead  of  forbidding  an  unfair  counL 
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of  votes,  it  would  undertake  to  meet  the  cost  of  an  honest 
gathering  of  a  full  vote,  if  instead  of  forbidding  the  use  of  public 
office  to  pay  for  campaign  services,  it  would  provide  sooie  other 
means  for  such  payment,  then  able  and  honest  men  could  engage 
in  politics  without  fear  of  that  public  criticism  which  now  de» 
mands  that  they  make  bricks  without  straw ;  but  instead  of  thi. 
the  community,  in  order  to  gain  its  ends,  forces  cumbersonr^ 
and  expensive  methods  upon  the  machine  without  beginning  -^ 
defray  the  cost,  and  then  wonders  why,  in  spite  of  such  prozni^ 
ing  reforms,  the  old  abuses  continue.  Such  abuses  in  tizc 
majority  of  cases  constitute  the  machine's  method  of  repaynij^ 
itself  for  its  outlay.  We  have  aimed  at  improving  our  decdon 
machinery  ''regardless  of  expense,"  and  public  offices  of  h^fi- 
est  importance,  with  public  franchises  of  incalculable  value,  hare 
gone  to  pay  the  cost. 

If  we  won't  g^ve  up  the  machinery — and  we  must  have  it— 
we  are  confronted  with  a  problem  of  every-day  occurrence,  tbc 
question  of  reducing  expenses.  At  present  we  pay  too  mudif 
and  in  specie  which  we  cannot  afford  to  use.  Official  positko 
should  be  primarily  directed  to  the  service  of  government,  not 
of  campaigning,  and  the  free  use  of  streets  and  public  utilities 
is  an  extravagant  price  to  pay  for  an  election.  We  arc  not 
absolutely  robbed  when  a  traction  company  apparently  gets  'ts 
franchise  for  nothing.  We  are  merely  paying  indirectly  fof 
campaign  expenses.  Perhaps  Tom  Burke  carried  six  wards  and 
the  city,  for  the  ticket  on  which  you  and  I  had  set  our  hearty 
as  we  considered  it  from  an  academic  standpoint,  and  now  tbe 
traction  interests  pay  him  a  handsome  commission  for  the  fno* 
chise.  which  covers  his  election  expenses,  and  a  little  more.  We 
certainly  couldn't  have  asked  him  to  do  our  own  work  for  tf 
for  nothing,  and  if  we  don't  pay  him  in  one  way  he  collects  iB 
another. 

With  primary  laws  and  the  Australian  Ballot  Box  System  ** 
have  improved  our  methods  in  the  production  of  votes.  Whe* 
we  devote  more  attention  to  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  pres- 
ent methods  and  relieve  the  machine  in  the  cost  of  its  neccssarj 
work,  each  vote  will  not  only  be  better,  but  it  will  cost  te 
community  less. 
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Already  we  see  indications  of  this.     Wliere  the  public  openly 
pays  the  cost  of  election  officials,  booths,  ballot  boxes»  ballots, 
etc.,   it    lifts  just  that  much   of  a   load  from  the  managers 
shoulders*     The  community  still  pays  the  expenses,  but  it  does 
so  openly,  by  law,  and  so  saves  the  rake-off  that  the  pohtician 
took,  as  a  contractor's  profit,  when  he  attended  to  those  matters 
for  us.      Reduced   expenses   for  the  manag;ers   mean   reduced 
extortions  from  the  public.     It  is  obvious  that  the  community 
cannot  directly  assume  all  expenses  of  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  who  seek  office.     If  we  did  it  would  cost  us  more  than  we 
pay  now,  with  all  the  rake-offs  which  we  so  lavishly  include. 
Our  machines  at  least  deserve  the  credit  for  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  and  the  corresponding  cost.     These  costs  fall 
under  three  general  heads  already  indicated — campaign  speeches, 
parades,  etc.,  election  day  efforts  to  poll  a  full  vote,  and  actual 
voting  expenses,  for  judges,  bootlis*  ballots  and  the  like.     The 
last  have  been  successfully  assumed  directly  by  the  public  in 
various  localities.     The  matter  of  polling  a  full  vote  is  sttll 
handled  in  a  most  extravagant  manner,  if  we  apply  the  present 
standards  of  business  methods.     On  the  one  haml,  a  separate 
group  of  workers  is  maintained  in  every  political  division  of 
the  city  for  every  complete  organization,  at  least  two  and  some- 
times more.     No  business  concern  would  duplicate  its  traveling 
agents  in  that  way.     On  the  other  hand,  these  workers  are  paid 
by   '*jobs,"   or  the  proceeds  of  franchises  purchased  from  the 
politicians  instead  of  the  city,  which  owned  thetn — not  an  eco- 
nomical method  for  the  city.     We  cannot  take  these  men  over 
into  the  ranks  of  public  employees,  as  we  have  done  in  places 
with  the  election  judges,  or  we  should  have  our  arms  full,  and 
yet  in  the  end  we  pay  the  cost     This  suggests  the  advisability 
of  doing  without  them.     We  cannot  dispense  with  the  results  of 
their  work,  the    "getting  out  of  the  vote.*'     Candidates  and 
parties  will  not  be  content  with  less,  and  the  public  needs  a 
stimulus  to  keep  it  votings   but   we  may,   perhaps,   find   other 
and  better  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  end.     The  idea  of 
a  tax  rebate  to  those  who  cast  their  ballots,  a  rebate  applied 
to  local  or  general  taxes  or  both,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
vote,  might  prove  even  more  effective  a  bait  to  the  cttizea  than 
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the  persuasive  invitation  of  the  apparent  stranger  who  waylays 
one  on  election  morning  with  the  appeal  to  cast  your  vote  early. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  would  not  touch  the  immense  numbers 
who  pay  no  taxes,  but  it  would  cover  the  class  whose  neghgence 
in  this  respect  is  bewailed  as  the  source  of  all  our  evils,  and 
would  at  least  have  a  tendency  to  call  out  more  citizens  than 
the  requirement  sometimes  seen  which  compels  a  man  to  pay 
a  poll  tax  before  he  votes.  It  seems  only  right  that  those 
who  take  a  hand  in  our  self-government  should  receive  more 
consideration  than  those  who  neglect  it,  and  anything  which 
will  bring  out  a  full  poll  in  some  less  extravagant  way  than 
the  present  method  will  be  a  saving  to  the  public.  Anything 
lost  in  such  tax  rebates  would  undoubtedly  be  made  good  by 
the  more  economical  administration  of  the  men  so  elected. 
The  plan  which  has  been  tried  in  one  State,  of  choosing  jurorfi 
from  those  who  fail  lo  vote,  is  another  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

There  remain  the  expenses  of  campaigning  proper,  speeches, 
hall  rent,  processions  and  the  various  other  features,  not  to 
omit  the  printing.  The  community  cannot  undertake  as  a  whole 
to  plead  before  itself  the  many  merits  of  rival  candidates  and 
platforms,  but  the  campaigns  may  become  less  expensive  for 
the  managers.  It  is  the  same  as  with  the  expenses  of  election 
ofHciais,  ballots  and  vote-getting.  The  public  needs  and  de- 
mands it,  and  would  better  pay  for  it  openly  and  economically. 
Since  !t  is  public  business,  we  might  save  the  considerable  item 
of  hall  rent  by  permitting  speakers  to  use  public  buildings  and 
schoc^houses  under  proper  regulations,  and  when  not  needed 
for  their  special  purposes.  We  would  at  least  know  what  it 
was  going  to  cost  us,  and  might  economize  a  little  in  franchises, 

Other  and  better  means  may  be  discovered  of  getting  public 
control  and  more  economical  management  of  what  is  really 
pubhc  business,  without  interfering  with  party  rights.  It  is 
not  denied  that  reform  campaigns  are  made,  sometimes  success- 
fully, with  honest  expenses  defrayed  by  honest  means,  but  such 
campaigns  are  intermittent,  occurring  only  when  the  regular 
organizations  become  too  corrupt,  and  they  do  not  have,  nor  can 
they  honestly  provide  themselves  with,  the  means  for  continuous 
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service  under  our  present  conditions*  When  their  immediate 
ends  are  accomplished  they  disband,  unHke  the  regular  parties, 
whose  standing  armies  are  constantly  maintained  at  pubHc  ex- 
pense, through  appointments  such  as  honest  reform  managers 
cannot  approve  of. 

Such  movements  as  that  for  direct  primaries  aim  to  break 
down  the  machine,  but  if  the  latter  with  its  superior  organiza- 
tion put  up  good  enough  men,  it  stands  to  win  until  the  charac- 
ter of  the  officials  it  is  forced  to  elect  finally  becomes  too  high 
to  countenance  illegal  means  of  raising  money  for  expenses, 
provided  those  expenses  are  not  taken  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  machine.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  country  when  the 
death  of  organization  removed  the  stimulus  to  intelligent  voting, 
reducing  us  to  a  condition  of  indifference  toward  our  birth- 
right, but  political  organizations  will  not  continue  in  business 
if  tiieir  expenses  are  increased^  while  their  sources  of  revenue 
are  cut  off.  Since  we  must  have  them,  we  may  look  for  the 
other  alternative,  the  reduction  of  their  expenses.  Movements 
which  aim  to  cut  down  their  power  of  illegally  raising  money 
for  meeting  expenses  will  continue  and  increase,  but  they  will 
be  accompanied  by  more  laws  under  which  the  public  will 
assume  the  expenses  openly  and  reduce  the  need  of  illegal  extor- 
tions. When  the  community  decides  to  do  this  work  for  itself 
the  contractor-boss  will  no  longer  be  needed.  His  real  reason 
for  existence  now  is  that  he  contracts  indirectly  with  the  public 
to  carry  on  its  elections,  and  not,  as  some  have  maintained, 
that  he  undertakes  to  provide  the  desired  legislation  for  public 
corporations.  Though  he  engages  in  the  latter  traffic,  it  is 
not  enough  in  itself  to  maintain  his  position. 

The  trend  in  municipal  government  is  similar  to  that  in  com- 
merce,— the  greatest  possible  production  of  the  best  quality  of 
votes  in  the  most  economical  manner,  due  to  systematic  organi- 
zation and  reduced  expenses  properly  defrayed-  There  is  a  call 
for  some  of  the  systematizing  genius  now  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  commercial  affairs,  and  with  this  the  party  machine,  like 
many  another  piece  of  mechanism  formerly  attributed  to  the 
devil,  may  yet  be  so  changed  and  improved  as  to  do  economically 
as  well  as  effectively  its  most  important  work. 

James  R.  TRowDRmcE. 


WORKMEN^S  INSURANCE  IN  GERMANY." 

III. 

T  X  t>ft-o  former  papers*  I  hzve  endeavored  to  give  an  ottt- 
-■■      line  of  the  subject.     Coinciding  as  they  did  with  the  display 
prepared  by  the  German  Imperial  Insurance  Office  at  the  St. 
Louis  ExpC'Sition.  and  with  other  official  publications  expressly 
prepared  for  this  occasion,  they  may  have  been  of  some  interest 
as  presenting  material  at  first-hand,  de\^oid  of  any  official  gIoss> 
and  to  some  degree  as  being  guided  by  a  quite  disinterested  spirit 
of  inquiry,  natural  in  a  non-German  observer.     This  absolutely 
non-political  treatment  made  it  necessary  that  my  chief  attcntiofl 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  economic  and  social  hygienk  bear- 

^  Note  : — .\fter  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fanum's  artide  on  the  Psycboko 
of  German  Workingmen's  Insurance  in  the  May  number  of  the  Yau  Rimw, 
Dr.  PirJcuf  expressed  a  desire  to  take  up  some  phases  of  the  snbject  oat 
touched  upon  in  his  earlier  articles,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  statistics  not 
easily  accessible.  His  manuscript  did  not  reach  the  editors  of  the  Ymi 
RcvtEW  until  after  the  time  at  which  the  printers  usually  require  the  dffi 
and  it  proved  to  be  so  voluminous  that  it  would  hav^  been  in  any  case  impoi- 
sible  to  print  the  article  in  one  number.  In  order  to  meet  the  express  desR 
of  the  author  for  a  speedy  publication  of  at  least  part  of  his  study,  the  f^ 
lication  of  the  Review  was  delayed  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  insert  tflO 
sections  of  the  monograph.    The  whole  is  divided  into  five  parts,  as  follows: 

(O  The  Reciprocal  Relations  of  Government  and  Woilanen. 

K2^  Relations  towards  Employers. 

(j)  Moral  Influence  of  Workmen's  Insurance — Statistics  of  Thrift 

(.4^  Workmen's  Insurance  and  Public  Charity. 

i.5^  Accident  Statistics. 
The  first  section  deals  with  the  technical  question  whether  workintf* 
insurance  is  insurance  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or,  as  held  by  Profcs* 
Rosin,  merely  a  governmental  provision  for  the  workingmen.  Dr.  Pink* 
takes  issue  with  Professor  Rosin  on  this  question.  As  this  legal  question 
IS  only  indirectly  related  to  the  question  of  the  effects  of  workmen's  insunnA 
it  was  thought  best  to  omit  it  and  to  print  in  the  present  number  secW* 
a  and  3  somewhat  condensed.  The  other  parts  of  the  monograph  wiE  ^ 
reserved  for  the  February  number,  to  which  Professor  Famam  will  1)* 
contribute  a  brief  note  defining  his  position  with  regard  to  the  matter.— TB 
Editors. 
■  COmp.  the  Yalb  Review,  February  and  May,  1904- 
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ing  of  this  legislation,  while  Us  purely  moral  influence  was  indi- 
cated in  bare  outlines,  still  curtailed  by  the  limitation  of  available 
space.  It  was  not  less  natural  and  necessary  that  to  the  American 
mind,  trained  from  early  youth  to  a  permanent,  abnost  subcon- 
scious, activity  in  practical  politicSp  such  cursory  treatment  of 
the  latter  point  should  appear  unsatisfactory.  To  this  circum- 
stance, I  suppose,  we  partly  owe  the  co-appearance  with  the 
second  part  of  my  paper  of  an  article  by  Professor  Famam 
dealing  with  the  ''Psychology  of  German  Workmai's  Insur- 
ance," 

In  writing  the  following  pages  I  adhered  strictly  to  my  subject, 
although  tempted  to  utilise  for  my  argumentation  facts  and 
analogies  from  the  history  of  general  life  insurance,  wherewith 
I  should  touch  a  domain  well  known  and  familiar  to  the  American 
reader  There  we  learn  how  intensely  anticipations  of  the  most 
direful  consequences  in  public  and  family  life  issuing  from  the 
introduction  of  life  insurance  were  harassing  the  mind  of  the 
moralists  at  a  time  when  the  economist,  the  politician  and  even 
the  "general  common  sense"  had  fully  esteemed  the  enormous 
progress  it  was  inaugurating. 

Is  it  perhaps  the  same  with  workmen's  insurance?  Are  the 
apprehensions  for  social  morals  and  national  stamina  merely 
arguments  against  human  weakness,  or  does  compulsory  insur- 
ance have  in  its  following  such  social  dangers,  so  far  as  Germany 
is  concerned?  These  are  the  questions  to  which  neither  Prof, 
Famam*s  paper,  nor  obviously  what  little  I  have  been  able  to 
say  in  mine,  have  given  a  full  answer.  The  following,  while 
not  claiming  any  kind  of  perfection^  may,  at  leasts  provide  the 
reader  with  reliable  material  not  easily  accessible  on  which  to 
base  his  own  opinion. 

i.     Relation  towards  Employers. 

What  influence  has  been  manifested  by  workmen's  insurance 
upon  the  relations  between  workmen  and  employers,  upon  the 
"antagonism"  of  labor  and  capital?  Here  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal a  fair  mass  of  observations,  that  have  received  of  late  a 
well  ordered  statistical  treatment  (labor  statistics).     It  was  on 

this  foundation  that  we  were  able  to  base  our  assertion  that  work- 
so 
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tnen*s  insurance  is  exerting  the  most  beneficial  steadying  influence 
upon  the  psyche  of  the  working  man.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  now 
that  recent  figures  support  our  anticipations  so  closely. 

It  could  have  been  foreseen  a  priori  that,  thanks  to  workmen's 
insurance,  "working  for  other  people"  has  ceased  to  threaten  the 
worker  with  the  ever  imminent  possibility  of  disaster  and  eco- 
nomic ruin,  through  disease,  accidents,  incapacity,  and  old  ag^ 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  just  this  kind  of  work  presents  to  him 
a  fair  safeguard  from  such  dangers;    that  bringing  employer 
and  employed  together  on  neutral  ground,  e.  g.,  while  occupying 
honorary-  offices,  it  teaches  them  mutually  to  understand  each 
other  and  to  work  jointly  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  classes 
which  they  represent  and  whose  benefits  are  identical. 

Anticipations  of  such  a  kind,  though  they  may  be  fitted  together 
logically  enough,  are  not  always  realized  in  practice ;  and  critics^ 
sceptically  disposed  towards  workmen's  insurance,  will  mtxraSf 
turn  to  social  statistics.  In  studying  these,  they  will  socm  bA 
out  that  workmen's  insurance  has  done  but  little  towards  allaying 
the  antagonism  of  classes,  and  will  quote  in  the  first  instance  tbe 
statistics  oi  parliament  elections  and  of  strikes.  Indeed,  every 
new  election  adds  to  the  number  of  social  democratic  votes*; 
ei]ually  does  the  number  of  strikes  show  a  constant  increase. 

Were  we  to  know  nothing  about  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  strike-statistics  are  constructed  and  nothing  more  than 
the  aK>ve  about  the  relations  between  workman  and  employer 
in  Gemiany.  we  should  have  to  accept  Prof.  Famam's  warnings 
unhesitatingly.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  remember  that  of  statistic 
as  of  quotations  may  be  said  cum  grano  salts,  that  applied  out  of 
their  original  connection  they  may  be  brought  to  prove  "many 
things."  Such  natural  "context"  is  for  statistics  the  medium 
in  which  the  tabulated  facts  took  place ;  and  we  shall  lose  ground 
after  the  first  steps  if  we  overlook  the  deep-reaching  chang** 
Gemiany  has  undergone  since  1878.  This  country  presented  tf 
entirely  different  picture  in  the  consecutive  decades  1880  a* 
i8go. 

'Comp.  I'iertcliahrshefU  sur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  supplein^    : 
issue  for  1904,  I:    Allgemeine  Statistik  der  Reichstagswahlen  rem  19^ '^ 
Tcil.  Berlin,  1904- 
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From  a  legal  point  of  view  the  repression  of  the  socialistic 
movement  was  one  of  these  epochal  moments,  which  starting  in 
the  seventies  culminated  in  the  Sosialistcngesets  of  October  21, 
1878.  Socialist  agitation  was  so  paralyzed  by  this  law,  that  in 
spite  of  all  its  efforts  the  number  of  socialist  seats  in  Parliament 
showed  a  distinct  tendency  towards  decrease:  1877,  12;  1878, 
9;  iSSip  12;  1884,  24»  and  1887,  11,  The  strikes  showed 
for  this  period  no  increase^  and  for  some  time  they  even  declined* 
It  would  be  rather  risky  to  conclude  from  this  that,  while  this 
state  lasted,  the  relations  between  employers  and  workmen  were 
of  the  most  approved  Arcadian  pattern,  or,  as  some  contemporary 
factory  inspectors  put  it,  the  workman  became  more  "docile" 
{Gefiigiger). 

With  the  moment  the  law  was  annulled,  October  i^  1890,  the 
pent  up  energy  found  a  most  forcible  expression  in  a  steadily 
and  enormously  increasing  return  of  socialist  votes  and  seats, 
and  in  a  whole  array  of  new  organizations  and  strikes.  But, 
again,  this  will  lell  us  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  relation  in 
question,  unless  we  take  into  consideration  the  radical  displace- 
ment that  took  place  in  the  internal  political  configuration  of 
Germany.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  tell  just  now  whether 
the  social-democratic  party  owed  its  hundred  thousands  of  votes 
to  motives  of  an  economic  or  of  a  political  nature.  Who  can 
decide  how  many  thousand  votes  it  gained  thanks  to  the  exuber- 
ant growth  of  conservative-reactionary  agrarian  and  clerical 
parties  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  decay  of  Liberalism  on  the 
other?  Out  of  eighty-one  social  democratic  seats  (of  1903), 
thirteen  are  occupied  by  factory-owners,  seven  by  master-work- 
men and  nine  by  merchants  and  publicans,"  a  company  suffi- 
ciently mixed  to  suggest  the  mixed  political  motives  that  collected 
their  voters  at  one  uni.  The  greatest  victory  was  gained  in  1903 
by  the  social  democrats  in  Saxony,  where  they  obtained  all 
mandates  but  one.  which  was  anti-Semitic.  However,  the  cause 
of  such  results  is  to  be  found  not  in  an  increase  of  class-antagon- 

*Cot7ip.  Prof.  Famatti's  article*  L  c,  p.  99.  and  as  to  strikes  the  article 
ArbtitseinsUUungen  in  the  Handw,  der  StaaUwiss,  2d  ed..  tv.,  Jena,  189$, 
p.  746- 

*  DcuUcher  Reichstag  Biogr.-sl&Hst  Mandbuch,  begr.  von  J.  KurschncTj 
[903*1908.    XI  Legisl.-Periode  Herausg.  von  IL  HiUger. 
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ism,  but  chiefly  in  the  Draconic  prescriptions  which  the  Saxon 
administrative  authorities  thought  necessary  to  turn  against  the 
freedom  of  coalitions  and  associations  in  general.  But,  even  if 
we  had  not  been  able  to  select  at  the  first  choice  such  pregnant 
changes  in  the  social  medium,  even  then  purely  economic  interests 
could  not  be  made  to  play  an  exclusively  deciding  role  in  party 
life  and  party  politics. 

Widely  different  is  the  question  of  trade  disputes.  Here 
we  have  in  all  reality  the  picture  of  a  contest  between  two  sup- 
posedly antagonistic  sides.  If  we,  therefore,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  assume  the  hypothesis  that  the  strikes  and  lockouts  are 
as  it  were  the  manometers  of  these  antagonisms,  then  strike- 
statistics  should  show  us  in  every  instance  the  corresponding 
pressure.  We  shall  have  to  treat  this  matter  somewhat  more 
extensively. 

To  start  from  our  w^orking  materials,  the  strike-statistics  were 
until  very  recently  exceedingly  inaccurate.  Thus^  when  the 
official  strike-statistics  of  1901  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office 
were  compared  with  the  statistics  collected  by  the  General  Com- 
rnission  of  German  trade*unions,  Legien^  chairman  of  this  com- 
mission, stated  in  his  " KorTespo%\d€nzhlaii'*  that  out  of  484 
items  only  26  agreed  in  both  statistics;  for  277  strikes  both 
gave  the  same  starting  day;  for  90,  the  same  time  of  duration; 
for  52,  the  same  number  of  strikers.  Again,  the  statistics  of  the 
commission  omit  559  strikes  and  lockouts  with  20,112  persons; 
the  official  statistics  316  strikes  with  6^243  persons,  which  we 
find  mentioned  in  the  fonnen  The  causes  of  such  considerable 
differences  He  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  partly  in  the 
inadequacy  of  the  methods  used  for  the  collecting  of  data.^ 

However  this  may  be,  we  come  to  the  unpleasant  conclusion 
that  in  drawing  upon  this,  the  only  available  material,  we  can 
never  be  sure  for  the  present  to  what  degree  we  may  re!y  upon 
it,  which  is  the  more  awkward,  as  we  are  bound  to  foresee  that 

*  The  General  Cominission,  for  instance,  coticcirts  itself  almost  exclusively 
with  Che  data  on  strikes  of  workmen  organized  in  central  federations  1  the 
Imperial  Stat  Office  relies  for  the  collection  of  the  facts  upon  the  local  police 
authorities.  Concerning  these  and  other  sources  of  error^  comp.  the  quoted 
article  in  Handw.  d.  Staaisw.,  sd  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  764;  the  Corresponden^hlatt  der 
Ctnentikommission  der  Gfwtrkschaften  D^utsehtands,  1898,  No.  34  S. 
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for  the  immediate  future,  with  an  increasing  improvement  of 
the  methods,  the  numbers  of  disputes  should  continue  rising 
fairly  permanently. 

To  be  quite  safe  we  shall,  therefore^  have  to  obtain  as  long 
statistical  series  as  possible  and  shall  have  to  draw  these  severally 
from  different  sources  so  that  they  contain  different  types  and 
kinds  of  errors.  For  the  Prussian  statistics  we  refer  to  Prof. 
Famam's  quotations '}  in  the  following  is  given  a  table  for 
Bavaria  and  for  the  whole  empire,  and  from  those  three  we  may 
conclude  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty: 

That  the  number  of  strikes  has  by  no  means  gone  on  increasing 
uninterruptedly,  and 

Tliat  the  minima  coincide  with  bad  times  anS  the  maxima  with 
favorable  conjunctures  on  the  market;  we  find,  e.  g.,  that  the 
"hausse"  that  started  with  1S95  and  the  *'baisse"  of  1901  find 
their  reflex  in  the  general  number  of  strikes,  in  the  number  of 
successful  strikes,  and  in  the  number  of  strikers. 

And  so  once  more  we  are  confronted  with  a  composite  psycho- 
logical fact.  Just  as  we  were  able  to  show,  in  tlie  results  of  the 
elections,  the  play  of  political  as  well  as  of  economical  motives, 
so  the  trade  disputes  dissolve  at  closer  sight  into  a  sum  of  varied 
factors.  How  should,  then,  the  mere  statistical  figures  by  them- 
selves speak  in  favor  of  this  motive  or  of  that?  What  could,  for 
instance,  entitle  us  to  make  the  relation  between  workman  and 
employer  the  chief  shaping  factor  of  trade  disputes? 

However,  while  for  a  critique  of  election  statistics  we  have 
to  remain  content  with  a  chronicle  of  events  of  purely  symptom- 
atic character  (compare  above),  we  are  able  to  analyze  trade 
disputes  with  far  greater  accuracy  and  completeness,  thanks  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Kaiserliches  Statistisches  Amt,  which  give  the 
motives  of  strikes  and  the  way  they  were  settled.  Even  if  some- 
body finds  these  magnificent  documents  for  the  psychology  of  the 
German  workman  not  sufficiently  convincing — ^we  shall  see  in  the 
following  how  they  are  confirmed  by  a  mass  of  allied  phenomena 
— the  very  fact  that  these  motives  were  noted  individually  in  the 
newest  strike-statistics  is  extremely  important  and  characteristic 
of  the  new  currents  of  social  thought  in  Germany.     Not  so  very 

'Comp.  Yalf  Alumni  Weekly  for  May  4,  1904. 
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long  ago,  official  statisticians  would,  in  the  best  of  cases^  be 
quite  satisfied  with  four  or  five  columns  representing  the  demands, 
the  results,  etc. ;  more  often  they  would  not  even  trouble  about 
this  part:  to  the  politician  of  that  time  all  strikes  were  alike, 
being  one  and  all  symptoms  of  "social  antagonism."  The  recent 
German  statistics  segregated  these  items  under  twenty-five  head- 
ii^,  surety  sufficient  to  show  how  far  an  individualization  is 
attempted  of  the  motives  that  lead  to  strikes.  The  view  regard- 
ing strikes  in  general,  as  most  undesirable  outbursts  of  hatred, 
dissatisfaction  or  of  the  evil  instincts  of  workmen,  has  now 
become  thoroughly  superannuated,  though  its  influence  shows 
now  and  then  its  forked  tongue  in  the  German  legal  and  admin- 
istrative practice.  To-day  we  know  from  experience  that  trade- 
unions,  though  enjoying  a  perfect  freedom  and  counting  their 
hundred  thousands  of  members,  have  not  only  not  upset  tlie 
iverse,  but  have  become  a  foremost  factor  in  the  just  formation 
of  work-prices*  and  have  been  instrumental  in  fostering  progress 
the  mutual  relations  of  workmen  and  employers. 
It  has  come  to  be  silently  agreed  upon,  that  demands  of  ideal 
nstioc  and  real  equality  cannot  be  attained  under  existing  cir- 
Jcomstances  by  private  bargaining  for  prices.  The  modem  eco- 
--  'rganizations  growing  daily  in  power*  lead  unavoidably 
^live  negotiations  on  an  equal  footing;  they  have  this 
itional  advantage,  that  paltry  personal  or  local  interests  and 
rejudice*  begin  to  lose  their  influence  upon  the  transaction  of 
mess.  Very  often  we  find  experts  of  equal  technical  training, 
seldi>m  former  school-fellows,  acting  in  the  name  of  these 
nizattons;  these  will  much  sooner  be  able  to  grasp  the  corn- 
unity  of  interests  of  both  parties,  than  people  directly  interested 
th.e  issues.  Tlie  evolution  of  these  organizations  leads,  so  it 
to  me,  not  to  a  collision  of  interests*  but  to  concurrent 
ration  in  the  common  interest. 
The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  draw  analogies  between 
nomicat  and  iicdilical  phenomena,  "The  conflicts  of  interests 
industry  reproduce  in  a  very  large  measure  the  phenomena 

*£  C^  the  enormous  organizations  of  producers  on  one  side  and  consumers 
ti»  other  win  hardly  te  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  a  brtlvm  omnium 
emiuj. 
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observed  in  the  conflicts  of  national  interests"^  and  on  this  score 
the  ironfisted  phrase  is  repeated:  "5't  vis  pacetn  para  bellum/* 
If  international  differences  will  lead  to  war,  the  fault  rests  in 
the  majority  of  cases  in  the  absence  of  a  higher  authority  that 
could  arbitrate  between  the  sides  and,  in  case  of  need,  enforce  its 
decision;  herein  is  the  cardinal  difference  between  strikes  and 
wars:  in  both  cases  a  peaceful  settlement  lies  in  the  interest  of 
the  sides,  but  while  there  is  no  sanction  for  mediation  in  the 
intercourse  of  "civilized**  nations,  such  means  are  given  in  a 
variety  of  forms  for  the  relations  between  workman  and  em- 
ployer. If  in  the  latter  case  they  have  not  been  taken  sufficient 
advantage  of,  it  is  explained  not  by  a  lack  of  means  for  peace 
(tariffs^  arbitration  courts,  conciliation  boards)  or  by  obstinacy, 
but  cliiefly  by  a  shortsightedness  with  regard  to  self-interest 
and  by  an  artificially  bred  antagonism. 

The  German  insurance  legislation  and  social  reforms  con- 
nected with  it  have  done  very  much  towards  eliminating  this 
artificial  antagonism.  The  workmen  have  been  equalized  with 
the  employers  in  their  right  as  contrahents;  they  are  invited  in 
equal  numbers  to  participate  in  the  adjudication  of  benefits  and 
in  arbitration  courts.  Every  day's  experience  teaches  what  a 
splendid  school  for  socio-political  training  those  common  delibera- 
tions are;  there  must  have  been  a  deep  conviction  existing  about 
this  point,  for  recently  a  new  law  was  issued  making  the  appear- 
ance of  employers  before  trade  courts  (Gewerbegerichte)  com- 
pulsory under  a  penalty  of  lOo  marks. 

Finally*  a  look  at  table  No,  II  will  also  show  that  the  workmen 
were  driven  to  strike,  not  by  a  blind  ill-feeling  towards  employers, 
but  by  a  whole  series  of  well  understood  and  perfectly  legitimate 
impulses.  We  refrain  from  discussing  all  these  rubrics  one  after 
the  other,  as  opinions  may  differ  about  the  actuality  or  justice 
of  some  demands;  it  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  indicate  the 
last  rubric  but  one,  concerning  the  tariff  movement,  for  in  all 
these  cases  (57,  89,  148)  the  strikers  Avere  clearly  moved  by 
the  intelligent  wish  to  secure  peace.    Let  us  realize  once  more  that 

*  From  the  critique  of  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman*s  "Metliods  of  Industrial 
Peace,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  London,  1904^  voL  67; 
Part  II,  p.  2gg, 
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these  tariffs  are  not  conventions  In  the  Hagi:e  Conference  style, 
but    legal   agreements   that   are   guarded   by   courts   and   civil 

authorities, 

Tablk  U.— Twa  DEHA^rtis  op  STtatcsts  m  GkjuianyJ 


The  Demands  of  Workmeo. 


Years 


Status  quo. ..........  I  of  existing  wagea 

iRlse  . , I   (time  ur  accord-pay) . , 

I  Pay  or  higtiei  pay  for  ovcniinc  ........ ... 

£xtra*paymcni  for  exira>WQrkt  «tc. 

iGraoimg  of  paymenis  on  accouni,  etc."   ,,,..,. 
Various 


Sutus  quo  ..,.,...,,  I  of  ihc  existing  work-time . , . 

Shortening. ....|  (toul)    ... 

AboMiion  or  limttaiion  of  ovenime-nrork,  etc 

Shorlening  of  work-hours  oo  Saturday,  clc.  . . . , 

Entire  abolition  of  overtime^  etc. , 

£st»blishmt^n1  of  a  narma!  working  day  where  it  has 

nol  bocD  introduced , , , , 

Variouft  . 


Changes  in  th«  mode  of  remuneration,  etc, , , 

Maintenance  of  ihe  existing  mode  of  remuneration, etc. 

Re-engagement  of  dismissed  workmen,  etc.  , 

Dtsniis&al  or  non-engagement  of  workmen^  etc. «.,,. 

DtsmUsat  of  supcriofs , 

Sanitary  improvements,  etc 

Refraining  from  '*  strike-work  "...........,,....,.. 

Better  ireatmeni, ,.,,........ .,........,..,., 

Pctmi^sioti  for  feasting  May  i 

Recognition  of  the  workmen's  committee,  etc. ,.,,.. 
Posting  op  of    regulations,    Introduction   of   wages 

tarlfist  their  maintenance  or  change* 

Various .-..,,.,, , . , , 


Times,* 


1B99 


67 

830 


359 


375 


Si 


64 
34 


345 


I  goo 


99 
903 

78 


ta 

M5 

4S 

93 
I 

3 
14 


83 

I 

56 

37 

48 

H 
93 

36 

64 

57 
214 


1901 


170 

72 
4a 


85 


13 

146 

36 

45 


33 

13 

HI 

70 

33 

19 
13 
51 


1903 

33 
34 


66 


10 
160 

13 

31 


37 

48 
14 
44 

33 

16 

6 
34 


57     «9 

134!  lU 


1903 

"97 

836 

133 

64 


It 

353 

33 

37 


13 
as 
56 
13 
333 
69 
34 
33 
10 

35 

IB 
7a 

148 

330 


We  are  deah'ng  here  with  an  extremely  powerful  evolution, 
growing,  like  the  mythical  heroes^  **not  by  years  but  by  days.** 
Some  of  the  statistics  are  fairly  startling,  e»  g.,  the  statistics 

'  Compiled  from  the  -^Statistik  dcs  Deutschen  Reichs.  Streiks  ijtid  Aussper- 
rungen,"  vols,  134,  141,  148,  157,  and  164. 

*In  cases  of  striken  where  several  demands  were  pot  forth  at  the  same 
lime,  each  of  the  demands  is  placed  separately  under  its  corresponding  heading. 

'  This  item  does  not  appear  since  iQOa, 

*lr>  the  table  of  tpoa  the  demands  of  "posting  up  of  regulations"  do  not 
appear;  mention  is  only  made  of  introduction,  maintenance,  or  change  of  pay- 
tari^s. 
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concerning  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Printers  Tariff  Associa- 
tion.^    The  tariff  in  question  was  accepted  as  follows : 

Table  No.  III. — Sphkke  of  Influence  of  the  Primtb&s  Tariff. 


Year. 

Accepted  \tf  finni. 

EmplorioclMBd.. 

lalocaBtiM. 

1897 

Z.63I 

18,340 

469 

1898 

2,030 

22,468 

649 

1899 

2,704 

27.449 

880 

1900 

3.II5 

30.630 

1,003 

1 901 

3.372 

34.307 

1,030 

1903 

3.464 

36.527 

I.043 

1903 

4.250 

39.464 

1.315 

1904  (April  30) 

4,559 

41.483 

1.381 

All  these  figures,  as  we  see,  have  increased  almost  threefold 
in  the  comparatively  short  interval  of  eight  years.     This  tariffF 
however,  presents  by  no  means  an  isolated  instance.    Every 
month  brings  fresh  numbers  of  tariff  conventions  in  other  indaS' 
trial  branches,  and,  as  they  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  vrc 
have  every  reason  to  infer  that  they  are  the  expression  of  a  tcCS 
intensive  conciliatory  movement     For  over  a  year  Miss  Fanr»5 
Imle  has  been  publishing  in  "Soziale  Praxis,"  monthly  accoua'ts 
reviewing  the  statistics  of  this  movement  in  Germany;  sac=* 
accounts  cannot,  evidently,   replace  official  statistics,  but  ti*c5 
furnish  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  the  valuation  c* 
this  movement,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  fro**' 
sporadic  newspaper  notes. 

The  Imperial  Statistical  Office  has  given  its  full  and  scriot** 
attention  to  this  new  domain  of  social  activity,  so  yoiuig  ari^ 
yet  so  prolific ;  in  one  of  the  first  numbers  of  the  "Reichs- Arbeit^' 
blatt"  (No.  3  of  the  first  year,  p.  170)  it  addresses  the  cird«=^ 
interested,  asking  them  to  send  collective  tariffs.     Although  thc^* 
inquiries  are  by  no  means  complete,  and  the  movement  lias  v^^ 
attained  anything  like  its  probable  prospective  growth,  in  tJ^ 
second  year  (No.  2,  p.   122)  of  the    "Reichs-Arbeitsblatt"  fl*^ 
find  an  account  of  about  one  thousand  of  such  tariffs,  which  a^"^^ 
distributed  among  the  trades  as  follows : 

*  Comp.  "Soziale  Praxis,"  Jahrg.  xiii,  Berlin,  1904,  col.  1051,  and  the  artL  ^^ 
of  A.  Massini,   "Nochmals  die  Tarifgemeinschaft  und  die  TariforganisatS- 
dcr  deutchen  Buchdrucker,"  in  "Soz.  Praxis,"  Jahrg.  x,  Berlin,  1901,  coL  n 
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Table  No,  IV. 


Tndes.  TiriAt. 

Builders  .,.. ^71 

Potlers » , ,  100 

Brewers 74 

Dockers 49 

Mctat-workers  ...,,,.,,., 48 

Tail  ors .,.,.»,,,. , 43 

Painterj^  .*.,....♦.,,.,,,. ,  36 

pavers  . . 31 

Timber-workeis. 30 

Sioac-ma.50ns , ,,.,»..,,...*  37 

Booimabcrs  ...,..., 35 

Plasterers  ,....,,, , 34 

Glaziers  ...,...♦..»»,,,  +  » ao 

Commercep      transportation      and 

communication  ....,....,,,,*.  17 

Coopers. .  * .....,.-,..,..,.  13 

Roofing  trade ......,,,  1 1 


Leather  trade 9 

Upho]  sterers 7 

Furriers J 

Bakers s 

Weavers ,.,.,,.,       5 

Millers.......... 4 

Saddlers  . . , * *  1  ■  *  •  •  •  •       4 

Lithof^raphjr , .,*.,,,.      3 

Kaval % 

Barbers  and  Hairdressers^  Gar-  ^ 

deners,    Slate*  pencil -muk-   y   one 

ers.  Glove-makers,  Copper-  I   each. 

smiths^   Dice-cutttrs. ,,,,,.  J 
Printers,   Bookbinders,    Engravers   of 

music,  one  collective  tariff  each  for 

the  whole  of  Germany « 


I 


These  figures  need  no  comment,  and,  although  remarkably 
little  is  being  said  and  written  about  tarifiFs*  in  Gcnuany^  great 
sympathy  for  collective  tariffs  exists  not  only  among  workmen, 
but  also  in  the  circles  of  employers.^  Not  a  few  of  these  latter 
see  in  the  associations  of  workmen  not  an  enemy,  but  an  ally, 
who  works  with  them  hand  in  hand,  for  raising  the  productivity, 
intelligence,  and  energy  of  the  working  class.^  **The  prosperous 
growth  of  this  (the  tariff)  movement  signifies  a  victory  of  order 
over  blind  terrorism,  a  triumph  of  public-spirited  constitutional- 
ism over  heedless  absolutism.  Through  the  avoidance  of  strikes 
,  *  .  .  a  steady  development  of  trades  will  be  attained,  by  the 
suppression  of  unfair  competition — a  natural  selection  of  truly 

*  Cotnp.  E.  FranckCj  "Die  gewerblichen  Tarifvertrage  in  Deutschland,"  art 
in  "Deutsche  Monatsschrift  fur  das  gesamte  Leben  der  Gegcnwart,"  Jabrg, 
iiii  July.  1904,  p.  584:  "Von  den  Arbeit^kampfen  geht  tin  grosser  Lartn  au3 
die  Tarifvertrage  werdcn  im  Stillen  geschlosscn." 

*  Comp.  "Sozialc  Praxis,"  xij  No.  8,  col.  203,  wher^i  opinions  arc  quoted  of 
factory  owners  (A.  KerkbofT.  E.  Noack),  who  expect  from  tariffs  great  advan- 
tages, not  only  for  ihe  workmen,  but  equally  for  employers,  viz.,  the  suppre^ 
sion  of  unfair  competition. 

*Comp.  ihe  opinions  of  the  director  of  the  Gerresheim  glass  works,  of  Prof* 
D.  von  Halle,  the  Martne  Oberbaurat  Schwarz  and  the  wharf  owner  Meyer 
(Papenburg)  in  the  ''Soziale  Praxis/^  xi.  No.  15,  col.  377. 
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efficient  firms. "^  Nor  is  it  blind  selfishness  of  the  sides  that 
builds  obstacles ;  there  is  a  far  more  serious  and  more  persistent 
inhibitory  factor  in  the  development  of  the  technical  part  of 
industry,  which  complicates  its  mechanism  in  a  quickly  progress- 
ing proportion  and  which  is  a  constant  adversary  of  hard  and 
fast  rule.  Here,  as  L.  Bemhard  puts  it  quite  correctly,^  in  this 
conflict  of  economic  evolution  with  technical  development  the 
efforts  of  the  sides  are  often  inadequate  to  help  the  evil.  This 
is  the  place  for  the  state  to  intercede  by  a  pliable  yet  effective 
legislation,  as  it  has  been  foimd  necessary  in  England  by  a  whole 
series  of  acts  issued  between  1891  and  1902. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  German  legislation  will  not  lag  behind 
in  its  attention  to  the  tariff  movement,  for  this  preventive  meas- 
ure is  at  least  as  important  as  mediation  and  conciliation  between 
the  sides  after  the  outburst  of  a  conflict.  Tn  this  last  domain, 
however,  the  first  steps  are  already  taken.  As  table  No.  V 
shows,  the  percentage  gf  strikes  settled  by  immediate  negotiation 
is  on  the  decrease,  while  the  proportion  of  strikes  compounded 
by  the  intervention  of  professional  corporations  or  of  third  per- 
sons is  steadily  gaining  ground;  although  these  statements  are 
only  for  the  last  five  years  and,  of  course,  cannot  give  any 
definite  conclusions,  they  possess  a  great  value  as  indicating  a 
prevalence  of  the  same  symptoms  in  Prussia,  Bavaria  and  the 
whole  German  empire,  viz< :  a  dteadiiy  growing  inclination  of 
both  sides  to  accept  mediation. 

The  same  indications  are  obtained  by  a  study  of  data  on  the 
activity  of  industrial  courts  (Gezverbegerichte)  as  boards  of 
conciliation  (Einigungsamter).^  Although  the  fitness  of  these 
magistrates  in  matters  of  trade  disputes  has  often  been  ques- 
tioned, we  can  trace  a  quite  satisfactory  advance  in  their  mode 
and  success  in  transacting  this  business.  The  courts  were 
addressed:  in  1893  in  5  instances;  in  1894,  16;  in  1895,  19; 
1896,  44;    1899,  50;    1900,  80;    1901  in  144  instances.     The 

*  Fanny  Imlc,  art.  "Die  Tarifgemeinschaft"  in  "SoxiaJc  Praxis  "  xii,  No,  4^ 

*L*  Bernhard,   "Die  modcme  Technik  und  die  Zukunft  der  Tarifgemein- 
schaft/'  in  "Sozialc  Praxis,"  1904,  No,  39^  col.  1017, 

*  In  virtue  of  the  Law  of  July  29.  1890. 
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number  of  successful  negotiations  was;  in  1893,  3;  in  1894, 
7;  in  1895.  '31  ^"  i^tfy  18;  ill  1899,  16;  in  1900,  28;  in 
1901,  35,*  Some  of  these  courts  display  in  their  accounts, 
it  is  true,  an  alarming  majority  of  unsuccessful  efforts;^  such 
cases  should  be  looked  into  more  seriously,  to  find  out  whether 
tliey  were  due  to  the  unfitness  of  the  organs  in  question,  or 
whether  purely  local  conditions  were  interfering  with  an  other- 
wise rational  organization.  These  cases  find  a  more  than 
suflficient  make-weight  in  the  eminently  successful  activity  of  the 
greater  industrial  courts,  e.  g.,  in  Berlin  or  in  Hamburg. 
Tabue  No.  V. — Number  of  Strikes  Finibkio.' 


Y«an. 

of  tCe  putiaa.                  Courts. 

By  nwdUtion  of 
iradfl  uiociatioDi 
on  bird  pcnoM, 

By  prapo«J 
employer!, 

absol. 

In* 

abiol , 

in* 

abftol. 

injS 

abaol. 

in* 

abSQl. 

iD* 

(A)    FrwrU. 


tBw 

344 

43 

35 

117 

13 

414 

51 

ao3 

n 

1900 

40a 

49 

ag 

146 

15 

433 

46 

340 

nb 

[got 

23S 

3S 

19 

75 

XI 

23Q 

31 

103 

t6 

1903 

^34 

SH 

33 

Qi 

t5 

aSi 

40 

I3S 

31 

1903 

333 

39 

37 

iSi 

21 

398 

3b 

iSi 

31 

(B)    Savaria, 


isw 

35 

37 

3 

3 

19 

2C 

45 

47 

36 

37 

1900 

34 

30 

r 

I 

16 

n 

3a 

40 

"5 

t6 

190T 

37 

36 

3 

3 

19 

35 

3ft 

50 

17 

33 

190a 

n 

44 

4 

7 

14 

34 

«6 

46 

13 

as 

1903 

35 

35 

4 

18 

i3 

»5 

36 

36 

16 

33 

(C)    Em^re. 


1S99 

534 

41 

50 

305 

16 

644 

50 

397 

33 

1900 

6i9 

43 

40 

324 

t6 

655 

46 

314 

33 

1961 

384 

36 

30 

i56 

[6 

434 

41 

173 

16 

1903 

403 

38 

41 

175 

16 

4aa 

40 

iSi 

17 

1903 

533 

39 

S4 

333 

34 

638 

4(> 

379 

30 

'  Compiled  from  the  art.  of  Sticda  s.  t.  ^'Eimgungsamtcr*'  in  the  Handw.  d, 
StaatsU'.,  2d  ed„  vol.  iii,  Jena,  1900,  p.  343;  the  notes  in  Sosiale  FrojriSt  3t» 
No.  jj,  col.  5B1  and  No.  46,  coL  1183;  the  detailed  statistics  in  No.  8  of  the 
first  year  of  the  "Heichs-ArbeiCsblatt"  (Berlin^  1903) »  p.  6691  The  excellent 
StatisHchfs  Jahrbttch  Dcvtscher  Stadte,  9th  and  nth  years,  Breslau,  190J 
and  tgo3  resp.,  gives  references  concerning  but  a  small  part  of  German  towns 
(17  and  37  rcsp.). 

'Comp.  RHchs-Arbtitshlait,  t  c,  and  Staiisiis<hes  Jcfhrbuch  Deutschen 
Stadte,  9th  year,  ipoh  p,  158  and  xi,  1903,  p.  352. 

'The  absolute  numbers  are  taken  from  the  "Statistik  dcs  D,  R.  Streiks  ynd 
Ausspemingen,*'  1899-1903,  vols,  134,  141,  14S,  iS7i  and  164;  the  percenUges 
of  the  total  number  of  strikes  are  calculated  (for  the  coavenience  of  com- 
parison between  the  individual  columns)  by  mysclL 
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To  illustrate  what  results  are  obtained  on  English  soil,  we 
adduce  the  following,  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  fully  justifies  the 


Table  No.  VI. — Methods  in  which  Changes  in  Wages  were  arranged.' 


United 

Numbers  of  sepante  ladlridiiab  affect«d. 

Without  strike. 

After  ttrike. 

Tjjl 
yean. 

Under 
.liding 
fcales. 

BreondlU- 

tfon  or 
mediation. 

By 

arUtra- 
Uon. 

By  mutoal 
arranKc- 
ment. 

ToCaL 

ByconciUa- 

tion  or 
mediaUon. 

By 

■rbitrft- 
tlon. 

Bymatnal 

arranffe- 

tnent. 

TotaL 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
I9OI 

135.618 
169,047 

178,018 
183.889 
191,205 

11.796 

25.659 

364,616 

469,520 

495,000 

307 
3.850 

11,636 
5.827 

11,508 

405.492 
764,578 
587.033 
421,590 
219,860 

553.213 

963,134 

I.I4I.303 

1,080,826 

917.573 

1,460 
1,015 
1,581 
1.030 
180 

1.959 
2,050 
1.452 

3.780 
667 

40,812 
48.970 
31,240 
50,150 
13.706 

44.231 
52.035 
34.273 
54.960 
14.553 

optimistic  forecast  as  to  the  destinies  of  this  movement  in  Ger- 
many. Not  only  the  workmen  but  also  the  employers  profit  by 
joining  associations  increasing  in  size  and  power  in  that  they 
introduce  more  socio-political  comprehension  into  their  own  class 
and  that  they  gain  a  guarantee  of  peace  in  all  their  relations  with 
the  workmen. 

In  1897  an  insurance  company  was  founded  to  insure  em- 
ployers against  strikes,  Industria  by  name.  The  utter  failure 
of  this  undertaking  gave  eloquent  proof  that  strikes  are  not 
events  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  simple  expedient  of  insuring  against 
them.  Since  the  assistance  rendered  by  institutions  of  this 
type  to  the  employer  is,  in  addition,  limited  by  purely  commercial 
considerations,  it  is  of  very  problematic  value,  which  in  advance 
dooms  them  to  the  fate  of  the  Berlin  "Industria."  The  strong 
point  of  all  the  employers'  associations  is  that  their  activity  is 
also  preventive;  they  are  the  only  institutions  that,  while  able 
to  attempt  mutual  insurance  against  strikes,  may  take  up  the 
social  mission  of  fostering  social  peace  and  good  understanding.* 

*  Cf.  British  Empire  Year  Book,  1903,  p.  171. 

■Comp.  the  art  o£  Manes  s.  t.  "Strikeversicherung**  in  the  Handw.  d. 
Staatsw.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  vi,  Jena,  1901,  p.  1169,  and  R.  van  der  Borght's  art  s.  t 
"Unteraehmerverbande/'  ibid.,  vol.  vii,  p.  347.  As  to  the  "Industria"  the 
German  and  Austrian  insurance  press. 
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Like  the  associations  of  work-people,  they  show  a  very  steady 
growth/  which  of  late  almost  surpasses  the  former. 

This  contemporaneous  growth  and  development  of  mighty 
combinations  of  work-people,  of  employers,  of  consumers,  of 
producers,  are  quite  a  characteristic  sign  of  our  time.  The  sullen 
suppressed  subjection  of  a  weaker  class  to  hateful  conditions, 
based  for  the  most  part  either  upon  ignorance  or  on  utter  absence 
of  initiative,  is  not  a  very  comfortable  kind  of  peace.  Better 
far,  if  the  mutual  recognition  of  equal  power  leads  to  negotia- 
tions on  an  equal  footing,  and  if  civilization  is  trusted  to  do  its 
work  toward  avowing  the  degeneration  of  the  "armed  peace" 
into  a  cult  of  power,  towards  proving  the  truth  of  tlie  mutilated 
proverb:  si  ms  paccm,  para — paccml 

Workmen's  insurance  has  done  much  towards  the  inaugtiration 
of  such  social  peace  in  Germany.  It  was  through  it  that  the 
work-people  came  to  hear  of  their  numerical  strength,  saw^  what 
even  small  contributions  may  amount  to  in  such  numbers,  got 
used  to  see  their  brcadgivers  not  only  in  the  capacity  of  superiors, 
but  also  as  collaborators  in  honorary  ofhces,  had  finally  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  the  affairs  over  which  they  were 
sitting  in  court  and  giving  judgment,  were  not  affairs  concerning 
individuals,  but  the  entirety  of  producers.  Now  the  workinan 
begins  to  reahze  that  in  case  of  accident,  illness,  invalidity,  and 
old  age,  he  has  a  legal  claim  to  subsidies,  not  from  his  employer, 
whom  fonnerly  he  would  sue  at  law,  but  from  a  third  legal 
person  representing  the  given  trade  or  profession.  From  this 
realization,  if  it  took  firm  root,  evolution  runs  straight  to  the 
conviction  that  the  other  conditions  of  work,  too,  are  not  exclu- 
sively created  by  individuals  whose  life  interests  are  built  upon 
the  oppression  of  the  weaker,  but  by  the  common  concern  of 
employers  and  employed. 

Such  is  my  conclusion  from  figures  that  can  be  fully  relied 
upon,  showing  that  while  the  strike  movement,  especially  in  good 

*  They  are  now  organized  in  two  central  federations :  HaupistHle  Deutscher 
Arbfitgtbtrverbande  (since  April  12,  1904)  and  Verein  Deuischer  Arhfiige- 
bfrt'^rhiittdf  (since  November  23,  1904).  The  aim  of  both  federations  i% 
besides  the  representation  of  their  intcrstSf  **fin  fri^dlich^s  ZusammeHTVtrkgn 
von  Arbtiigcbcrn  und  Arbeiinthmern  zu  fordrn"  Comp,  Rekhs-Arb^itsbhtt, 
second  year,  No.  4,  July,  1904,  pp.  J09  and  314,  where  the  statutes  of  these 
federations  are  published  m  ejttenso^    The  •'aim"  is  defined  in  |  a. 
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times,  is  by  no  means  abatirfg,  there  is  another  tendency  afoot 
that  is  already  modifying  the  character  of  strikes — that  of 
settling  conflicts  by  pacific  means.  Whether  there  exists  a  differ- 
ent interpretation  of  my  facts  for  explaining  the  awlovard  psy* 
chological  problem  of  the  influence  of  workmen*s  insurance  upon 
the  relation  of  labor  to  capital;  whether  my  conclusion  is  an 
outcome  of  an  optimistic  inclination  merely^  as  one  might  judge 
from  the  concluding  words  of  Prol  Famam's  paper  (p.  113)  ; 
this  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  answer. 


Moral  Influence  of  Workmen's  Insurance. 
TICS  OF  Thrift. 


Statis- 


: 


Professor  Famam  launches  yet  another  similar  objection 
against  my  views;  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  reconcile  with  my 
optimistic  ideas  about  the  educational  value  of  workmen's  insur- 
ance the  following  conclusion :  "  .  .  .  the  effect  of  giving  them 
allowances  and  help  in  time  of  trouble  has  apparently  been  to 
weaken  the  spirit  of  self-help,  increase  the  demands  upon  the 
pubh'c  purse,  and  to  make  them  less  wise  and  responsible  in  tlxeir 
expenditure.***  By  such  differences  of  opinion  one  may  be 
almost  tempted  to  the  heresy  of  distrusting  statistics ;  Bismarck's 
sledge-hammer  words  that  statistics  could  prove  anything  and 
everything,  if  fitly  handled,  seem  almost  too  mild  for  such  a 
flagrant  case.  It  is  quite  lamentable,  we  must  admit,  how  insuffi- 
cient, inaccurate  and  unreliable  is  the  greater  part  of  moral 
statistics.  However,  as  we  have  absolutely  no  other  instrument 
for  our  investigation,  we  must  make  the  best  shift  of  it  we  can. 
We  shall  soon  find  out  that  the  more  we  approach  social  psycho- 
logical and  moral  problems,  the  more  cautiously  must  we  handle 
our  instrument,  constantly  testing  its  limits  of  accuracy* 

In  one  direction — for  the  question  of  thrift  we  possess  a  fairly 
reliable  statistical  material  giving  data  that  are  commensurable 
for  a  sufficiently  long  period ;  in  using  this,  we  can  at  least  make 
sure  of  avoiding  the  common  enough  pitfall  of  taking  accidental 
deviations  for  a  constant  tendency.  Here  again,  as  soon  as  we 
reacli  deeper,  we  find  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  composite 
phenomenon,  that  only  on  closer  examination  shows  its  right 
face. 

We  find  nearly  always  quoted  the  general  results  of  savings 
institutions,  viz.,  the  sum  total  of  deposits,  the  general  number  of 

*L  c,  p.  nj. 
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depositors,  the  mutual  relation  of  these  two  numbers  and  of 
either  In  the  general  number  of  inhabitants.  Then  follows,  as 
a  rule,  a  local  or  general  patriotic  outburst  of  pride  in  demon- 
stratitig  how  the  yearly  increase  of  goodness  goes  on  growing 
steadily,  how  the  nation,  and  especially  those  of  its  classes  for 
which  the  savings  banks  exist  "continue  in  accumulating  their 
halfpennies  and  farthings  and  thus  enrich  themselves  and  the 
nation,"  **raise  their  moral  level,"  etc.,  etc.  Now,  on  cooler 
analysis,  we  find  that  the  figures  do  not  by  any  means  prove  so 
many  pleasant  things  all  at  once :  that,  for  instance,  this  increase 
may  be  favored  by  a  fall  of  the  bank  rate,  by  bad  conjunctures,  or 
the  anticipations  of  such,  by  lower  prices  of  foodstuffs  or  a  higher 
income  of  workmen.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  small  influence 
upon  these  figures  would  show  a  successful  activity  of  concurrent 
institutions;  savings  and  loan  associations,  cooperative  societies 
and,  above  all,  insurance. 

A  glance  at  table  No.  VII  will  convince  us  that  every  indication 
goes  against  a  constant  decrease  in  any  of  the  sixteen  columns 
that  characterize  the  general  state  of  savings  institutions  in 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Baden»  Bavaria,  Bremen,  and  Berlin,  In  all 
these*  it  is  true,  one  may  note  a  certain  retardment  in  the  incre- 
ment to  the  sum  of  deposits,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
decade  of  the  past  century.  In  Bremen  (coL  15)  the  year  1900 
shows  even  an  absolute  diminution  of  this  sum;  but  all  pessimis- 
tic comments  of  this  phenomenon  are  absolutely  unfounded.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  the  surplus  of  new  deposits  over  the  sums 
paid  out  stands  in  a  good  year  far  behind  most  of  its  predecessors, 
as  it  was  in  Prussia  in  1900 — the  culminating  point  of  an  unpre- 
dented  hausse  which  opened  a  number  of  good  investments  in 
trade  and  industry  and  drained  the  depository  movement  of  these 
very  sums.*  It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  the  surpluses  of 
Prussian  savings  banks  for  the  successive  years  1880-1900: 

'  As  to  this  occurrence  a  controversy  arose  in  the  German  press.  **Vorwarts'^ 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  new  deposits  does  not  decrease  in 
eonsequence  of  bad  conjuncture »  on  the  contrary,  in  prosperous  years  even 
workmen  place  their  savings  in  industrial  shares  or  other  stock  with  a  higher 
rate  of  interest ;  **Bcrlincr  Tageblalt'*  indicated  the  arising  of  a  whole  series 
of  new  in\'e5tments:  only  the  "SparVasse"  had  misgivings  and  remarked: 
'*A*  sudi  inveslments  have  not  been  made  in  any  considerable  degree.  ih« 
fact  of  a  decrease  is  very  awkward/'  Cf.  the  art,  '*Die  preuss.  Sparkassen  tm 
Rechnungs|ahrc  igoo-or"  in  !he  Voiksw.  Zcitschrift  Die  Sparkassc,  "organ 
des  Dcuischcn  Spark.- Verl>andes,"  herausg.  von  W,  Schacfcr,  Hanover, 
1902,  p,  18. 
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^  '      

HUt.  K. 

Y«ai* 

MilL  M 

Yrtrt. 

MilL  M 

tS8o 

79.  Z  3 

1887 

132.03 

1894 

145.56 

tSSi 

68,66 

18S8 

141.94 

1895 

»33.05 

t882 

74.30 

tfl&9 

135.83 

iSg6 

167-97 

t«B3 

95.00 

1890 

98.29 

1897 

186.91 

Iftfi4 

tf2.07 

1891 

3S.57 

1898 

i8a.a& 

IM5 

86.59 

iSqa 

52.90 

1899 

H5-47 

lt«6 

127.36 

1893 

96.S9 

1900 

9S37 

this  much,  certainly,  the  above  table  (No,  VII)  does  show, 
at  savings  institulions  play  an  important  role  in  the  hfe  of  the 
Bnnan  nation,  and  that  a  serious  change  in  its  morality  cannot 
ct  place  without  inFtuencing  the  statistics  of  thrift. 
What  changes,  then,  are  there  in  tlie  statistics  of  German  sav- 
banks  ?  Are  these  changes  connected  with  workmen's 
surance  and  not  with  any  of  the  above-mentioned  factors,  and 
'  '  degree?  What  do  ihey  telt  us  about  the  desirable  or 
le  influence  of  workmen's  insurance  upon  the  character 
the  German  workman  ? 

None  of  these  capital  questions  can  be  even  approached  with 

p  of  these  data:   such  general  statements  are  useless  for 

se,  because  they  efface  the  individuality  of  the  different 

rics  of  depositors,  to  ascertain  which  is  the  main  object  of 

analysis. 

lodecd,  there  are  three  possibilities  for  tlie  stated  increase  of 

general  numbers;    (i)  all  categories  of  deposits  increase  at 

sime  or  at  a  different  rate,  (2)  some  of  them  remain  un- 

^  rs  change  in  plus  or  m  mintis,  (3)  some  decrease, 

.  row. 
cly  some  Gennan  statistics'  give  us  figures  showing: 
ntimbcrs  of  savings  books  for  each  definite  amount,  (b) 

i    the    "Statist ischc   Korrcspondcni"    and   the   reprinU 

.  ifscttrifL  Dif  S^otktisse,  190J.  p.  154.  1^.  P   ^.  1897, 

p.  296.  1000.  p.  237*  (901.  i>p.  S  and  ^4,   1902.  pp.   17  and  221, 

and  in  tli<  BuiUtin  de  Stct,  rt  d^  L^sUi  Comp-,  Paris,  iBgr,  p. 

^  77,  185*4,  P-  W.  "899,  p.  182.  rgoa  p.  197.  iQOi.  p.  607,  and  1903. 

the  «rt.  tn  tlic  Z^tschrift  dcs  Preuss,  Stat.  Burfnits,  vol.  xxx. 

xKii,  Berlin,   1890*   1901-1903,    For   Saxony,  Zfitschrift  4es  K. 

tc'    '    '        Bwtaus,  vols,  xxxvi^  Dresden.  1^,  p.  ill  and  pp.  188-938 

.1  hmttl  with  diagrams),  xii.  Dresden,  iSoSr  P-  5.  xlv,  Dresden, 

^  tHj|-d4o,  uid  very  incomptetdy  in  the  Kaltnder  und  Stai,  Sahrh.  f.  d. 
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the  relations  of  these  numbers  to  tlie  total  number  of  savings 
bank  books,  and  (c)  the  amounts  of  deposits  fn  each  of  these 
categories  (Bremen  only).  We  shall  see  how  readily  these  num- 
bers fall  into  a  well  defined  regularity,  if  we  only  take  the  trouble 
— and  no  small  trouble  it  takes  to  glean  them  from  different 
statistical  annuals  and  periodical  publications.  By  means  of  such 
tables  it  is  quite  easy  to  ascertain,  which  of  the  three  indicated 
possibilities  we  are  dealing  with. 

The  absence  of  statistics  for  at!  Germany  for  a  long  sequence 
of  years*  does  not  impede  our  investigation,  because  the  indica- 
tions are  not  uniform  for  all  savings  banks,  and  the  conditions 
of  hfe  are  far  from  identical  in  the  whole  territorj^  of  the  German 
empire.  In  what  we  give  here  we  were  guided,  therefore,  not 
only  by  external  considerations,  but  chiefly  by  the  wish  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  economical  life  conditions  of  the  rural 
(Prussia,  Baden)  and  industrial  (Saxony)  population,  as  well 
as  of  the  population  of  large  cities  (Berlin),  and  of  typical  com- 
mercial cities  (Bremen).  In  all  cases  we  shall  turn  our  attention 
to  the  small  deposits  (up  to  500  or  600  marks)  and  more 
especially  to  the  smallest  (up  to  50^  or  60  marks),  as  these  figures 
will  give  us  approximately  a  picture  of  the  development  of  sav- 
ings among  the  working  classes,  and^  generally  among  those  for 
whom  compulsory  insurance  has  been  introduced. 

Thus  we  perceive  (tables  VIII,  IX  and  X^)  that  in  aU  Germany 
small  deposits  and  their  individual  groups  (under  5o,  60-150, 
150-300,  and  300-600)  takcfi  absolutely  not  only  do  increase,  but 

Kon.  SachscH  (pasFim).  For  Baden  the  Stat.  lahrb.  f.  d.  Crossh.  Baden 
(incompl).  For  Bremen,  Jahrbuch  f.  Brem.  Stat.,  UtiX  II  (incompl),  Bre- 
men. 1888,  1892.  l8g6,  igoo,  For  Berlin,  Stat,  Jahrbuch  der  Siadt  Berlin, 
vols,  xviii,  xxi,  xxjv,  and  xxvii,  Berlinf  1893,  lSg6,  1899^  1903.  Comp.  also  for 
Baden  Siat.  Mittdhngen  Ubi^r  das  Grossh.  Baden,  1898,  No.  7,  gividg  the  dat» 
for  1897;    the  other  lacunae  are  as  yet  not  filled  out. 

*^The  first  table  for  all  Germany,  Brunswick  excluded,  for  igoo,  was 
publislied  only  in  1903;  comp.  Bulletin  de  Stat,  et  de  Lfgisi.  Comp.,  vol.  54, 
Paris,  1903,  pp,  210-211. 

*  In  ihc  following  I  omit  "50"  relating  to  Baden  to  simpli^  the  appel- 
lation of  this  category  of  deposits. 

*For  typographical  reasons  tables  Vni,  IX  and  X  are  printed  in  a  con- 
densed form.  fo«r  years  of  each  quinquennium  being  omitted.  Tw'O  colored 
diagrams,  showing  changes  in  the  character  of  the  deposits  of  the  Bremen 
savings  banks,  had  (o  be  left  out  for  the  same  reasons. — The  Editors. 
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\at  they  increase  by  numbers  as  well  as  by  the  sums  deposited. 
Icnce  ihey  prove  anything  but  an  abatement  of  economy  among 
se  working  classes.  Asa  matter  of  fact  not  many  of  the  critics 
tof  workmen's  insurance  have  suggested  such  influence  otherwise 
than  very  tentatively ;  tliough  the  apprehensions  of  some  as  to  its 
deleterious  action  tipon  the  prosperity  of  savings  institutions  were 
Jjttt  so  ambiguously  or  inexactly,  that  they  may  have  conveyed 
\u  a  fact  what  in  reality  was  no  more  than  a  thought.* 

Wc  have  now  narrowed  down  our  inquiry  into  the  following 
ifonn:  since  the  general  amount  and  sum  of  deposits  (cf.  table 
K&.  VI!)  as  well  as  the  absolute  number  and  sum  of  minor 
tits  (cf.  table  VIII)  are  everywhere  on  the  increase,  does 
progress  in  thrift  proceed  among  the  lower  classes  with  the 
le  intensity  that  it  possesses  among  depositors  with  more  than 
marks?  In  a  word,  instead  of  comparing  absolute  numbers, 
jWe  shall  compare  the  prof>ortions  of  savings  books  and  deposited 
[lunwof  each  group  as  we  have  done  in  tables  IX  and  X. 
If  we  formulate  our  question  in  this  way,  only  one  answer  is 
ibie,  namely:  that  that  much-talked-of  development  of  sav- 
banks  during  the  last  twenty  years  progresses  chiefly  through 
agency  of  the  middle  classes,  not  of  the  work-people,  and  that 
number  and  individual  anioimt  of  deposits  of  these  latter  were 
ig  considerably  more  slowly  than  the  former.  Therefore 
proportion  of  small  deposits  was  constantly  decreasing. 
Ve  finti,  further,  that  the  way  in  which  this  decrease  was 
ing  place  was  not  everywhere  identical. 

Thus,  in  Prussia  we  see  an  uninterrupted  decrease  in  three 

with   deposits:    60-150,    150-300,   and   300-600   marks. 

group  of  books  under  60  marks  shows  for  a  time  the  same 

with  this  difference  only,  that  from  1890-1892  their 

}s  found  to  go  up,  which  may  be  caused  by  the  inclusion  of 

of  population  under  compulsory  insurance  (by  the 


the  mrt.  "Sparkassfn"  of  M.  Seidel  in  Handw.  d.  Siafttsai.t  3d  cd.» 
Jenau  IQOI,  (i  $SJ:  "Ob  diescr  staa^lliche  Zwang  auf  d^s  frdwillige 
drr  Mindrrbemittcltrn  einen  hemmenden  Einfluss  ausuben  wird,  ist 
nicht  erkennbar,  nach  mciner  Ansicht  aber  auch  nicht  zu  befiirch* 
TTie  qucMiofi  l)cing  cfjuivocal,  can  bo  Answered  in  dil^crcnt  way$, 
whether  we  ihall  speak  of  the  absolute  or  relative  number  and 
lamAEint)   of 
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[nratidity  and  Old  Age  Insurance  Law  of  June  22, 1889,  enforced 
in  Janwary  i,  1891 )»  ^nd  that  many  clients  of  savings  banks, 
who  wouid  have  otherwise  belonged  to  the  second,  third,  or 
^■fourth  classes  (up  to  150.  300  and  600  marks)  had  to  content 
^^hemselves  with  the  smallest  deposits  (under  60  marks).  That 
^^Hiis  was  really  the  case  is  proved  by  the  yearly  percentile  increase 
^■n  the  number  of  books  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  classes 
^n^ln  ratio  to  the  number  of  books  of  the  preceding  year.  We  see 
.that  while  in  the  second  class  this  ratio  of  increase  went  down 
[rom  3.96  per  cent  in  1889-90  to  2,25  per  cent,  in  1901-02,  in 
\t  third  class  from  3.49  per  cent,  in  1889-90  to  1.86  per  cent, 
1901-02,  and  in  the  fourth  from  7,22  per  cent,  in  1889-90 
3.16  per  cent,  in  1901-02;  in  the  first  it  decreased  only  from 
[.48  per  cent,  in  1889-90  to  3,99  per  cent,  in  1901-02  and*  most 
irkably,  it  attained  6.38  per  cent,  in  1890-91,  Meantime  the 
»rtion  of  increase  in  the  last  three  classes  of  deposits  (600- 
,000,  3»ooo- 10.000,  and  over  lOjOOO  m.)  was  oscillating  from 
lo  year,  as  follows.^     In  consequence  of  this  we  find  an 


OiliUllTlfcMikfc 

ifliH^    i^-9i. 

>»»-«. 

ii9M*. 

«>wMr 

>"9r^ 

^ 

»■»-*. 

I9e«-8t 

00-3,000 

.000- 10.000 

^9wx  sOtOoo  n. . . 

■7,38 

4.23 

4.33 

59" 

660 

7.38 

6..7 
7.a8 
6,67 

6.83 
6.39 
5.71 

5-57 
6.24 

to.  85 

10.  Q& 

Increase  In  %  of  the  amount  of  the  preceding  yt^t. 


increasing  percentag^e  of  books  in  these  last  three  categories ; 

Iding  the  rubrics  6,  7  and  8  of  table  No,  IX,  we  receive  for 
Kicccssive  years  from  1889  to  1901  the  following  progression : 
(5  per  cent, ;  24.08  per  cent, ;  24.30  per  cent. ;  24.4 1  per  cent. ; 

.70  per  cent;  25.26  per  cent. ;  25.28  percent.;  26.28  per  cent, ; 

.56  percent.;  26.92  per  cent, ;  27.08  per  cent, ;  27,38  per  cent. ; 
J5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deposits,^ 

•  CoropQcd  front  the  Votkstv.  Zfiitchr.  DU  S^arkassr,  1.  c,  and  the  BulUtin 

SitU.  et  iU  UgijL  Comf>.„  L  c     For  the  lacking  years  no  data  *re  poblished. 

•G     Erert,    "Die   preust,    Sparkasscn   im   Rcchniingsjahre"    tpoi,   in   the 

isfkr.  d.  pretux.  Stat.  Bureaus,  vol.  xxiii,  Berlin,  I903,  p.  ao?,  alludc$  to 

ility  of  increasing  thr  highrr  c1a,<*cft  by  deserters  from  the  lower 

the  hahti  of  iioine  new  relief  clubs  (HiUsicAftfrcn)  and  other  tegal 
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Quite  analogous  was  the  course  of  events  in  Baden;  there, 
the  small  deposits  (up  to  1,000  m.)  constituted  a  decreasii^  part 
of  the  general  number,  namely  in  1881,  76.86  per  cent,  in  1890^ 
75.26  per  cent,  in  1895,  73.82  per  cent,  and  in  1900,  73.09  per 
cent.  Here  also  the  lowest  deposits  benefited  by  the  sudden  fall 
in  the  ratio  of  deposits  from  loi  up  to  1,000  m.  (especially  in 
1890).  The  two  higher  classes  increased  uninterruptedly. 
Percentages  of  the  total  number  (Baden). 


1881 
1890 
1895 
1900 


101-1,000  m. 

i,aoi-VODom. 

^oaeaBdaoK 

53.1a 
48.97 
47-36 
46.80 

20.63 
21.70 
22.88 
23.36 

a.  51 

3.02 
3.29 
3.55 

A  somewhat  different  picture  is  presented  by  Saxony,  whcr* 
not  only  the  deposits  over  600  m.,  but  also  those  from  300-600  in-t 
were  progressing  in  an  ever  increasing  ratio ;  they  constituted  of 
the  general  number  of  deposits, 


In  the  y«ar 

i8«. 

1805. 

^^ 

1899. 

300-600  m 

I3.49!< 
22.24 

13.58$ 
22. 84 

.  i3.8o)< 
33.55 

13.9a* 
2^.60 

Over  600  m 

which  indicates  that  in  Saxony  not  only  the  wealthier,  but  also 
the  lower  middle  class,  was  taking  an  increasing  part  in  the 
savings  movement.  Even  here  it  is  fairly  evident  that  the  lowest 
class  of  deposits  (up  to  60  m.)  was  in  all  likelihood  reinforced 
by  deserters  from  classes  two  and  three  (60-150  and  i5O-3O0in-)» 
as  its  ratio  was  on  the  increase  for  a  certain  time^  (from  1881  til* 

persons  of  investing  their  disposable  funds  in  savings  bank  deposits;  ^ 
remarks,  however,  quite  correctly:  "Auf  die  Zahl  der  Sparkassenbud*^ 
diirfte  das  freilich  nur  wenig  Einfluss  haben,  da  diese  Einleger  hochso** 
nach  Tausenden,  aber  nicht  nach  Hundcrttausenden  oder  gar  MilUonen  iS^ 
konnen  .  .  ."    He  evidently  does  not  insist  upon  these  facts. 

*  It  is  very  interesting  to  state  that  the  first  group  showed  in  Saxooi  • 
constant  decrease  from  1849  (44.41  per  cent.)  to  1876  (31.19  per  cent),wu** 
the  groups  two  and  three  an  almost  uninterrupted  decrease  till  now :  racantu* 
the  ratios  of  the  groups  four  (300-600)  and  five  (over  600  m.)  sho*e* 
a  constant  rise  from  1849  (8.97  and  3.50  per  cent,  resp.)  till  now.  Cofli^ 
the  art.  "Das  Sachsische  Sparkasscnwesen  von  1849  bis  1888**  of  VitW 
Bohmert  in  the  Zeitschrift  d.  K'dn.  Sachs.  Stat.  Bur.,  vol.  xxxvi,  Dresden,  ij? 
P*  I95i  where  are  tabulated  these  percentages  for  the  period  from  1849  to  iv<^ 
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1894)^  and  it  began  to  fall  only  in  the  last  few  years  (in  1881, 
33,71  per  cent,,  in  1894,  36.44  per  cent.,  and  in  1S99,  34-4^  per 

cent.). 

A  picture,  distinct  from  tl)e  former  and  extremely  character- 
istic, is  given  by  the  Bremen  savings  banks  statistics  (table  No* 
X).  Nearly  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  depositors  consists 
of  owners  of  savings  books  up  to  60  m. ;  their  relative  number 
was  increasing  almost  without  interruption  from  the  moment 
when  \vorkmen*s  insurance  became  law  (from  42.15  per  cent,  in 
1883  to  45.26  per  cent,  in  1S98).  The  same  rising  tendency  was 
shown  also  in  the  qualitative  value  of  these  deposits  (comp.  col. 
2  and  3  of  No,  X).  But  here  a  surprise  is  in  store  for  its,  when 
we  find  that,  in  spite  of  this  quantitative  and  qualitative  advancCj 
half  of  the  depositors  represent  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent. 
( 1,20  per  cent,  in  1898)  of  the  total  sum  of  deposits,  A  counter- 
part to  this  in  a  different  sense  is  found  in  columns  12  and  13, 
from  which  we  see  that  the  comparatively  small  group  of  deposi- 
tors (1,000-5^000  m.)  which  constituted  in  1883  14.29  per  cent, 
and  in  1898  1345  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  depositors, 
possesses  almost  half  the  capital  of  ihe  Bremen  savings  banks  (in 
1883,  42.62  per  cent.,  in  1898,  47.80  per  cent.).  Equally  inter- 
esting is  the  inverse  relation  between  the  neighboring  cohimns: 
4  and  5,  6  and  7,  8  and  9,  12  and  13^  14  and  15,  viz.  between 
the  relative  quantity  and  quality  of  the  deposits  belonging  to  each 
of  those  classes.  We  find  that  an  ever  increasing  amount  of 
deposits  is  held  by  a  decreasing  number  of  books.  A  turning 
point  is  represented  by  the  class  600-1,000  m.,  where  both  col- 
umns (10  and  11)  rise  (but  here  also^  the  column  for  the  relative 
height  of  deposits,  much  more  quickly  than  the  column  for  the 
number  of  deposits).  The  last  class,  with  deposits  over  lo^ooo 
m.,  is  falling  steadily  in  numbers,  a  fact  which  is  by  no  means 
surprising,  as  in  a  commercial  city  it  should  not  be  difficnJt  to 
invest  such  sums  as  securely  as  in  savings  banks,  and  yet  more 
profitably. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  consider  the  Berlin  statistics  as  pre- 
senting an  example  of  metropolitan  life,  where  the  extremes  of 
capitalistic  organization  meet.  Under  these  circumstances,  hand 
in  hand  with  a  rapid  increase  of  the  ratio  of  depositors,  possessing 
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3CX>-6oo  and  above  600  m.  (comp.  tables  VIII  and  IX)  the  ratios 
of  the  three  lowest  classes  decrease  in  proportion.     Therefore,  in 
Berlin,  too,  savings  banks  become  more  and  more  an  institution 
for  the  middle  class,  by  whose  prosperity  their  business  is  in- 
creased, while  to  the  working  classes  they  serve  merely  as  a  sub^ 
sidiary  means  of  saving. 

As  such,  they  have  to  leave  the  place  free  for  more  important 
and  urgent  expenditure,  as  soon  as  such  presents  itself.*     This  j^ 
well  proved  by  the  figures  which  we  have  compiled  to  sho>v- 
changes  in  the  consumption  of  commodities  and  in  emigration. 
Since  1900,  the  opportunities  for  wage  earnings  decrease*  (as 
shown  by  the  small  consumption  of  coal  and  iron),  while  the 
retail  prices  of  food-stuffs  rise  quickly.     In  accordance  with  the 
well  known  law  of  value,  the  work-people,  suddenly  attacked  by 
two  such  calamities,  consume  less  wheat,  rye,  sugar,  and  alcohol* 
and  more  potatoes  and  barley;    the  next  consequence  is  th« 
sudden  increase  of  German  emigration,  that  had  been  rapidly 
declining  since  1891.     In  such  times  savings  banks  have  clearlj 
few  chances  to  find  fresh  clients  among  the  working  class;  btit 
in  the  face  of  the  adduced  facts,  we  should  hesitate  to  explain 
this  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  depositors  since  1900,  by 
an  increasing  frivolity  and  prodigality. 

'  An  elaborate  table  showing  emigration,  recent  prices  of  meat,  and  coO" 
sumption  of  coal,  iron  and  other  commodities  had  to  be  omitted  on  account 
of  space. — The  Editors. 

'  According  to  J.  Zastrow's  "Die  Krisis  auf  dem  Arbeitmarkte,"  in  V^ 
Storungcn  im  Deutschcn  JVirtschaftsleben  wahrend  der  Jahre  1900  ff.,  vol  5 
[Schriften  d.  Ver.  f.  Sozialpolitik,  vol.  cix],  Leipzig,  1903,  p.  6,  there  were  ^ 
Germany  for  100  situations  offered  to  the  Labor  Bureaux : 

Table  No.  XI. — Male  Applicants  for  Work. 


Year. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 
I90I 
190a 


1     Jan. 

Feb. 

March.  !    April.        May. 

June. 

;  231.4 

176.7 

128.4 !  133.8 

143.6 

I4I.3 

187.8 

170.5 

II9.2      120.6 

I33-0  1  "3.9  i 

179.2 

157.8 

II4.8  ,  II9.O 

125.1 

121. 6 

156.2 

127.0 

100.5 

104.8 

109.2 

103. 1 

154.9 

1353' 

1x7.9 

102.2 

118.2 

II9.4 

338.2 

302.4 

149.8 

140.8 

174-8 

183.3 

347.9 

315.9 

198.3 

176.4 

224.3 

212.0 

July. 

144.0 
122.  X 

119.9 
109.5 

131-7 
183.4 


August. 

143.8 
121. 3 
XI6.3 
103.9 
121. 5 

X86.9 


Sept. 


Oct. 


135.0  149-8 
1 16.4  J  126.9 
104.7  I  119.3 
109.3  I  X16.5 
123.1  ,  148.2 


1S3.3  i 
169.! 

203.0- 


,   177.2 1 231.5  j27'-4r 

X97.8  I  202.4  l6l.o'  i  213.2    295' 


<*)  Figures  printed  in  full-face  denote  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  thecristf 
labor  market 

the  table  of  consumption  of  brandy  and  beer  (No.  XXIV). 
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We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  analysis,  and  if  now  Ave  com- 
pare the  evolution  of  individual  savings  banks,  we  find  that  they 
show  one  feature  in  common,  indubitably  closely  connected  with 
workmen's  insurance.  We  have  seen  clearly  how  the  depositors 
segregate  into  two  orders:  the  ones  who  rely  for  cases  of  emer- 
gency entirely  or  chiefly  upon  the  savings  placed  in  the  savings 
banks  ("middle  classes**)  ;  the  others  who  keep  in  the  savings 
banks  merely  smaller  sums  for  minor  unforeseen  expend itxi res*  as 
they  are  absohitely  unable  to  insure  themselves  against  greater 
risks  by  their  comparatively  insignificant  deposits.  This  want 
is  supplied  in  a  much  more  economic  and  certain  way  by  insur- 
ance,— and  by  compulsory  insurance  in  Germany,  whicht  as  is 
rightly  observed  by  T.  M.  Rubinow^  is  "not  in  the  least  directed 
versus  saving,  but  versus  charity/*  The  whole  measure  was 
intended  implicitly  not  for  the  abolition  of  savings,  but  to  supple- 
ment them.  It  was  to  be  expected  that,  when  hundred  of  millions 
were  put  together  yearly  by  the  work-people,  the  savings  banks 
would  have  to  feel  the  drain;  but  as  the  absolute  niunbcrs  of 
depositors  and  of  sums  deposited  in  savings  banks  has  not 
decreased,  and  as  the  savings  of  working  classes  visibly  grow, 
the  German  legislator  may  contemplate  his  work  with  just  pride. 
And  this  also  may  be  repeated  with  special  stress,  that  not  by 
those  sums  only  that  are  deposited  by  the  work-people  in  the 
savings  banks,  but  by  these,  added  to  the  total  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  workmen's  insurance,  may  we  form  an  idea  of  the  true 
state  and  development  of  their  thrift,  and  of  the  influence  of 
social  insurance. 

N.  PiNKUS. 

Gattingen. 


Mn  his  recent  article:    "I-abor  Insurance"    m  The  Journ^  of  PoUticat 
Er&Homy,  vol  xii,  No,  3,  Junc^  1904,  p.  362, 
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Report  of  the  Commixsion  on  International  Exchange,     Washing- 
ton: Government  Printing  Office,  1903 — ^518  pp. 

The  labors  of  the  United  Slates  Commission  on  International 
Exchange  of  last  year  mark  a  distinct  departure  from  the  trail 
previously  traveled  by  international  monetary  conferences. 

The  thane  was  not,  as  in  the  other  cases.  bimetalHsm,  or  the 
remonetization  of  silver.  It  was  instead,  mono-metalHsm,  the 
extending-  of  the  gold  standard  over  those  nations  and  colonies  that 
are  still  on  a  silver  or  copper  basis* 

The  method  pursued  was  also  novel.  Tlie  general  conference 
was  abandoned,  the  idea  being  that  resolutions  reached  by  com- 
promise between  irreconcilable  differences  of  mind  do  not  carry 
telling  weight,  while  at  the  same  time  the  unwieldiness  of  a  large 
assemblage  prevents  close  and  tenacious  discussion  of  new  ideas  and 
new  proposals.  The  Commission  did  its  work  by  means  of  indi- 
vidual meetings  with  the  correspondinff  commissions  appointed  by 
the  Powers  taking  part  in  the  movement.  Following  this  plan,  the 
United  States  Commissioners  were  enabled  to  press  home  their 
arguments  the  more  consistently,  and  to  lay  a  proper  share  of 
stress  on   the  educative  element   of  their  campaign. 

As  missionary  work  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
nations  to  the  detriment  done  the  progress  of  the  whole  world  by 
the  existing  disparity  of  metallic  standards*  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mission must  be  regarded  as  of  the  ver>'  highest  value,  and  it  must 
be  considered  that  those  efforts  were  skilfully  and  intelligently 
directed.  The  importance  of  the  subject  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Without  a  doubt,  action  must  some  day  be  taken  to  close  the  remain- 
ing gaps  between  gold  currencies  and  silver  currencies.  That 
eventp  as  clearly  indicated  in  the  powerful  arguments  of  the  Com- 
mission, will  make  possible  the  spread  of  the  modem  economic 
civilization  to  China  and  the  inert  silver-standard  regions  of  Asia, 

As  work  intended  to  attain  a  specific  object  by  direct  means,  the 
efforts  of  the  Commission  were,  and  will  remain  for  the  present, 
comparatively  fruitless^  The  report  is  much  stronger  and  more 
interesting  on  the  expository  side  than  in  the  proposals,  although^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  great  deal  of  energy  was  expended 
upon  the  advancement  of  definite  projects. 
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The  original  source  of  the  Commission  is  to  be  found  in  the 
nearly  identical  notes  of  China  and  Mexico  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment in  January.  1903,  asking  the  support  of  the  United  States  in 
an  international  movement  that  should  prepare  the  way  for,  and 
promote,  the  carrying  out  of  measures  to  put  the  still  remaining 
siJver  standard  countries  on  a  gold  basis.  The  interest  of  Mexico 
in  the  matter,  that  country  being  apparently  the  prime  mover  in 
the  joint  action,  seems  to  have  been  due  as  much  to  the  desire 
to  preserve  an  extended  market  for  her  silver  in  China^  as  to  a 
desire  to  have  the  stabiUzation  of  her  ovra  currency  facihtated. 
The  Mexican  Commissioners,  who  accompanied  our  own,  harped 
constantly  upon  the  desirability  of  doings  something  for  silver.  Our 
Commission,  by  bringing  forward  the  monetary  device  of  the 
exchange  fund  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  possibly,  by  its 
advocacy  of  greater  uniformity  in  coinage  purchases  of  silver  by 
the  gold  standard  nations,  seems  to  have  &howu  that  it  carried 
the  interests  of  Mexico,  as  a  silver  producer,  in  mind  along  with 
its  proposals  for  currency  reform.  It  is  but  natural  that  this 
should  be  so  in  view  of  the  genesis  of  the  Commission  and  in  view 
alBO  of  the  fact  that  two  of  its  members,  Professor  Jenks  and 
Mr.  Conant,  had  been  called  in  consultation  as  monetary  experts 
by  the  Government  of  Mexico  just  previous  to  their  appointment 
by  the  United  States*  The  report  wisely  avoids  the  color  of  direct 
championship  of  silver.  The  impression  given  of  a  bias  in  that 
direction,  however,  together  with  the  absolute  commitment  to  the 
exchange- fund  project  for  China,  worked  out  in  great  detail,  were, 
perhaps,  unfortunate  for  the  Commission  in  somewhat  clouding 
over  the  serious  significance  of  the  really  vital  part  of  its  work. 

The  proposals  of  the  Commission  group  themselves  under  three 
main  headings* 

(a)  Project  for  change  of  standards,  with  particular  reference 
to  China. 

(b)  proposal  that  all  the  countries  and  colonies  making  the 
change  should  adopt  a  uniform  coinage  ratio  of  about  32  to  i. 

(c)  Proposal  that  the  present  gold  standard  countries  should, 
in  their  purchases  of  silver,  buy  with  regidarity  and  at  staled 
intervals,  refraining  from  all  purchases  whenever  the  price  per 
ounce  should  go  above  28  pence. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  gold^exchange  fund  system,  recommended  for 
China  in  substantially  the  same  form  that  it  has  in  the  Philippines, 
is  at  all  adapted  for  use  outside  of  well-governed  countries  with 
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well-organized  finances.  The  establishment  of  a  powerful  bank- 
ing system  In  Cliina,  and  the  creation  of  a  robust  national  monetary 
control  as  preliminaries,  are.  while  biglily  to  be  desired,  somewhat 
far  advanced  for  a  conservative  country  whose  standards  of  value 
have  never  before  risen  above  the  bullion  stage,  and  whose  actual 
administration  has  never  been  effectively  centralized.  It  is  a  long 
jump  from  a  chaotic  currency  that  sells  by  weight  to  a  uniform 
token  coinage  that  takes  its  value  from  the  decree  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  exchange  operations  of  a  national  banking  system. 
No  doubt  a  sufficiently  strong  government  could  impose  such  a 
currency  upon  any  people.  But  such  a  notoriously  inefficient  and 
non-progressive  government  as  that  of  the  Oiinese  will  not  hit 
able  to  attempt  the  task.  Nor  will  the  moral  support  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  be  of  any  avail.  A  project  for  currency  stabilization 
in  China  that  refines  the  use  of  gold  and  tJie  possession  of  gold 
down  to  the  vanishing  point  is  plainly  visionary*  It  is  hard  to  see 
also  why  in  view  of  the  enormous  natural  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
any  monetary  reform  at  all,  a  plan  should  have  been  chosen  that 
necessitates  a  material  appreciation  of  the  currency  in  order  to 
make  the  new  system  safe.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  currency 
reform,  when  it  finally  comes  about,  could  be  better  secured  by 
methods  that  involve  a  greater  displacement  of  silver  by  gold,  and 
as  small  a  degree  of  appreciation  as  may  be  possible. 

The  desirability  of  uniformity  in  coinage  ratio  in  the  several 
countries  making  the  change  is  quite  evident  A  rise  in  the  market 
price  of  silver  above  the  coinage  price  would  tend  tmder  tliis  plan 
to  be  stopped  before  it  had  caused  monetary  derangement,  whereas, 
if  its  brunt  fell  upon  the  currency  of  one  country  alone,  a  serious 
shrinkage  of  circulation  might  result. 

Uniformity  of  purchase  of  silver  by  gold  standard  nations  would, 
if  practiced,  considerably  steady  the  price.  For  German  East 
Africa,  and  possibly  for  India^  the  plan  will  be  tried.  For  the  other 
countries  the  need  for  silver  is  not  constant  enough  to  admit  of 
steady  purchases  at  stated  intervals.  The  Commission  takes  the 
ground  that  a  steady  price  for  silver  would  be  a  bulwark  to  the 
stability  of  the  new  monetary  systems. 

On  the  expository  side  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  that  is  extremely  valuable*  That  part  which  relates 
to  the  circumstances  governing  the  price  of  silver  is  highly  inter- 
esting and  full  of  suggestion.  Much  that  is  new  and  important  is 
brought  out  here.    The  argument  showing  the  benefits  that  would 
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Result  from  stabilization  of  exchange  is  powerful  and  convincing. 
The  data  gathered  regarding  Chinese  monetary  conditions,  and  tlie 
accounts,  compiled  from  various  sources,  of  the  currency  systems 
of  other  Asiatic  countries,  are  useful  for  reference. 

The  mission  lo  Europe  was  a  tadt  recofi:nition  of  the  part  the 
powers  play  in  the  control  of  China»  especially  in  their  relations 
to  tlie  indemnity.  It  was  hoped  that  a  part  of  this  would  be 
remitted  China  during  the  incipiency  of  the  monetary  reform. 
Professor  Jenks  was  sent  to  China,  after  the  return  of  the  Com- 
mission from  Europe,  and  he  is  in  that  countr>'  now,  engaged  in 
furthering  the  campaign  of  education  among  officials,  viceroys  and 
merchants.  China  has  already  in  treaties  and  in  edicts  shown  signs 
of  stirrings  towards  monetary  reform.  One  cannot  but  view  u^th 
approval  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  arouse  China  and  the 
vvT>rld  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  vast  import  of  the  stabilization 
of  international  exchange. 

MORRELL    W,    GAINES, 


Org<inized  Labor,  Its  Problems,  Purposes  and  f deals,  and  the 
Present  and  Future  of  American  ll'^age  Earners.  By  John 
Mitchell.  Philadetphia:  American  Book  and  Bible  House, 
1903— pp.  xii,  436. 

Mr,  MitchelKs  book  consists  of  two  quite  distinct  parts,  though 
they  are  not  so  designated  in  the  table  of  contents,  the  one  his- 
torical, the  other  controversial.  It  also  seems  to  have  had  two 
authors,  tliongh  the  title  page  contains  but  the  name  of  one.  At 
least  the  introduction  states:  "In  the  compilation  of  data  and  in 
the  preparation  of  'Organized  Labor,  its  Problems,  Purposes  and 
Ideals/  I  have  been  assisted  by  Waher  E.  Weyl»  Ph.D."  The 
reviewer  is,  however,  justified  in  disregarding  the  historical  part, 
which  is  a  mere  summary  of  the  statements  of  well-known  authori- 
ties. And  he  is  forced  to  disregard  the  share  of  Dr.  Weyl  in  the 
book,  since  there  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  his  contributions  from 
those  of  Mr,  Mitchell.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  comments 
to  that  part  of  the  book,  which  is  indeed  the  most  Important,  in 
which  Mr,  Mitchell  discusses,  explains,  and  pronounces  himself 
upon  the  numerous  practical  problems  of  modern  trade  unionism. 

In  contrast  to  many  labor  leaders,  the  author  takes  a  broad  and 
on  the  whole  moderate  and  conciliatory  view.  Numerous  exam- 
ples could  be  given  of  his  way  of  looking  at  things.    The  trusts, 
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he  holds,  arc  not  likely  to  diminish  the  demand  for  labor.    They 
may,  like  machinery',  cause  temporar>'  displacements  of  labor,  but 
will  not  in  the  end  reduce  the  opportunity  for  employment  (p. 
200).     On  the  subject  of  politics  he  is  opposed  to  creating  a  labor 
party,  and  thinks  that  the  trade  unions  can  secure  greater  advan- 
tages   from   the    existing   political    parties  (p.    207).      He   espe- 
cially warns,  however,  against  trj'ing  to  put  working  men  or  men 
of  any  other  class  in   ''fat  jobs."     "It  occasionally  happens,"  he 
says,  **that  political  activity,  begun  with  the  highest  ideals,  degen- 
erates into  a  policy  of  mere  position-grabbing.      The  inevitable 
result   of    such    action    is   demoralization   and    disintegration  (p. 
210).     But  he  advocates  going  to  the  polls  as   well   as  to  tb^ 
primaries    (p.   214).      He   is   very  outspoken  on   the   subject  04 
violence  in  labor  disputes,  and  says:   "It  is  perfectly  just  that  a]] 
forms  of  violence  be  visited  with  condign  and  summary  ptmislt. 
ment,"   though  he  adds  that  "it  is  unjust  that,  as  frequentiy  hap- 
pens,   peaceful    picketing   should    be   castigated"   (p.    217).    He 
opposes  the  attitude  which  some  unions  have  taken  with  r^[ard  to 
the  militia,  and  says  that  their    "attitude  should  be,  and  almort 
invariably  is,  one  of  tolerance  if  not  of  friendliness"  (p.  218). 

He  recognizes  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  make  work  by  diminishing 
the  output,  and  says  that  it  is  "of  supreme  importance  that  the 
present  policy  of  American  trade  unions,  the  policy  of  no^-^est^i^ 
tion,  should  be  continued  and  enforced"  (p.  259).  On  the  cnKal 
question  of  the  open  shop  he  seems  to  express  himself  with  so(M 
caution,  for  he  says:  "I  believe  that  trade  unions  have  a  perfect 
legal  and  moral  right  to  exclude  non-unionists,  but  that  this  rigtt 
should  be  exercised  with  the  utmost  care,  and  only  after  persnasion 
has  been  tried  and  has  failed"  (p.  285).  The  boycott  he  considcrt 
to  be  defensible  or  indefensible  according  to  circumstances  (p.  286), 
but  condemns  on  the  whole  the  secondary  boycott,  under  wto* 
the  patrons  of  an  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  enterprise  itself,  arc  pt* 
under  proscription.  "As  a  general  rule  the  further  the  boycott  is 
removed  from  the  original  offender,  the  less  effective  it  becomes. 
Though  he  also  adds  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  seconW 
boycott  is  absolutely  necessary  (p.  289). 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  physical  force,  he  says:  "It  is  bcttef 
that  the  strike  be  lost  than  that  it  succeed  through  violence  ^ 
the  commission  of  outrages"  (p.  319).  Compulsory  arbitratiofl  *** 
the  New  Zealand  type  does  not  appeal  to  him,  and  he  says  tin* 
it  is  better  to  seek  industrial  peace   wherever  possible  in  traw 
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agreements  (p.  346).  Though  a  strong  trade  unionist,  he  sets 
public  considerations  above  those  of  a  class,  and  says;  'The  wage 
earners  of  the  country^  like  the  manufacturers,  the  farmers,  the 
professional  classes,  the  small  tradesmen,  are  all  a  part  of  society, 
and  in  the  long  run,  no  one  of  these  classes  can  succeed,  unless  it 
has  the  support,  approval  and  sanction  of  the  whole  community. 
The  welfare  of  society  is  even  more  important  than  the  welfare  of 
organized  workmen"  {p.  423). 

One  of  the  cleverest  pieces  of  argument  is  found  in  the  chapter 
on  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions.  This  he  opposes,  not  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  increase  the  responsibility  of  the  union  for  its 
own  iUegal  acts,  for  he  says  that  it  is  probable  that  unions  are 
already  responsible  for  them,  but  because  he  believes  that  the  vague- 
ness of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  trade  unions  and  the 
bias  of  the  courts  would  subject  them  to  frequent  annoyance  and 
prevent  their  growth  on  beneficent  lines.  And  he  well  argues  that 
the  laws  of  incorporation  as  they  now  exist  are  not  adapted  to  the 
incorporation  of  trade  unions  (p.  229).  Very  clever  is  also  his 
argument  in  favor  of  the  minimum  wage*  Workers  in  large  estab- 
lishments cannot  be  dealt  with  as  individuals,  but  must  be  treated 
as  classes  or  groups,  and  to  show  that  the  employers  themselves  look 
at  the  matter  in  that  light,  he  says :  "Where  a  strike  for  higher 
wages  has  been  successful,  the  companies  invariably  apply  the 
increase  not  only  to  the  men  who  have  struck,  but  to  the  non- 
unionists,  who,  ostensibly  satisfied  with  conditions,  may  have  woriced 
throughout  the  strike.  Tlie  employers  thus  recognize  that  there 
must  be  one  minimum  rate  prevailing  within  a  shop,  and  acknowl- 
edge at  the  same  time  that  the  non-unionist  is  to  be  considered 
in  modem  industry  not  as  an  individual  workman,  to  be  separately 
contracted  with,  but  like  the  unionist,  as  a  member  of  a  large  indus- 
trial group''  (p,  280). 

The  judicious  reader  need  hardly  be  cautioned  against  accepting 
as  statements  of  fact  many  broad  generalizations  which  represent 
only  the  views  or  inferences  of  the  writer,  such  as  the  statement  on 
page  99  that  *'Without  organization  and  without  the  interference 
of  the  law  the  individual  workman  is  practically  at  the  mercy  of 
the  employer,"  In  the  same  category  falls  the  statement  on  page 
III  that  "Without  the  active  intervention  of  trade  unions  the 
increase  in  wages  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  American 
industry  in  the  nineteenth  century  would  not  have  taken  place. 
Some  references  should  also  be  given  for  the  statement,  so  con- 
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trary  to  the  commonly  received  facts  of  history,  that  the  empk^- 
mcnt  of  women  in  mines  was  abolished  through  the  e£Foits  of 
trade  unions.  And  it  is  certainly  an  exaggeration — to  put  it 
mildly — to  say  that  "Until  quite  recently  all  discussions  npoa 
the  subject  of  labor,  its  rights  and  duties,  assumed  the  workingman 
to  be  a  mere  animate  machine."  It  may  have  been  througii  mere 
inadvertence  that  the  statement  is  made  (p.  147)  that  England  has 
passed  a  compulsory  insurance  law  for  accidents,  while  in  France^ 
Germany.  Atistria,  Italy  and  other  continental  cotmtries  provisioo 
is  made  for  compulsory  compensation.  The  insurance  laws  are  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  it  is  in  England  and  France  that  the 
principle  of  compensation  has  been  introduced. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  Mr.  Mitchell  difiFers  so  far  from  many 
trade  union  leaders  as  to  say  that  "The  ideal  of  the  trade  onions 
should  always  be  high  wages,  short  hours  and  great  efficiency 
Vp.  163 '».  This  and  many  other  views  show  that,  while  the  author 
is  by  no  means  free  from  many  of  the  emx^  which  have  dusteied 
about  trade  unionism,  he  at  least  represents  a  more  enlighteoeil 
and  liberal  spirit  than  that  which  has  characterized  many  of  thdr 
leaders.  h.  w.  f. 


The  SIjz'  Inzasion  and  the  Mine  Workers,  By  Frank  Julian 
Wame.  Ph.D.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1904— 211  pIW 
price  Si. 00  neL 

The  object  of  Dr.  Wame's  book  is  to  convince  the  reader  that 
unrestricted  immigration  of  cheap  labor  from  southern  Europe  is 
fraught  with  grave  perils  to  our  industrial  and  social  organizations; 
that  the  Sclav  invasion  into  the  anthracite  coal  fields  gives  us  a  con- 
crete example  of  the  deleterious  effect  of  this  immigration,  rcsultiiif 
in  labor  conflicts,  in  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living,  and  io 
political  and  social  evils;  that  some  remedial  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  stay  the  forces  of  degeneracy,  to  saf^^ard  the  welf«* 
of  society,  and  to  preser^'e  our  institutions.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  picture  of  the  e\'ils  which  immigrants  of  a  lower  dvili^ 
tion  bring  with  them,  while  the  call  to  action  to  counteract  thtfc 
evils  is  loud  and  strong. 

No  area  of  480  square  miles  in  the  Union  is  so  full  of  dramatic 
events,  of  epoch-making  incidents,  of  social  unrest,  as  this  anthradte 
territory  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  These  events  and  conditions 
are  reviewed  in  a  lucid,  capable,  and  intelligent  manner  by  D^* 
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Wame,  who  has  given  the  book  Uie  charm  of  a  romance,  while 
presentifig  to  the  reader  a  prospect  where  forces  come  to  play  which 
are  seldom  dreamed  of  in  the  quiet  of  the  counting:  house  or  in  the 
sanctum  where  patient  investigation  is  carried  on  by  the  academician. 
The  two  first  chapters  tell  the  story  of  the  union  movement  among 
mine  workers  of  Keltic  and  Teutonic  stock,  the  conflict  between  the 
Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  and  the  consolidating  railroad 
companies,  the  various  attempts  at  adjusting  wageSj  and  the  final 
defeat  of  organized  labor  by  organized  capital.  The  following  six 
chapters  describe  the  coming  of  the  Sclav;  the  conflict  for  sub- 
sistence between  him  and  the  English-speaking  mine  workers ;  the 
steady  hut  sure  victory  of  the  Sclav  immigrants ;  the  Sclav's  advaJi- 
tagc  because  of  his  docility  and  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
mining  industry ;  the  continuous  migration  of  English-speaking 
mine  employees  from  the  coal  fields ;  and  the  attempt  made  in  the 
strikes  of  1900  and  1902  to  stay  the  downward  trend  of  the  net 
wage  because  of  the  low  standard  of  living  of  the  Sclav.  In  chapter 
IX,  Mr.  Wame  tells  us  what  is  the  task  before  the  Miners'  Union, 
which  has  within  its  fold  representatives  of  sixteen  nationalities 
whom  racial  prejudice  and  class  hatred  have  long  kept  asunder*  His 
faith  in  the  saving  power  of  the  Union  is  strong,  stronger  possibly 
than  the  facts  justify.  In  a  subtle  discussion  of  the  parallelism 
between  organized  capital  and  organized  labor  as  related  to  indi- 
vidual rights  and  the  interest  of  society,  the  casuist  gets  the  upper 
hand  of  the  philosopher.  The  last  chapter,  which  takes  up  over 
one-fourth  of  the  book^  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  strike  of  1902^  the 
inconvenience  and  suffering  of  both  the  strikers  and  the  public,  the 
agitation  for  relief,  and  the  final  action  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
bringing  the  contending  parties  to  agree  to  arbitrate  their  differences. 
The  book  is  well  written ;  the  t>TX)gTaphical  work  is  excellent,  and 
it  is  exceptionally  free  from  typographical  errors.  As  a  general 
criticism  of  the  work,  we  find  that  the  author  shows  a  tendency  to 
sacrifice  plain  facts  to  dramatic  effect,  to  discount  forces  resistless 
^  their  eflfect  on  organized  labor,  to  generalize  too  hastily  and  to 
five,  occasionally»  a  higher  coloring  to  events  than  the  circumstances 
justify.  In  the  turbulent  period  of  1 868- 1875,  the  perturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  financial  world,  the  resumption  of  the  gold  standard, 
racial  jealousies  and  class  hatred,  the  conflict  of  operators  and  the 
insular  character  of  the  various  sections  of  the  coal  fields,  were 
dissolvent  forces  which  the  writer  hardly  mentions.  In  1870-1871, 
the  Reading  was  the  only  railroad  that  entered  into  the  business  of 
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mining;  the  four  other  leading  railroads  in  the  hard  coal  business 
had,  long  before  this,  secured  charters  for  both  mining  and  carrying 
coal  and  had  their  territory  well  in  hand  (pp.  31-32).  The  three 
companies  controlling  the  northern  field  absolutely  refused  to  grant 
the  sliding  scale  to  their  employees,  and  the  men  remained  out  for 
several  weeks,  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  the  sliding  scale  after 
the  miners  in  the  southern  field  had  resumed  and  secured  it  (p.  20). 
Mining  in  the  southern  field  as  compared  with  that  of  the  northern 
field  ts  really  a  different  art;  different  conditions  prevail,  which 
have  checked  and  will  continue  to  check  the  migration  of  mine 
workers  from  the  one  field  to  the  other  (p,  85).  Lackawanna 
County  is  not  representative  of  the  northern  coal  fields,  because  of 
the  city  of  Scranton  with  its  102,000  inhabitants  and  its  diversified 
industries.  It  only  contains  46  per  cent,  of  the  mine  workers  of 
the  Wyoming  region  (p.  48).  Mr,  Wame  speaks  continually  of 
the  Northern  and  Schuylkill  fields  as  covering  all  the  anthracite 
territor}',  and  seldom  mentions  the  Lehigh  region,  which  is  and  has 
been  the  seat  of  disintegrating  forces  acting  most  powerfully  and 
persistently.  Here  the  Sclav  first  came  and  then  descended  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountain,  settling  in  Nanticoke  as  early  as  in  Shen- 
andoah and  affecting  employees  under  individual  companies  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  as  much  as  in  the  southern  field  (p.  90).  The 
check  to  the  Sclav  in  Lackawanna  County  came  from  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Companies, 
both  of  whom  virtually  closed  their  mines  to  these  men  until  the 
change  of  administration  came,  when  Hallstead  and  Storrs,  Vandling 
and  Simpson  resigned  and  new  men,  acted  upon  by  forces  we  need 
not  mention,  opened  the  gates  and  let  the  Sclav  into  the  collieries 
of  these  companies  (p.  S5).  No  women  have  ever  been  employed 
in  Pennsylvania  as  laborers  (p.  70),  although  some  of  them  go  to 
the  breaches  to  steal  coal.  Mauch  Chunk  is  called  the  "Switzerland 
of  America/*  the  Wyoming  Valley,  never  {p.  ^)^  Bruno^  the 
Italian,  is  a  public  school  teacher  in  Bunker  Hill,  an  Italian  colony 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  families,  and  not  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Kline  township  (p,  106).  The  Sclav  brings  his  drink  habit 
with  hJm,  and  does  not  acquire  it  (p,  112)  in  the  coal  field.  James 
and  not  John  McParlan,  who  disrupted  the  Mollie  Maguires,  was 
an  Irish  Protestant  (p.  34),  and  only  professed  the  Catholic  faith  to 
better  effect  his  purpose.  The  leading  Sclav  people  in  coal  fields 
are  the  PoleSj  and  not  the  Slovaks  (p.  44),  as  is  clearly  seen  from 
the  general  table  on  page  51, 
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These  few  inaccuracies,  however,  are  minor  defects  and  affect 
not  the  main  purpose  of  tlie  book,  whose  thesis  is  ably  and  abun- 
dantly proved.  No  one  can  read  the  work  without  being  convinced 
that  the  menace  to  our  industrial  and  social  life  from  the  incomings 
immigrants  of  southern  Europe  is  great,  and  that  the  need  of 
remedial  action  is  imperative. 

PETER  ROBERTS. 

MaKaiioy  City. 


The  Ciiicen:  A  Study  of  the  Individual  and  the  Government,     By 
Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler»    New  York,  1904 — pp.  viii,  546. 

In  a  series  of  chapters  ranging  from  such  themes  as  "the  origin 
of  Mankind"  and  "the  Beginnings  of  Government"  to  "the  Citi- 
zen and  the  Law"  and  "Immigration,  Universal  Suffrage  and 
the  Negro  Question,**  Professor  Shaler  has  sought  to  bring  home 
to  young  people  at  the  growing  age,  some  of  the  intricate  relation- 
ships into  which  as  citizens  they  must  sooner  or  later  enter.  The 
title  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  index  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  since 
it  is  not  the  machinery  of  government,  but  the  attitude  of  the  indi- 
vidual toward  government  and  the  state*  which  elicits  the  author's 
interest. 

There  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  moral  sense  can  be 
quickened  through  books  of  this  character.  Formal  ethics  of  the 
text-book  order  never  yet  converted  the  immoral  man  from  the  error 
of  his  ways.  So  much  Professor  Shaler  seems  to  concede,  when 
he  writes,  "such  teaching  Is  not  easy  to  be  had  from  books ;  it  is 
of  a  kind  that  needs  come  directly  from  a  teacher."  He  has  suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless,  in  writing  a  book  which  may  be  read  by 
young  people  with  considerable  profit.  He  does  not  weary  by  dull 
moralizing ;  he  does  not  offend  by  over-much  instruction ;  and 
he  does  not  commit — ^at  least,  not  often — that  sin.  unpardonable 
to  the  ears  of  young  folk,  of  seeming  to  'talk  down'  to  theiiL 

Older  readers  will  find  much  to  criticise  adversely.  There  are 
statements  so  unqualified  as  to  be  almost  untruths,  conclusions  that 
do  violence  to  accepted  premises,  and  defects  that  obviously  spring 
from  insufficient  information  or  from  misinformation.  Does  Pro- 
fessor Shaler  mean  to  quote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when 
he  uses  the  words  "all  men  are  bom  free  and  of  equal  rights'*  (p, 
32)  ?  That  much-misquoted  document  contains  no  such  phrase. 
What  Jefferson   did   say   is,  **all   men   arc   created   equal/'     To 
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be  sure.  Sir  Henry  Maine  made  the  same  misquotation,  and  many 
another  English  writer  after  him,  but  an  American  should  know 
better.  The  chapter  on  party  allegiance,  admirable  as  it  is  in 
spirit,  is  misleading  in  its  conception  of  the  modem  political  party. 
To  find  a  continuous  history  for  the  two  groups  of  citizens  known 
at  present  as  Democrats  and  Republicans,  is  to  strain  the  facts  of 
party  history  unwarrantably.  Moreover,  the  binding  force  of  the 
modem  party  is  much  more  a  matter  of  machinery  and  organization 
than  of  principle.  What  will  the  mature  reader  think  of  such  a 
placid  refection  as  this:  "Although  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  ills  which  arise  from  trusts,  syndicates,  and  'combines,'  evil- 
doing  by  them  has  not  very  often  been  found;  when  it  occurs,  it 
is  probably  sufficientiy  met  by  laws,"  (p.  133)?  Or  this:  "In 
general,  where  we  hear  the  men  of  any  business  calling  denounced 
as  unpatriotic  or  as  pursuing  a  course  which  is  injurious  to  the 
country,  it  is  safe  to  believe  that  he  who  makes  the  charges  is  in 
error,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  people  are  usually  honest  and 
desire  their  country's  good  ?"  In  these  days  of  overgrown  corpora- 
tions one  is  bound  to  smile  at  the  naive  opinion  that  the  only  way 
by  which  the  government  can  help  business  is  by  leaving  men 
to  do  their  business  as  they  like. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author  fails  to  sound  his  note  of 
buoyant  optimism  only  when  he  discusses  such  matters  as  foreign 
possessions  and  the  neg^o  question.  Perhaps  Professor  Shaler 
believes,  with  many  teachers  of  the  young,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  author's  convictions,  the  dominant  note  in  a  book  of  this  sort 
should  be  that  of  hopefulness.  The  spirit  of  this  study  of  the 
citizen  is  admirable,  and  every  page  reflects  the  generous  sympa- 
thies of  its  versatile  author. 

ALLEN   JOHNSON. 
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RECENT  UTERATVRB. 


The  appearance  in  the  "Story  of  the  Nations"  series  (G,  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York)  of  ^'Mediaeval  England/'  by  Mary 
Bateson^  marks  a  distinct  departure  from  the  plan  of  previous  vol- 
umes. Miss  Bateson  describes  her  book  in  a  sub-title  as  a  study  of 
"English  feudal  society  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century" ;  within  the  time  limits  which  she  has  set 
she  treats  of  the  life  of  the  court,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  bur- 
gesses and  the  country  classes.  Miss  Bateson  is  well  fitted  by 
previous  studies  to  engage  in  such  a  work,  and  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  social  histoo^  of  England.  She 
speaks  modestly  of  her  book  as  a  compilation;  one  can  only  wish 
that  more  compilations  were  of  this  kind.  The  book  bears  evidence 
throughout  of  such  control  over  facts  and  appreciation  of  their  sig- 
nificance as  are  the  fruit  of  scholarly  application  and  original 
thought.  A  feature  of  the  book  deserving  special  mention  is  the 
excellence  of  the  illustrations ;  they  are  good  cuts,  relevant  to  the 
text,  and  the  reader  is  informed  of  the  source  from  which  they  were 

Professor  Frank  M.  Anderson's  "Constitutions  and  Other  Select 
Documents  illustrative  of  the  History  of  France,  1789-igoi"  (The 
H,  W.  Wilson  Co.,  Minneapolis),  does  for  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  later  French  history  what  MacDonald  has  done  for 
American,  and  Stephens  and  Adams  for  English  history.  The  selec- 
tion of  documents  has  been  judiciously  made^  the  translations  so  far 
as  we  have  noticed  are  exact  and  clear,  and  each  piece  is  prefixed  by 
a  brief  critical  note  with  references  to  the  best  general  accounts 
of  the  period  to  which  it  relates.  On  the  whole,  no  more  service- 
able contribution  has  recently  been  made  by  an  American  scholar  to 
the  study  of  French  history. 

Students  of  economic  literature  will  welcome  so  fresh  and  inter- 
esting an  account  of  Adam  Smith  as  Mr  Francis  W.  Hirst  has 
prepared  for  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York),  The  principal  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
Smith's  literary  and  scientific  labors  since  the  publication  of  Rae's 
Life  nine  years  ago  has  been  Mr.  Edwin  Cannan's  edition  of  Smith 
Lectures  on  "Justice^  Police,  Revenue  and  Arms."  These  lectures 
Mr.  Hirst  makes  the  basis  of  his  study  of  Smith's  development  as 
an  economist.  Considerable  attention  is  bestowed  upon  his  travels 
in  France  and  upon  the  literary  history  of  his  works. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  century  and  a  quarter  tliat  has 
dapsed  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  only  two  American 
scholars  have  prepared  historical  commentaries  upon  it*  The  first 
appeared  fifty-six  years  ago,  formingj^  the  second  part  of  Lossing's 
"Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence/' and  it  was  an  early  effort  of  that  historian,  meritorious 
in  its  aims  but  unsatisfactory  to-day.  Dr,  Herbert  Friedenwald  has 
now  undertaken  the  same  task  with  far  better  equipment  and  per- 
formed  it  on  the  whole  in  a  very  satisfactoi7  manner,  in  his  "The 
Declaration  of  Independence"  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York). 
After  tracing  the  rise  of  the  movement  for  independence,  he  takes 
up  the  document  itself  and  shows  how  saturated  its  preamble  is 
with  Locke's  theories  of  government,  effectoially  disproving  the  wide- 
spread notion  that  it  echoed  Rousseau.  The  most  interesting  part, 
however,  of  the  book  to  the  student  of  the  Revolution  is  the  his- 
torical and  explanatory  commentary  on  the  separate  charges  against 
the  king  and  the  parliament*  Altogether,  Dr.  Friedenwald's  mono' 
graph  is  a  contribution  of  more  than  common  value  to  American 
Revolutionary  history* 

Another  monograph  of  merit,  of  particular  service  to  the  students 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  American  political  methods,  is  Dr,  Agnes 
Hunt's  "The  Provincial  Committees  of  Safety  of  the  American 
Revolution"  (Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland).  Miss  Hunt 
gives  a  careful  account  of  these  political  agencies  in  each  of  the 
colonies  and  shows  how  important  their  services  were  in  organizing 
the  Revolution.  Critical  notes  and  a  classified  bibliography  are 
appended* 

Of  the  recent  larger  works  relating  to  this  field  of  history  Sir 
George  Otto  Trevelyan's  '*The  American  Revolution"  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York)  is  incontestably  the  most  interesting 
reading,  whatever  misgivings  the  student  may  fee!  as  to  the  author's 
strong  American  bias.  As  in  his  first  volume,  the  delineations  of 
personal  character  are  most  vivid  and  the  illustrative  passages  drawn 
from  out  of  the  way  contemporary  material  are  especially  striking. 
Notable  among  these  is  the  portrayal  of  the  pitiful  life  of  the 
loyalist  refugees  in  England,  drawn  from  Curwen's  letters  and 
diary. 

Mr.  Winfield  H.  Collins,  of  Qaremont  College,  North  Carolina* 
is  the  author  of  the  first  critical  study  to  be  made  of  ^*The  Domestic 
Slave  Trade  of  the  Southern  States"  (Broadway  Publishing  Co.. 
New  York),     Mr.  Collins  has  brought  to  light  from  a  variety  of 


sources  much  interesting  information  on  this  happily  obsolete  branch 
of  commerce.  The  most  original  and  valuable  part  of  his  book  is  his 
critical  examination  of  the  historical  commonplace  that  the  border 
States  were  engaged  in  slave-breeding  for  the  cotton  States  mar- 
ket By  an  ingenious  comparison  of  population  statistics,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  successive  censuses,  Mr.  Collins  is  able  to  show  that 
this  idea  is  a  popular  misconception,  and  that  it  is  devoid  of  statistical 
evidence,  and  that  the  movement  of  colored  population  to  the  south- 
west from  Virginia  did  not  proportionately  exceed  the  normal 
emigration  movement  of  the  white  population  which  was  going  on 
all  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  disproportionate 
preponderance  of  adults  in  the  gulf  States  and  of  juveniles  in  the 
supposed  breeding  States,  as  must  have  been  the  case  if  the  exporta- 
tion of  slaves  from  the  border  States  south  greatly  exceeded  the 
normal  movement  of  family  migration.  Footnotes  and  a  classified 
bibliography  enable  the  student  to  verify  the  author's  statements. 

The  wide  interest  felt  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  established  at  New 
York  University  has  incited  Mr.  George  Gary  Eggleston  to  prepare 
a  volume  of  brief  readable  biographies  of  "The  American  Immor- 
tals" (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York),  which  shall  be  a  "Record 
of  men  who  by  their  achievements  in  State-craft,  War,  Science, 
Literature,  Art,  Law,  and  Commerce  have  created  the  American 
Republic,  and  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.'* 
Each  sketch  is  prefixed  by  a  reproduction  of  the  best  portrait  avail- 
able. It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  critical  research  in  such 
studies,  and  consequently  one  is  not  surprised  to  be  told  again  that 
Eli  Whitney's  first  cotton  gin  "was  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  a 
thousand  negroes."  One  is  rather  surprised,  however,  at  so  rigor- 
ously critical  a  judgment  of  Webster's  character  in  a  short  popular 
sketch. 

The  Reverend  James  S»  Jones  has  contributed  to  fill  a  gap  in  the 
field  of  American  biography  in  his  "Life  of  Andrew  Johnson"  (The 
East  Tennessee  Publishing  Co.,  Greenville,  Tennessee).  The  work 
deserved  to  be  done,  and  the  author  has  done  it  in  a  sympathetic 
and  friendly  spirit.  The  student  will  gain  some  new  impressions  of 
Johnson's  personality  in  private  relations,  but  the  amount  of  new 
materia]  presented  relating  to  his  public  life  is  disappointingly  small. 

Frt>m  Professor  Barrett  Wendeirs  "The  Temple  of  the  XVIIth 
Century  in  English  Literature"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York)  one  gets  interesting  aper^us  of  the  relation  between  litera- 
ture and  political  and  social  history,  and  of  the  relations  between 
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New  Ens^d  and  Old  England  Puritanism.  The  toctores  were 
deliYered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  begin  witii  the  Eliza- 
bethans and  end  with  Dryden. 

The  great  accessions  to  our  knowledge  of  antiquity  derived  fronu^ 
azchaedogical  excavations  impart  a  particular  interest  to  sndi  a^^ 
narrative  of  the  daily  life  of  the  archaeojogist  in  the  Orient  as  i^^ 
presented  by  Mr.  H.  Valentine  Geere  in  ins  "By  Nile  and  Fnphritri^^ 
A  Record  of  Discovery  and  Adventure"  (inqxxted  by  Chari^^ 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  Yoik).  The  larger  part  of  the  book  has  ^::^ 
do  with  the  Babylonian  expedition  of  die  University  of  Pennq»i^'], 
vania,  the  rest  with  work  under  Petrie  in  Egypt. 

For  the  student  of  history  and  the  social  sciences,  tiie  Aimv^^ 
Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  (Library  of  Congress,  Wa«]^ 
ington),  with  its  ample  lists  of  the  more  important  recent  purdiasc^ 
is  of  much  assistance  in  enabling  him  to  keep  up  with  the  priiici|Mf 
foreign  publications  in  those  fields,  particularly  with  those  issoetf 
by  the  different  govermnents. 
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COMMENT. 
Raihvcy  Rate  Reguiation;    Cotton  Burning  in  the  South. 

THE  discussion  of  governmental  regulation  of  railroad  rates 
involves  meeting  and  overcoming  the  difficulties  arising 
from  two  sets  of  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  world  of  trans- 
portation: the  rivalry  between  the  small  shipper  and  the  large 
shipper;  and^  distinct  from  it»  the  rivalry  between  the  shipper 
of  one  section  and  the  shipper  of  another  section  of  the  country. 
The  problenT  of  eliminating  personal  discrimination,  of  protect- 
ing tlie  small  against  the  large  shipper  and  producer^  has  agitated 
the  public  mind  before  and  since  the  passage  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  of  1887.  Legislation  has  accomplished  some- 
thing, but  not  much.  As  long  as  the  large  shipper*s  claim  that 
he  is  entitled  to  more  favorable  treatment  by  the  railroads  than 
the  small  shipper^  was  met  by  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  to  grant  him  favoi-s  with  a  view  to  stimulating  their 
traffic  and  increasing  their  earnings,  little  could  be  accomplished 
to  prevent  personal  discrimination.  The  large  shipper  s  position 
was  clear  and  reasonable.  He  asked  why  the  same  rule  that 
applies  in  ordinary  trade  should  not  apply  to  him.  If  the  indi- 
vidual householder  is  with  reason  expected  to  pay  more  per 
pound  for  his  beefsteak  than  the  steward  of  a  club  or  of  a 
hotel  pays  for  his  thousand  pounds,  why  should  he  not  secure 
more  favorable  rates  from  the  railroads  for  carrying  his  regular 
trainloads  than  they  give  to  the  small  shipper  who  can  only  offer 
an  occasional  carload?     The  railroads'  position  was  equally 
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clear.  They  found  it  to  their  ad\-antage  to  offer  the  large  shipper 
special  rates  with  a  view  to  securing  all  his  tniffiCf  which  might 
otherwise  go  elsewhere. 

Of  late  it  appears  that  the  interests  of  the  railroads  and  the 
large  shippers  are  no  longer  identical.  The  railroads  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  big  shipper  is  gran"ing  bigger,  and  from 
his  very  bigness  is  assuming  to  dictate  terms  to  them,  whidi 
they  are  bound  to  accept.  The  success  of  the  steel  industry  a 
year  ago  in  forcing  the  railroads  to  offer  lower  export  rates  on 
steel  manufactures  was  notable.  It  suggested  the  possibility  of 
the  great  industrial  combinations  becoming  the  railroads*  masters 
in  the  near  future.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  railroads  with 
such  unanimity  are  urging  Congress  to  legislate  against  personal 
discrimination,  whether  it  be  connected  with  the  ownership  of 
private  cars  or  with  granting  rebates. 

Legislation  aimed  at  protecting  the  shippers  of  one  sectioa 
against  those  of  another  section  involves  quite  different  considera- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  railroad  rates  can  be  fixed 
with  such  skill  and  fairness  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  rival 
sections  concerned.  The  general  industrial  changes  in  the 
country,  the  moving  of  population,  the  moving  of  the  centers  of 
production,  whether  of  grain  or  manufactures,  must  inevitably 
effect  changes  in  trade  routes.  The  New  York  trunk  lines 
cannot  stem  the  tide  of  the  grain  trade  via  the  Gulf  ports,  if  they 
become  its  natural  outlet.  No  amount  of  legislation  can  rob 
Cleveland  and  San  Francisco  of  the  advantages  they  possess  in 
being  situated  on  navigable  waters  that  offer  means  of  cheap 
transportation  in  competition  with  the  railroads.  To  assume 
that  any  law,  however  carefully  framed  and  enforced,  any  com- 
mission, however  skillfully  manned,  could  eliminate  the  rivalo' 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  is  to  ignore  the  nature  of 
the  task  involved  in  rate-making.  At  present,  the  railroads  fa 
their  rates  avowedly  from  selfish  motives  with  a  view  to  obt^fl- 
ing  the  maximum  net  revenue.  They  wish  the  largest  amount 
to  be  produced  and  put  on  the  market,  whether  in  New  Yotk 
or  in  London,  and  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Their  Tat^ 
policy  is  clear,  logical,  and,  at  least  as  regards  the  country  as  a 
whole,  beneficial. 
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If  the  government  should  undertake  to  prescribe  and  enforce 
railroad  rates,  it  could  not  possibly  be  guided  by  the  same  motive. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  a  commission,  from  which  men  trained 
in  the  railroad  business  arc  necessarily  excluded,  will  be  expected 
to  face  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  modem  industrial  problem, 
which  will  inevitably  be  involved  with  political  and  other  non- 
industrial  considerations.  The  question  is :  will  a  commission, 
clothed  with  authority  to  prescribe  and  enforce  railroad  rates, 
solve  the  rate  problem  to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  all  concerned 
than  the  railroads  do  under  the  present  arrangement.  Where 
the  railroads  have  slipped,  the  commission  would  tumble.  Rates 
would  certainly  be  disarranged^  railroad  profits  would  suffer,  and 
— which  is  much  more  to  the  point — railroad  development  would 
be  hindered,  for  the  lesson  of  the  Granger  legislation  thirty  years 
ago  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Of  the  alternative  methods  of  meeting  the  rate  problem,  free 
competition  may  be  ruled  out  by  common  consent.  Whatever 
advantages  the  American  public  owes  to  the  former  competition 
in  railroad  building,  the  modem  railroad  as  a  carrier  of  goods 
is  completely  removed  from  the  operation  of  competitive  forces. 
Government  ownership,  even  if  practicable  in  this  country,  offers 
no  advantages  in  solving  the  rate  problem,  as  witness  the  experi- 
ence in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The  claim  that  under  the  present 
American  regime  the  selfish  interests  of  the  railroads  in  their 
rate-making  coincide  with  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  wholCp 
and  that  under  this  regime,  rather  than  any  other,  we  are  more 
likely  to  approach  a  reconciliation  of  the  various  sectional  inter- 
ests concerned,  is  much  strengthened  by  two  assumptions.  First* 
that  intelligent  railroad  management  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  intelligent  government.  The  second  assumption  is  that 
the  railroads  will  continue  to  be  consolidated  into  a  few  large 
systems.  Anti-pooling  laws  have  but  hastened  the  process,  other 
laws  and  the  courts  cannot  stem  the  tide  or  turn  it  back*  By 
common  agreement  railroad  consolidation  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  curb  personal  discrimination.  Similarly,  it  is 
fair  to  expect  that  railroad  consolidation  will  tend  to  keep  local 
discrimination  within  bounds.  The  fewer  and  the  larger  the 
systems,  the  less  temptation  on  the  part  of  tiie  railroads  to  favor 
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one  locality  at  the  expense  of  another,  the  stronger  the  policy 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  natural  industrial  devdopmexit 
of  the  country,  not  to  direct  it. 

Seldom  has  a  small  fire  produced  so  much  smoke  as  arose  f  nxn 
the  recent  burning  of  a  bale  of  cotton  in  Geoi^a.  The  fanner  of 
Clay  County  was  disappointed,  if  he  thought  that  he  was  kindling 
a  conflagration.  We  need  not  assume  that  other  plantar  in 
refusing  to  follow  his  example,  were  moved  by  regard  for  the 
interests  of  consumers  or  respect  for  the  statutes,  which,  in  some 
States  at  least,  prohibit  the  wanton  destruction  of  farm  products; 
they  had,  it  is  safe  to  say,  intelligence  enough  to  see  that  a  bale 
of  cheap  cotton  is  worth  more  to  them  than  none  at  all.  No 
one  will  deny  that,  if  the  cotton  burning  movement  were  suffi- 
ciently organized  and  extended,  it  could  restrict  the  supply  so  as 
to  increase  the  total  returns  to  the  planters,  but  there  was  no 
promise  of  success  in  the  act  of  economic  anarchy  with  which 
this  movement  began. 

History  presents  a  number  of  instances  of  similar  attempts  to 
raise  the  value  of  a  ware  by  destroying  part  of  the  stock.  The 
spice  burnings  in  Amsterdam  have  become  classic.  More  com- 
monly, however,  the  producers  who  control  any  commodity  will 
choose  to  regulate  the  supply  at  its  source,  and  escape  thereby 
the  loss  involved  in  destroying  part  of  the  product.  The  spec- 
tacular spice  burnings  were  sporadic  and  uncommon,  while  the 
Dutch  pursued  as  a  regular  policy  the  restriction  of  the  output 
of  spices,  coffee,  and  sugar  in  their  Eastern  possessions.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  wild  talk  of  cotton  burning  should 
have  moderated  into  the  generally  expressed  resolution  of 
Southern  planters,  that  they  will  restrict  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  the  coming  year.  To  what  extent  they  can  realize  their 
hope  of  imposing  restriction  on  refractory  planters  must  be  left 
for  the  future  to  show. 

A  suggestion  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  organized 
restriction  of  product  is  furnished  by  the  experience  of  a  small 
country  in  modern  Europe.  The  seedless  raisin,  which  got  its 
name  of  Zante  currant  by  being  transplanted  from  Corinth  to 
the  little  island  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  is  the  most 
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important  product  whicii  Greece  has  to  offer  to  other  nations. 
Currants  supply  in  value  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  exports 
of  the  country,  and  the  European  currant  supply  is  controlled  so 
thoroughly  by  Greek  producers  that  the  government  is  able  to 
levy  an  export  duty  without  spoihng  the  market.  An  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  currant,  not  only  for  direct  consumption,  but 
also  for  use  in  wine^makiiig',  raised  prices  and  stimulated  an 
extension  of  the  culture  until  about  1890,  when  a  reaction  came. 
Greece  lost  then  some  of  her  best  customers,  the  French  wine 
manufacturers,  and  found  herself  burdened  by  over-production 
of  her  staple  crop.  Prices  fell  in  a  few  years  to  one-half  or  one- 
quarter  of  what  they  had  been»  and  voices  on  all  sides  demanded 
relief.  A  system  of  regulation  was  adopted  as  an  experiment 
io  1895,  was  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1899  was  estab- 
lished for  ten  years  in  a  more  elaborate  form.  Sketched  in  its 
main  points  the  system  is  as  follows :  No  proclucer  may  export 
currants  until  he  can  attach  to  his  customs  declaration  a  receipt 
showing  that  he  has  deposited  in  a  designated  warehouse,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  oflFered  for  export,  varying  from  10  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  at  the  will  of  a  government  committee.  The 
currants  thus  retained  in  the  country  are  sold  at  auction  under 
the  strict  provision  that  they  may  not  be  used  except  for  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  or  wine.  A  public  institution,  the 
Currant  Bank,  has  been  created  to  administer  the  system;  it 
collects  and  sells  the  retained  currants,  pays  the  government  from 
the  proceeds  enough  to  make  up  for  the  former  export  duty,  and 
adds  the  rest  to  capital.  In  this  bank  all  currant  producers  who 
pay  the  export  tax  are  stockholders,  with  a  voting  power  ccm- 
fomiing  to  their  economic  importance,  and  to  this  bank  they  look 
for  advances  and  loans,  and  for  information  on  trade  conditions. 
Among  the  criticisms  directetl  against  the  system  the  following 
are  worthy  of  note.  It  is  said  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  since  it 
reiiuces  the  product  and  not  the  means  of  protluction^  and  since 
higher  prices  are  attained  by  diverting  part  of  the  crop  to  a  less 
profitable  use.  Furthermore  it  is  said  to  woric  injustice  on  some 
classes  of  producers,  since  those  who  export  high  grade  currants, 
sure  of  a  market,  suffer  even  though  they  buy  low  grade  currants 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  warehouse  regulation.     Looking 
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at  the  results,  however,  we  find  that  export  prices  rose  to  their 
former  level  after  the  establishment  of  the  system,  and  even  critiGS 
of  the  system  admit  that  it  was  instrumental  in  effecting  the 
change.  Other  factors  complicate  the  price  problem;  pcronos- 
poros  has  hurt  the  yield  of  the  vines,  and  the  demand  has  been 
affected  by  customs  regulations  abroad.  The  Gredcs  themsdves 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  system.  We  read  in  a  report  of 
1902,  "the  prices  of  currants  are  not  high,  but  the  growers  hope 
to  obtain  good  prices  for  the  new  crops,  on  accoimt  of  the  per- 
centage of  retention  having  been  fixed  at  20  per  cent,  instead  of 
15  per  cent,  as  during  the  last  year." 

The  difficulties,  both  economic  and  legal,  which  would  block 
an  attempt  to  adapt  this  system  to  the  demands  of  our  southern 
planters,  are  too  obvious  to  need  enumeration.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  transplant  the  system,  it  would  be  unwise.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Greek  system  will  have  outlived  its 
usefulness  in  a  few  years,  through  some  changes  in  the  conjunc- 
ture which  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  and  will  then  remain  as  a 
drag  on  the  energies  of  producers.  What  is  accomplished  in 
Greece  by  elaborate  governmental  machinery  would  be  accom- 
plished with  less  waste  by  individual  initiative  in  a  more  advanced 
country. 

The  most  significant  feature  in  the  attitude  of  the  southern 
planters  is  their  reluctance  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  their^-- 
position.     They  have  made  a  mistake,  in  producing  more  cottor^ 
than  is  wanted.    They  refused  at  first  to  recognize  it;  when  tt^ 
government  estimate  was  published  they  denounced  it  as  fals<^, 
and  said  that  hereafter  they  must  make  up  estimates  of  thear 
own !     Now  they  are  inclined  to  refuse  the  prices  which  woul</ 
clear  the  market,  and  they  seek  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  banks 
and  business  men  to  aid  them  in  holding  part  of  the  stock,  thus 
entering  the  field  of  speculators  who  know  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness a  thousand-fold  better  than  they.     It  is  fortunate  for  the 
world  that  no  scheme  which  they  have  suggested,  and  probabij 
no  scheme  which  they  can  devise,  will  shift  to  others  thepena/fj' 
for  their  mistake,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  learn  so^I^ 
thing  from  their  experience. 


'HE  ANATOMY  OF  A  GREAT  RAILWAY  SYSTEM.^ 


HE  Vanderbilt  system  of  railways  consists  of  some  twenty 
tliousand  miles  of  line  lying  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  with  eastern  terminals  at  New  York  and  Boston,     West- 
ward its  lines  extend  to  the  Dakotas  and  Wyoming,  while  they 
gridiron  the  great  industrial  States  of  the  Middle  West  and 
»e  Granger  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
^»ota.     Among  the  great  cities  which  it  reaches  are  Montreal, 
Huffalu.  Pittsburgh.  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cin- 
innati»    Saint    Louis,    Milwaukee,    Saint    Paul,    Minneapolis, 
[Buluth,  and  Omaha.     The  lines  included  in  the  system  are  the 
Jropcrty  of  many  different  coq>orations,  some  of  which  bear 
relation  of  ownership,  tenancy  or  contract  to  each  other, 
rhile  tn  sttll  more  numerous  instances  the  interrelations  of  the 
item  are  so  complex  as  to  render  their  description  extremely 
lifficult.     in  addition  to  the  companies  wholly  within  their  con- 
>1,  the  individuals  composing  the  Vanderbilt  group  of  financiers 
speak  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  authority  in  the 
igcment  of  se\'eral  other  important  railway  corporations^ 
in  the  control  of  which  are  vested  iu  some  of  the  cor- 
•rations  which  they  actually  dominate  or  in  themselves  as  a 

:t  although  unincorporated  body  of  business  associates. 
The  operating  railway  companies  of  the  Vanderbilt  system* 
are   thirteen   in  number  and,   with   their  mileage  and 
ti  statements  of  the  relations  by  which  unity  of  management 

been  effected,  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows. 
The  slalement  (Table  T)  indicates  the  position  of  hegemony 
the  Vanderbilt  system  occupied  by  the  New  York  Central 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  (elsewhere  in  this  paper 

IJnlet«  oilirrwise  noted,  th«  iiuthorities  relied  upon  for  the  f.icts  picscnicd  in 
'^  pa;<cr  arc  Poor's  Manual  of  RuilxvLiys  (1903  pclllion).  Moody's  Manual  (l<>(>3)t 
Directory  of   [Urcciois   in  tlie  Ciiy  of  New  York   <i9a4).  and  ihe  Rcpon 
k«  Statistics  ol  (he    Railways  of  the  United   States  (ig(J^)  pubtlshcd  bjr  the 
"■^TWMe Commerce  Commission.     The  rcUtions  among  the  diffcrem  companies 
&*  fijfturcB  Tt|>fc»vnthiH  ntilea^ic*  caipiiHiiralion,  olc,  Att.  uolcs*  lh«  cootrAry 
those  of  the  year  1902. 
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referred  to  as  the  New  York  Centra!).  Althougfh  the  railway 
which  it  directly  owns  is  scarcely  more  than  eight  hundred  miles 
in  length  and  lies  wholly  within  the  State  of  New  York,  it 
owns  all  but  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  voting  securities  of  the 
Lake  Shore  h.  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  Lake  Shore)  and  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  and  through  the  former  exercises  control  of 
seven  of  the  ten  remaining  companies  of  the  system,  A  domi- 
nating voice  in  the  affairs  of  one  of  the  others  is  exercised 
by  the  New  York  Central,  partly  in  its  outi  corporate  right 
and  partly  throiigh  the  Michigan  Central  and  a  subsidiary  cor- 
poration of  the  latter,  the  Canada  Southern  Railway  Company. 
In  addition^  the  New  York  Central,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  is 
the  lessee  and  operating  agent  of  railway  corporations  by  which 
its  line  is  extended  to  Boston,  Montreal,  Ogdensburg^  Oswego, 
and  into  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Additional 
evidence  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  New  York  Central  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  its  president  holds  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  corporations  owning  the  Lake  Shore;  Indiana, 
Illinois  &  Iowa;  Lake  Erie  &  Western;  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie;  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Milwaukee;  and  Lake  Erie,  Alliance 
&  Wheeling  railways,  and  is  a  member  of  the  directorates  of 
the  Michigan  Central;  New  York,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis; 
Cleveland,  Cincimiati,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis;  and  Toronto, 
Hamilton  &  BuiTalo  companies.  The  only  companies  of  the 
system  in  whose  management  he  does  not  partici^te  directly 
are  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  New  York  Central  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  each 
of  the  last  two  companies  named,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  %l  Saint  Louis;  Lake  Erie, 
Aliance  &  Wheeling;  Michigan  Central;  Lake  Shore;  and  New 
York,  Chicago  h  Saint  Louis.  He  is  chairman  of  the  direc- 
torates of  the  last  three  companies. 

The  relations  between  the  thirteen  operating  companies  are 
further  disclosed  by  the  following  statement,  showing  the  names 
of  the  individual  directors  and  the  companies  in  which  they 
serve. 
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Table  II.— Dikectois  of  the  Vandeebilt  System. 
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The  foregDjng"  shows  that  out  of  a  total  rnernbership  of  ooc 
hundred  and  forty-one  in  the  directorates  of  the  thirteea  operat* 
ing  companies,  no  less  than  ninety-seven  or  68.79  P^  ^^^  ^ 
the  memberships  are  held  by  nineteen  individuals  who  serve  in 
from  two  to  twelve  boards  each*     Four  individuals,  includiiig 
three  members  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  and  the  president  o* 
the  New  York  Central,  hold  forty-three  directorships  in  the 
thirteen   companies.     The   following   table   shows   a   furthC" 
analysis  of  Table  II. 

Little  explanation  is  necessary.     It  shows  that  members  of 
the  directorate  of  the  New  York  Central  cast  eight  out  of  twelve 
ballots  in  the  board  of  the  Lake  Shore,  nine  out  of  thirteen  in 
that  of  the  Michigan  Central,  six  out  of  eleven  in  that  of  ^ 
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Table    III. — Number   of    Directors    coumon    to    Diffekknt    Lines    of   the 

Vanuehbti-T  System. 
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Oeveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &:  Saint  Louis  and  six  out  of  nine 
in  that  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis.  Five  Lake 
Shore  directors  constitute  a  majority  of  the  board  of  the  Indiana, 
Illinois  &  Iowa;  six  vote  in  the  board  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western and  four  in  that  of  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha, 

Returning  to  Table  L  it  will  be  seen  that  the  New  York 
Centra^  either  directly  or  through  one  or  more  of  the  corpora- 
tions of  whose  shares  it  possesses  all  but  a  relatively  insignifi- 
cant minority,  owns  more  than  half  of  the  voting  securities  of 
eight  of  the  remaining  twelve  operating  companies  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  system.  The  control  of  two  of  the  others,  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis  and  the  Toronto,  Hamilton 
&  BufiFalo,  is  probably  no  less  firmly  established,  and  the  recent 
defeat  of  a  most  determined  and  strongly  financed  attempt  to 
limit  the  control  over  the  Qiicago  &  Northwestern,  which  in 
turn  is  firmly  intrenched  in  the  direction  of  the  Chicago,  Saint 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
the  extreme  improbabilit}^  of  a  successful  termination  of  any 
effort  to  detach  these  properties  from  the  system. 
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Table  I  shows  that  although  the  New  York  Central  owns 
but  810.25  miles  of  railway,  it  directly  operates  3,516.08  miles, 
or  more  than  four  times  the  amount  owned.  The  aggregate 
directly  operated  mileage  is  made  up  as  follows : 

Table  IV. — Mileage  Directly  OrERATED  by  the  New  York  Central. 

Mile*.  F«r  eettt.  of  toul. 

Owned 810.25  33-04 

As  lessee : 

Owned  by  lessors 2,119.02  60.27 

Controlled  by  lessors  . . .  363.49  10.31 
Operated  under  contracts  not 

otherwise  specified 28.78  .82 

Operated  as  agent 87. 91  2.50 

Trackage' 107.63  3.06 

Total 3,516.08  100.00 

*  The  word  "trackage"  refers  to  line  belonging  to  and  operated  by  another 
company  over  which  the  right  to  run  trains  has  been  secured  by  agreement. 

The  owned  mileage,  which  lies  wholly  within  the  State  of 
New  York,  consists  of  440.69  miles  of  main  line,  beginning  at 
New  York  City  and  terminating  at  Buffalo,  and  369.56  miles 
of  branch  lines.  Three  only  of  these  branches  exceed  twenty- 
two  miles  in  length,  but  these  three  have  a  combined  length  of 
259.62  miles.  They  extend,  respectively,  from  Syracuse  to 
Rochester  via  Auburn,  from  Canandaigua  to  North  Tonawanda, 
and  from  Rochester  to  Niagara  Falls.  The  average  length  of 
remaining  branches  is  10.99  miles.  Of  the  2,598.20  miles, 
exclusive  of  trackage,  operated  but  not  owned,  which  constitute 
73.90  per  cent,  of  the  mileage  operated  by  the  New  York  Central, 
2,481.51  miles  or  95.51  per  cent,  are  operated  by  the  company  as 
lessee  for  the  o^vning  or  controlling  corporations.  The  New 
York  Central  is  also  the  lessee  of  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley 
&  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  which  is  operated,  however,  by  the  Lake 
Shore  as  its  agent.  The  following  statement  shows  the  lines 
leased  to  the  New  York  Central. 

The  New  York  Central  controls,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing, 
312.49  miles  of  line  through  leases  or  other  contracts  which 
place  them  under  the  direct  control  of  companies  which  in  turn 
have  become  its  lessors.  The  facts  in  regard  to  this  mileage 
appear  below. 
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The  fifty  miles  of  trackage  shown  in  Table  V,  as  operated 
in  connection  with  the  Beech  Creek  Extension  Railroad,  extend 
from  Keating,  Pa.,  to  McElhattan  and  Youngdale,  and  belong 
to  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Railroad,  of  the  Pennsylvania  system. 
The  New  York  Central  also  operates,  under  contracts  which  are 
not  leases,  the  following  properties : 


Table  VII. — Lines  Operated  under  Contracts  other  than  Leases  by  the 

New  York  Central. 

Nun*  of  Owning  Corporation.  Length  of  Line  in  Miles. 

Tivoli  Hollow  Railway 1.24 

Buffalo  Erie  Basin  Railroad .35 

New  York  Central  Niagara  River  Railroad 3.81 

Pittsburgh  and  Eastern  Railroad 13*46 

Terminal  Railway  of  Buffalo xz.03 

Total 38.78 


Several  railways  are  operated  by  the  New  York  Central  as 
agent  for  the  owning  corporations,  although  their  operating,  as 
well  as  their  financial  accounts,  are  separately  kept.  The  prop- 
erties so  operated  are  as  follows : 


Table  VIII. — Lines  Operated  by  the  New  York  Central  as  Agent. 


Length  ot  Line  In  Miles. 

Name  of  Corpormtien  Directly 
Controlling. 

1.50 
3.31 

x.oo 

18.13 
43.07 

65.gi 

»1 

13.30 
13.30 

8.70 

8.70 

1.50 
3.3X 

I.OO 

18.13 
65.07 
87.91 

''■E:;sifj3ss?s?ais^' 

Amsterdam,      Chuctanunda     and 
Northern  Railroad 

Fulton  Chain  Railway 

New  York  Central,  Hudson  River 

and  Fort  Orange  Railroad 

Raquette  Lake  Railway 

Saint   Lawrence  and   Adirondack 
Railway 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Total 

The  relations  between  the  New  York  Central  and  some  of  the 
companies  named  in  the  foregoing  tables  will  be  further  evident 
from  the  following  statement  of  its  stock  and  bond  holdings: 
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The  railway  shares  and  bonds  represented  in  the  foregoing 
statement  are  carried  on  the  books  of  the  New  York  Central  as 
being  worth  $118,480,725.01,  and  the  stock  in  other  than  rail- 
way companies  at  $8,574,300.    The  shares  of  all  kinds  produce^ 
during  the  fiscal  year  1902,  dividends  aggravating  $4,507,139.60, 
or  4.07  per  cent  on  their  total  par  value  and  3.64  per  cent  of 
the  value  at  which  they  appear  on  the  balance  sheet     The  interest 
received  on  the  bonds  owned  amounted  to  $223,000,  or  5.50  per 
cent  on  their  par,  and  6.67  per  cent,  on  their  book  value.   In 
addition  to  these  amounts  $31,850,  representing  dividends  at 
3^  per  cent,  and  interest  at  the  same  rate,  on  the  shares  aod 
bonds  of  the  Wallkill  Valley  Railroad  was  credited  to  the  cwi- 
struction  account  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad.    The  New  York 
Central  guarantees  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  of 
most  of  its  leased  lines,  and  guarantees  the  interest  on  those 
of  the  others. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Conqiaflj 
is  absolutely  controlled  by  the  New  York  Central,  which,  as 
already  noted,  owns  90.58  per  cent  of  its  voting  securities.  The 
financial  condition  of  this  company  and  the  liberal  provisions  of 
its  charter  enable  it  to  be  of  g^eat  utility  as  an  holding  company 
for  the  other  corporations  of  the  system.  As  an  operating  com- 
pany it  directly  manages  1,413.71  miles  of  railway,  of  which  it 
owns  in  fee  or  through  proprietary  companies  .1,064.86  mite 
or  75.32  per  cent  The  directly  operated  mileage  is  made  t^ 
as  follows : 

Table  X. — Mileage  Directly  Operated  by  the  Lake  Shore. 


■ 

Mile*. 

P*rc«t.o(«il 

Owned  in  fee 

833.53 
231.33 
348.85 

58.96 

Owned  by  proprietaiy  companies 

16.56 

Leased  

34.68 

Total 

1.413.71 

100.00 

The  main  line  of  the  Lake  Shore,  all  owned  by  the  compa^J 
except  27.00  miles  which  are  leased  in  perpetuity,  is  54*^**^ 
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miles  in  length.  Eight  owned  branches  or  divisions  vary  in 
lcng;th  from  2,33  to  131.10  miles.  The  proprietary  companies 
are  wholly  owned  and  their  accounts  are  included  in  those  of 
the  Lake  Shore,  but  ag^ainst  some  o\  them  there  are  outstand- 
ing bonds.     The  leased  lines  are  as  follows: 

Tablk  XL^-LiNES  Leased  to  the  Lake  Shoes. 


Nam*  erf  lb*  tHrvctlr  ConUrollint 

the  |«)M«  ■>«(■*<•- 

T*nool 

cuvcred  bjr  tiic 

Annual 

Detroit,  Hillsdaleand  Southwestern 
Railroad  .«,.,,..,.,,...,. 

Eric  and   Kalamazoo  Railroad.. . . . 

Fort  Wayne  and  Jackson  Railroad . 

Tame^tgwn  and  Franklin  Railroad. 

Kalamaxoo,  Allegan  and  Grand 
Rapids  Railruud  .  ,..«», 

MahonJng  Coal  Railroad  ,..*.. 

iBSt,  Sept.  5 

iQoo.  Jan.     I 

1869,  Sept.  I 
1884,  July    I 

(1> 
ni 

&4.76 
37.00 
97-83 

53.46 

58.45 

47.35 

$  S4.SOO 

30,000 

i27.5aS 

80,745 

78,600 
667.974 

Total , , 

.... 

— 

348.85 

•l.<>39.347 

^>  In  perpeluilj, 

<■)  For  five  )?eara  and  thereafter  until  ihe  expicfttion  of  one  yea.r'«  notice. 

The  Lake  Shore  owns  $349,657  of  the  stock  of  the  Jamestown 
&  Franklin  and  $298,000  of  its  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  is 
also  its  creditor  on  an  open  account  to  the  extent  of  $673,204.98. 
The  company  carries  at  $2,323,846.98  on  its  books,  17,318  shares 
of  the  common  stock  and  7,990  shares  of  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  Mahoning  Coal  Railroad.  The  ledger  valuations  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies  owned  on  December  31, 
1902,  were  as  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  360. 

Since  the  date  of  the  report  from  which  this  table  was 
compiled,  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad^  the 
latter  acting  through  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  which  it 
controls*  have  jointly  acquired  $55,110,000  in  par  value  of  the 
$140,000,000  capita!  stock  of  the  Reading  Company.  By  this 
arrangement  the  Lake  Shore  has  come  into  the  possession  of  an 
undivided  one-half  interest  in  $12,130,000,  par  value,  of  the 
first  preferred,  $27,980,000  of  the  second  preferred  and  $15,000,- 
000  of  t!ie  common  stock  of  the  Reading  Company,  The  latter 
is  principally  an  holding  corporation  and  owns  majorities  of 
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Table  XII.— Lkdgbk  Valuks  of  Sxctnums  Owkxd  by  the  Lake  Saoit. 


Name  of  Issaloc  Corporstloa. 

• 

Scrip. 

BCMdS. 

TacaL 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 

Detroit,   Toledo  and   Mil- 
waukee  

$7.i",o65.37 

t6o,ooo.oo 
4,518,000.00 
5.847,016.78 
1,920,000.00 

575.700.00 

450.00 

8.447.746.94 

3,675.696.27 

200,000.00 

$22,681.75 

$262,355.24 

28,980.00 

$7,111,065.37 

i6o,ooaoo 
4,5i8.ooa» 
5.847.oi6.7« 

575.70AW 
45ai» 

8.447.74fi.9« 

3.675Mn 

462.355.H 

22,681.7s 

Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa 
Lake  Erie  and  Western  . . . 
Lehigh  Valley 

Merchants  Despatch  Trans- 
portation Company 

Mahoning  Sute  Line  Rail- 
road   

New   York,    Chicago    and 
Saint  Louis 

Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  . 

Terminal  Rlway of  Buffalo 

Pittsburgh    and    Wheeling 

Coal 

Pittsburgh.    Chartiers   and 
Youghiogheny 

28.98100 

- 

Total 

$32,455,675-36 

$22,681.75 

$a9i.»35.a4 

$3«.769.59»'S3 

the  voting  securities,  usually  amounting  to  substantially  all  out- 
standing issues,  of  the  various  companies  composing  the  Read- 
ing system,  including  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway,  tbe 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Atlantic  City  Railroad  and 
other  minor  companies.  The  Reading  Company  also  owns  prac- 
tically all  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  and,  through  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
controls  in  a  similar  manner  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarrc  Coal 
Company.  Direct  control  of  the  Reading  Company,  and  tiiitf 
of  its  subsidiary  corporations,  is  now  vested  in  three  votinf 
trustees,  Messrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Frederick  P.  Olcott  and 
C.  S.  W.  Packard,  and  will  remain  with  them  until  the  fiis^ 
preferred  shares  have  received  4  per  cent,  dividends  for  two 
successive  years.^  In  June,  1903,  also  subsequent  to  the  dat« 
to  which  Table  XII  refers,  $6,924,200  in  par  value  of  ^ 
$11,000,000  common  stock  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway  waJ 
purchased  by  five  railways,  the  Lake  Shore  becoming  the  owntf 

*  This  condition  has  now  been  satisfied  and  the  voting  trust  dissolved. 
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one-sixth.  The  Erie  Railroad  took  an  equal  share^  and  the 
ance  went  to  three  companies  of  the  Pennsylvania  system; 
\  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis  taking  one- 
lird  and  the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
c-sixth  each.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  observed  that 
tiiough,  as  shown  in  Table  IX  and  hereinafter,  the  New 
brk  Central  owns  a  considerable  interest  in  the  Chesapeake  & 
hio,  the  latter  is  properly  classified,  for  reasons  which  will 
given,  as  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  The  par 
llue  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  shares  owned  by  the  Lake  Shore  is 
,200,000. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  is  third  in  import- 
among  those  wholly  controlled  by  the  New  York  Central. 
operates  1,668.05  miles  of  line  distributed  as  follows; 

XIIL — LiNBs  Directly  Operated  by  the  Michigan  C&firitAi.. 


Wim. 

Pw  etnt.  ef  MfeL 

1^ 

^netary  roads 

370.07 
S6.64 

[.314.28 

115.06 
14.00 

l6,ig 
3.39 

Ts.Bo 

6.78 

Coatrolted  by  lessors. «»......  ^ . 

ncfcan 

M 

TotaJ 

1,668,05 

100.00 

main  line  of  the  Michigan  Central,  from  Detroit,  Michi- 

%>  Kensington,  Illinois,  is  owned  in  fee  and  is  270.07  miles 

length.     A  lease  of  ihe  Canada  Southern  for  999  years  from 

try  I,  1904,  gives  a  line  from  Windsor^  in  Canada  (opposite 

«t)  to  Suspension  Bridge,  with  several  important  Canadian 

les.     This  lease  has  superseded  an  agreejnent  under  which 

property'  which  it  covers  had  been  operated  by  the  lessee  for 

?-oac  years.      The  proprietary  and   leased  lines  of  the 

dgan  Central  appear  below. 
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In  addition  to  the  line  owned  by  the  Canada  Southern  and  that 
over  which  it  has  trackage  rights,  the  lease  of  that  property  gives 
the  Michigan  Central  complete  control  over  the  following  sub- 
sidiary properties. 
TA&Lit  XV.— Pkopkietarv  am>  Lea&kd  LiKis  or  tiik  Canapa  Soutuskn. 


Nkneal  Dlrecilf  OvuiBS 

COri>Ortll«n. 


Canadft  Southern  Bridge 


Leamington    and     Saint 
Clair  Railway.  >  ^. . » , . 


Michigan    Midland  and 
Canada  Railroad  . . , , , 


Sarnia,  Chalham  and  Eric 
Railway .* . 

Toledo,  CsLDada  Soulhern 
and  Detroit  Railway. . 


How  cQDtreU*4. 


Ownersfaip  oi  all  stocks 
and  bonds , 


Lease  and  stock  owner- 
ship   , . . 


Stock  control 


Total 


Stock  ownership  ^, , , , , 

Ownership  of  all  stocks 
and  bonds ,... 


If  Ifluad. 


Oat*  on 


I&89 


Mar.   t 


T«nn  «f 


15 


(All      ** 


3.66 
13,80 
14*  6@ 

700 
58,9a 


g8,o6 


The  investment  of  the  Michigan  Central  in  its  leased  lines  was 
carried  on  its  books  on  December  31,  1902,  as  $9,356,105.59, 
and  that  in  its  proprietary  Hnes  as  $4,750,982,86;  making  a 
total  of  $14,107,088,45.     The  separate  items  cannot  be  given. 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Oiicago  &  Saint  Louis  Railway 
Company  is  an  important  factor  in  the  railway  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  Vanderbilt  system.  It  operates 
2,529.67  miles  of  railway,  although  the  operating  accounts  of 
certain  controlled  and  operated  roads  are  separately  kept.  The 
total  mileage  is  distributed  as  follows: 


Taple  XVL^Lines  DiRttCTLV   Opkratrd 
Chicago  and  St. 

BY     THE    ClJtVRLANn, 

Loyis, 

CrMCI?(P«ATI, 

UiiH. 

hr 

HH.ef  lotaL 

Owned , 

1.683.99 

334.77 
424-63 

86.38 

-- 

66.57 

13.13 

16.79 

3.41 

Owned  by  proprietary  companies * . 

Leased  ...,.,,, , 

Trackfige  * .       . . 

■,-* 

Total,.,,. ...., 

4,5*9.67 

100.00 
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The  1,683.99  miles  of  owned  lines  are  distributed  among  seven 
divisions  and  five  branches,  the  former  varying  f rcxn  62.36  miles 
in  length  to  464.45,  and  the  latter  from  2.54  to  49.00  miles. 
The  Chicago  division  is  operated  in  two  "sections,"  and  has  its 
western  terminus  at  Kankakee,  Illinois,  from  whence  the  com- 
pany's trains  are  hauled  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  fifty-six  miles, 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The  proprietary  and  leased 
lines  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis  are 
as  follows: 

Tablb  XVII.— Proprietary  and  Leased  Lines  op  the  Cleveland,  Cincikmat^ 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 


NuM  of  Directly  ControUIof 
Corporation. 


How  cootrolled. 


Columbus.  Hope  and 
Greensburg  Railroad.. 

Fairland,  Franklin  and 
Martinsville  Railroad.. 

Harrison  Branch  Railroad! 

Vernon,  Greensburg  and 
Rushville  Railroad  .... 

Cincinnati  Northern  Rail- 
road   

Kankakee  and  Seneca 
Railroad 

Mount  Gilead  Short  Line 
Railroad 

Peoria  and  Eastern  Rail- 


Lease  and  ownership  of  all 
bondsand  61. i^of  stock 


way 


Total 


111 


Leased  

Leased 

Ownership  of  all  bonds 
and  70.3%  of  stock  .... 

Ownership  of  a  majority 
of  stock j 

Owned  jointly  with  Chica- 
go, Rock  Isrd&  Pacific 

Lease  renewable  for  fifteen 
year  periods 

Lease  and  stock  owner- 
ship   


1880, 
Maya 


il 


i 
_ « 


(1) 


(«) 


Lcncch  of  iM. 


36,31 

37.84 
7.70 

45.  to 

208.14 

42.08 

a.47 
341.39 


710.93 


1» 


39-45 


9.03 


48.47 


M 


36,31 


37.1 
7.71"  ■      d1»I 

45.1^    .ft. 
247.5-'     -9/.. 


3.4 -7 


350. 


759 


2 


**)  In  perpetuity. 


<*>  To  April  I.  1940. 


(*>  Net  earnings      — 


The  rentals  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  with  J  "d^ 
30,  1902,  on  account  of  the  properties  shown  in  the  for^o^Sng, 
aggregated  $180,130.52.  Securities  valued  at  $4,117,086.53  ^ 
held  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis.  ^^c 

list  includes  securities  of  the  Cincinnati  Northern,  valuec^S  *^ 
$1,091,954.96,  and  stock  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  value^^^^t 
$2,453,569.81.  Since  June  30,  1902,  the  Cleveland,  Cincin^^i^ti' 
Chicago  &  Saint  Louis  has  acquired  securities  of  the  Chica^^"^  ^ 
Southeastern  Railway,  which  it  carries  on  its  books  at  %^^5^' 
129.90. 


i 
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V         The  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  Company  owns  717.57        ^^| 
miles  of  railway,  of  which  417.57,  constituting  its  main  line,        ^^^ 
extend  from  Sandusky,  Ohio,  to  Peoria,  Illinois.     A  line  160.65        ^^| 
miles    in    length    connects    Indianapolis    with    Michigan    City,         ^^^k 
Indiana,  and  one  105.22  miles  long  extends  from  Fort  Wayne        ^^| 
to  Connersville,  Indiana.     There  are  also  two  owned  branches       ^^| 
with  a  total  length  of  34.13  miles.     The  operated  mileage  of  this       ^^| 
company  is  shown  below.                                                                        ^^H 
TA.BLE  XVIIl.— Lines  Opbratee)  by  tue  Lake  Ekie  and  Western,                 ^^^ 

Mihm. 

Fcr  ttftl.  of  Wtkl.                  ^^^1 

OwDed 

717.57 

tbs.oo 

7.43 

^1 

Leased ...* 

Trackage  ,.,.».,,.,.., , , ,.,,,, 

^^ 

887.00 

100,00           ^^1 

The  I^ke  Erie  &  Western  leases  but  one  property,  that  of  the        ^^| 
Northern  Ohio  Railway,   whose  entire  common   stock  is  held        ^^| 
and  bonds  guaranteed,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  by  the        ^^^k 
lessee.     The  lease  is  for  999  years  from  October  i,  1895.     No        ^^^k 
rental  except  interest  on  bonds  and  taxes  appears  to  have  been        ^^| 
paid.                                                                                                           ^H 

The  New  York,  Qiicago  &  Saint  Louis  Railway  Company,        ^^| 
popularly  known  as  the   '^Nickel  Plate/'    substantially  parallels        ^^^k 
the  main  line  of  the  Lake  Shore,  and  its  construction  is  well        ^^| 
known  to  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  the        ^^| 
latter  at  a  high  price.     The  majority  of  its  voting  securities,        ^^| 
through  which  the  T-ake  Shore  now  exercises  control,  did  not,        ^^| 
however,  become  the  property  of  that  company  until  the  corpora-        ^^| 
tion  which  constructed  the  new  line  had  become  bankrupt  and  its        ^^| 
property  had  passed  to  the  present  company  as  the  result  of  a       ^^| 
foreclosure  sale.     The  line  operated  by  the  New  York,  Chicago       ^^| 
&  Saint  Louis  is  made  up  as  follows:                                                      ^^| 
Tabi>e  XIX. — Line  Opeeated  by  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.             ^^H 

Mlln, 

Pkr  Ktii.  df  umbL                ^^^I 

Owned .,,... , , 

Leased  ..... 

494^73 
17,80 
10.50 

94*59                     ^H 

340               ^H 

Trackage  *,.,,., 

Tolal , . . 

553.09 

100.00                ^^1 

L.                                    1 
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The  property  of  the  Qiicago  &  State  Line  RaOroad  Coaxpanj, 
consisting  of  9.96  miles  of  line,  has  been  hdd  under  a  lease  fay 
the  New  York,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis  since  September  20^ 
1887,  and  is  operated  by  the  lessee.  The  annual  rental  is 
$100.00.  The  New  York,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis  <^>erates,  abo 
under  lease,  7.84  miles  of  line  belonging  to  the  Lake  Shore; 

The  Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa' Railroad  Company  owns  192.11 
miles  of  main  line,  extending  from  South  Bend,  Indiana,  to 
Ladd,  Illinois,  and  having  six  branches  which  aggregate  12.U 
miles  in  length.     It  (grates  251.66  miles,  distributed  as  follows: 

Tablb  XX.— Links  Opkratxd  by  ths  Indiana,  Illdcou  and  Iowa. 


- 

MBm. 

r»««t.«noiiL 

Owned 

S04.S3 

39.44 
7.99 

81.15 
15.67 
3.18 

Leased 

Trackage 

Total 

ft5i.66 

XOOiOO 

The  leased  line  is  the  property  of  the  Saint  Josq)h  k 
Southern  Railroad  Company,  and  is  held  under  a  lease  running 
for  fifty  years  from  March  i,  1900. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  owns  68.00 
miles  of  main  line,  from  Pittsburgh  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
4.54  miles  of  branches  and  operates  in  all  185.56  miles  of  rail- 
way distributed  as  follows : 


Table  XXI. — Links  Operated  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  EriB. 


Milos. 

Perc«.i.rf«**^ 

Owned 

72.54 

.68 
iia.34 

39.09 

Owned  by  proprietaiy  companies 

.37 

Leased  

6a54 

Total 

185.56 

100.00 

The  properties  indirectly  owned  and  leased  by  the  Pittsbtirgn 
&  Lake  Erie  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Tawlm  XXiL—pKonimtAMT  a~«d  Lxasv>  Ijxbs  or 
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Axp  l-Aits  E^m. 


lis  I  sS !  ill 


J?99. 


M>ri 


■verud  Ell  wood  Rait- 

poad 

tiPDod  Co&acding  EUtI 

roftd OneraUp  of  all  stock 

khoningS<at«  Lui«  lUU- Leave  and   owtt«nliip  ofitS^s. 

way jIJ  ciocfc Ju-> 

ttUmrgh,     McKec9pon  Lcaaed 'iSt4. 

ft  Youghioghen^  R^fray  Jan.  i 

ooghioghcny     NonheraLeaaed  bj  PHts.,    MCK/16S5, 
Railway j     aad  Ton^L Apr.i 


Toul. 


99 
999 

50 


&49«of9TOM  csnlBfa.' 
.66 


3.rt| 

too,79<Int«rvM  and  b  per 
I     cenu  dfTidcnds. 
i.9X#t.oo     per     loaded 
freight  car 


1113.0a 


"  The  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  owns  stocks  and  bonds  valued 
at  $483,364.65,  including  capital  stock  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
McKeesport  &  Youghiog^eny  valued  at  $159,849.55, 

The  three  smaller  lines  shown  in  Table  I,  the  Toronto.  Ham- 
ilton &  Buffalo;  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Milwaukee;  and  the  Lake 
Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling,  operate  owned  mileage  only,  with 
the  exception  of  3.67  miles  of  trackage  used  by  the  first  named. 
The  GhicagD  &  Northwestern  and  Chicago,  Saint  Pau!, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha  railways  are  properly  regarded  as  belong* 
ing  to  the  Vanderbilt  system,  although  there  is  no  relation  of 
ownership  or  tenancy  betAveen  them  and  the  New  York  Central 
or  any  of  the  corporations  controlled  hj^  the  latter.  The  control 
cxcficised  over  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  based  on  the 

Enersliip  of  a  strong  minority  of  its  voting  securities  and  the 
ifidencc  of  tlic  owners  of  the  balance  of  powder  in  its  corporate 
airs,  which  has  the  sanction  of  }'«ars  of  conservative  and 
successful  management.  The  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis 
ft  Omaha  is  a  subsidiary  corporation  controlled  by  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  tlmnigh  ownership  of  a  majority  of  its  capital 
stock.  The  Fremont,  Elkhom  &  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  fonncrly  a  subsidiary  corporation  and  its  entire  capital 
stock  was  helil  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  but,  on  Feb- 
to,  1903,  the  sliarcholdcrs  of  the  latter  voted  to  purchase 
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the  property  and  franchises  of  the  former,  and  tlie  transfer 
having  been  made,  the  line  is  now  operated  as  the  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming  division.     In  the  statements  which  follow,  the  condi- 
tions existing  at  the  end  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestem's 
fiscal  year  1902,  which  terminated  or.  May  31,  will  be  given. 
At  that  time  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  &  Missouri  Valley  was 
separately  operated.     On  May  31,  1902,  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western directly  owned  5,875.20  miles  of  railway,  but  31.77  miles 
of  this  was  under  lease  to  the  Fremont,  Elldiom  &  Missouri 
Valley,  and  the  line  owned  and  operated  was  therefore  5,843^93 
miles  in  length.    The  owned  line  includes  that  formeriy  belong- 
ing to  the  Sioux  City  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  property 
and  franchises  of  which  were  conveyed  to  the  Chicago  &  Nortb- 
westem  on  August  28,  1901.     Under  the  rather  unusual  tenns 
of  this  transfer  there  has  been  no  merger,  in  a  l^;al  senses  of 
the  two  corporations,  and  the  $96,500  of  preferred  stodc  of 
the  Sioux  City  &  Pacific,  which  is  still  outstanding  and  on  whidi 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  are  pai(l  is 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western.    In   addition   to    the   mileage   which   it   owns,  the 
Chicago   &   Northwestern  operates    104.50  miles,   the  entire 
operated  mileage  being  distributed  as  follows : 


Tablb  XXIII. — Lines  Operated  by  the  Chicago  and  North westeih. 


ys\m. 

Ptoe«i.«ft«L 

Owned 

5.843.43 

43.46 

60.  oa 

a.oa 

98.«« 

Owned  bj  proprietary  companies 

Leased 

I.OI 

Traclcage 

.03 

Total 

5.947.93 

100.00 

The  relations  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  to  the  companie 
owning  the  102.48  miles  (exclusive  of  trackage)  qperated  bot 
not  owned  are  as  shown  below : 
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TaBLS   XXIV, — PfiOfHIBTAKY    AND   LEASED    LiNES   aC   THE   CUICA&O   AND 

North  WESTERN. 


C«lliiiT6lliiit  C<MT«»ratUin. 

How  co«iTral)«I. 

U  LuHd. 

I'l 

D>te  on  whteh 

rwn; 

Chicago,    Iowa    and 
Dakota  Railway., . 

Saim     Pau!     Eastern 
Grand  Trunk  Rail- 

Oinrnership     of     rU 
stocks  and  bonds 

Leased 

3&.40 

\%%A^  Oct.  30 

30^  of  gross  earn- 
incB  , , . , , 

way 

Proprietaiy , , 

60.09 

Princeton  and  West- 
em  RaUwhj.. 

ie.o6 

Total,    ,, 

TOfl«48 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  for  May  31* 
1902,  includes  bonds,  held  in  trust,  of  the  Fremont.  Elkhorn  & 
Missouri  Valley,  valued  at  $13,235,000,  stock  of  the  same  com- 
pany valued  (cost)  at  $1,981,500  and  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Saint 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  valued  at  $10,000,000.  The  precise 
number  of  shares  represented  by  the  latter  item  has  not  been 
made  public,  but  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  known  to  hold 
a  majonty  of  the  $34,050, 126,62  in  par  value  (less  $4,231,261*64 
ill  par  value  owned  by  the  issuing  company)  of  voting  securities 
of  the  Qiicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  &:  Omaha,  which  are 
mttstanding.  The  lines  operated  by  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha  are  as  follows: 

Ta&ls  XXV. — Lines  Ofekated  by  teik  Chicago,  Saint  Paui^  Mlnniapous 

AND   OlCAHA. 


»»>«. 

PH«nt,aftotttL 

Owned  ,......_. 

FiopriPlaiy .^.... 

t.5*3.»9 
637« 
^59 

91.96 

4.10 

Trackage , , 

Toul 

t.657.i8 

100.00 

The  owned  line  consists  of  three  divisions  with  an  aggregate 
main  line  length  of  559.58  miles  and  having,  in  all.  twenty-four 
brandies  with  an  aggregate  length  of  964.31  miles.  The  com- 
pany controls,  tlirough  the  ownersliip  of  their  entire  capita] 
stockj  and  operates  as  a  part  of  its  line,  the  property  of  the 
Chippewa  Valley  &  Northwestern  and  the  Eau  Gaire,  Chippewa 
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Falls  &  Northeastern  Railway  Companies,  together  63.70  miles 
in  length. 

The  line  formerly  operated  by  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  &  Mis- 
souri Valley  Railroad  Company  consists  of  592.08  miles  of  main 
line  with  extensions  and  branches  770.76  miles  in  leng^.  This 
line  was  made  up  as  follows : 

Table  XXVI. — Lines  Formerly  Operated  by  the  Fremont,  Elkhov*  amd 

Missouri  Valley. 


Mile*. 

Percent,  of  total. 

Owned 

1.300.53 
31.77 
30.54 

95.43 
2-33 
2.24 

Leased 

Trackage  

Total 

1,362.84 

100.00 

The  31.77  miles  of  leased  line  was  the  property  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  and  therefore  the  lease  is  no  longer  effective. 

The  20,188.56  miles  of  railway  so  far  completely  accounted 
for  constitutes  the  whole  of  what  can  properly  be  called  the 
Vanderbilt  system.  Every  mile  of  this  aggregate  is  controlled 
by  corporations  in  which  the  power  of  the  group  of  financiers 
who  dominate  the  system  is,  at  present  and  for  all  practical 
purposes,  absolute.  This  is  not  to  say  that  in  a  very  few  of 
them  conflicting  interests  are  not  represented  by  substantial 
holdings  of  capital  stock  or  that  in  any  case  the  control  now 
exercised  may  not  hereafter  be  divested.  Yet  whatever  may 
be  lacking  in  these  respects,  and  when  all  has  been  said,  the 
sum  is  not  much  less  than  complete  and  permanent  financial 
unification.  These  companies  to-day  constitute  a  compact  and 
harmoniously  conducted  system. 

The  Vanderbilt  influence,  however,  as  has  several  times  been 
intimated  in  the  text  and  as  distinctly  shown  by  facts  appear- 
ing in  Tables  IX  and  XII,  extends  far  beyond  the  thirteen 
companies  which  control  the  twenty  thousand  and  odd  miles 
of  railway  that,  strictly  speaking,  make  up  the  sjrstem.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  mileage  of  certain  companies  in 
which  the  Vanderbilt  influence,  active  or  dormant,  is  consid- 
erable : 


?^     is     £? 
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The  relations  between  the  Vanderbilt  system  and  the  Reading 
Company,  already  explained  on  page  360,  find  practical  ex|Mies- 
sion  in  the  presence  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  latter  of 
Mr.  H.  McK.  Twombley,  who  is  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Vanderbilt  group  and  a  director  in  nearly  all  of  the 
corporations  which  it  controls.     Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Central  directorate,  is  one  of 
the  voting  trustees  of  the  Reading  Company  and  Mr.  Charles 
Steele,  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany, is  one  of  its  directors.     The  relations  of  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Steele  to  the  Reading  have  not,  however,  g^wn  out  of 
the  interest  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  in  that  company.     In  fact 
the  interest  acquired  by  the  Lake  Shore  was  purchased  from 
Mr.  Morgan's  firm  and  its  business  associates.     Among  the  four- 
teen directors  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  there 
are  four  who  are  also  directors  of  the  New  York  Central.    One 
New  York  Central  director  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  three  belong  to  that  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio.     The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  completely  controlled,  at 
present,  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Vanderbilt  interests,  the  Pennsylvania  being  represented  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio's  board  of  directors  by  three  of  its  own 
vice  presidents  and  directors.     Under  an  arrangement  between 
the  controlling  companies,  immediate  control  is  exercised  by  the 
Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  the  companies  named  in  Table  XXVII,  members 
of  the  New  York  Central's  board  of  directors  belong  to  the 
boards  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western;  the  Erie;  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford;  and  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son Railway  Companies.  These  companies  operate,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, 5,554.23  miles  of  line.  They  are  in  no  sense  controlled 
or  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Vanderbilt  group  of  finandefi 
nor  are  they  in  any  definable  degree  subject  to  influence  froffl 
that  source.  The  fact  of  common  membership  in  the  respective 
directorates,  in  connection  with  their  common  territorial  inter- 
ests, does,  perhaps,  tend  toward  harmonious  operations.  Whil< 
members  of  the  directorates  of  the  various  Vanderbilt  proper- 
ties take  part  as  directors  and  otherwise  in  the  management 
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of  sc\eral  other  railway  corporations,  the  writer  knows  of  no 
Other  instance  in  which  there  is  sufficient  community  of  interest 
(the  tenn  is  obviously  not  used  in  its  Wall  Street  significance) 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  leads  to  systematic  action  for 

I     common  purposes. 

H|    The  mileage  referred  to  under  the  different  headings  may  now 

^be  recapitulated. 

Tablk  XXVIII.— RicA^rruLATiow. 

The  Vandcrbilt  system .. 30«iaS.S<^  miles 

Lines  subject  to  Vanderbilt  influence  : 

In  AH  important  dcg^ree. «.. ... .,..,,.,  ^i  55^*49  miles 

In  a  very  slight  degree 5*554-33  miles 

Total,  ♦.  ...♦.,.....,,....*,...  33,301.3s  miles 

To  pfKent  in  detail  facts  concerning  the  capitaUzation,  traffic, 
^enue  and  expenditures  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  would  quad- 
Oe  the  length  of  this  paper,  and  in  order  to  attain  a  satis- 
rlory  degree  of  accuracy  access  to  certain  features  of  corporate 
its  not  commonly  opened  to  the  public  would  be  absolutely 
.ry.  Nevertheless,  confining  this  portion  of  the  presenta- 
to  the  lines  belonging  to  the  Vanderbilt  system,  proper, 
>me  data  under  these  heads  may  be  given.  The  following 
relating  to  capitalization  will  be  seriously  misleading  unless 
who  examine  it  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  railway 
(iporalions  included  arc  themselves  very  large  holders  of  the 
iritics  represented  and  that  some  of  the  issues  shown  rest 
[y  tipon  ownership,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  some  of  the 
others  in  the  table,  thus  occasioning  a  great  deal  of  duplication 
in  the  aggregate.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  improper  to 
^>pend  totals  to  the  table. 

The  capitalization  actually  outstanding,  as  against  the  system 
«s  1  whole,  is  much  less  than  the  aggregate  that  would  result 

fcrom  the  addition  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  columns  of  the 
oregoing.  Thus  no  less  than  $109,914,805,  or  56.72  per  cent 
of  the  $193,778,356  of  funded  debt  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  amounting  to  3375' per  cent,  of  its  entire  capitalization, 
rests  directly  upon  shares  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Cen- 
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tral  Railway  Companies;  and  the  shares  so  pledged  are  clearly 
part  of  the  property  represented  by  the  bonds  and  shares  of 
the  pledgor.  It  is  obvious  that  although  tliese  bonds  are  out- 
standing as  against  the  system  whose  ownership  and  control  is 
tentralized  in  the  New  York  Central  corporation,  they  do  not 
Hpest  upon  the  railway  line  which  is  actually  owned  by  the  latter 
^or  even  upon  the  properties  which  it  operates  as  lessee  and 
agent  added  to  those  which  it  controls  as  owner  of  the  fee. 
The  real  security  is  the  property  and  earning  power  of  that 
portion  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Central  properties 
which  is  represented  by  the  shares  of  their  capital  stock  that 
are  pledged  to  the  owners  of  these  bonds,  and  these  shares 
should  be  deducted  in  order  to  determine  the  real  capitalization 
of  tlie  Vanderbilt  system.  Similar  deductions  ought  to  be 
made  on  account  of  all  of  the  securities  of  other  companies 
belonging  to  the  system  which  are  held  by  any  of  the  cor- 

■porations  named.     Unfortunately  complete  data  on  this  point 
are  not  available.     The  par  value  of  the  securiti^  owned  by 
the  New  York  Central   (see  Table  IX)   is  $114,791,963,  and 
deducting   therefrom   $8,831,500   representing  issues  of   com- 
panies not  belonging  to  the  Vanderbilt  system,  it  appears  that 
at  least  $105,960,463  should  be  subtracted  from  the  apparent 
capitalization  of  the  system  on  account  of  securities  held  by 
lis  company  alone.     The  par  values  of  the  shareholdings  of 
le  Lake  Shore  are  not  made  public,  but  the  aggregate  carried 
in  the  books  of  the  company  on   account  of  this  item  is 
132,769,592,  and  of  this  amount  all  but  $1^920,000,  or  $30,849,- 
[S92  should  be  deducted^  if  it  may  be  assumed  that  ledger  values 
id  par  values  can  be  used  interchangeably.     As  the  Chicago 
k  Northwestern  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Chicago, 
Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  it  is  clear  that  at  least 
^^17,000,000  ought  to  be  deducted  on  that  account.     The  items 
Hmed  far  from  exhaust  the  list,  but  it  is  worth  observing  that 
they  show  tliat  the  real  capitalization  of  the  system  is  less  by 
m,    Jftttn  of  al  least  $153,810,055,  or  about   \2  per  cent,  than 
^ifOcM  appear  from  a  superficial  examination  of  Table  XXIX, 
Prx>bably  the  actual  outstanding  capitalizatioii  is  somewhere  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  one  billion  dollars.  This  is  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  aggregate  capitalization  of  the  railways  of  the 
country. 

The  traffic  movement  via  the  operating  railways  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  system  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  XXX.— Traffic  Movbubnt. 


■ 

Pawengert. 

PnlcfaCMu. 

NoDiber. 

Carried  one  mile. 

Number. 

CftRtedoBB^Ia. 

New  York  Central 

Lake  Shore 

43,108.829 

5.553.930 

3,741.312 

6,719.438 

3,083,351 

620.767 

318,348 

3.335.701 

281.474 

no  data 

32,833 

18,648,845 

2.578.712 

1,366.804,698 

313,343,607 

335,702,912 

336,892.462 

64.578,755 

73.310,390 

6.989.9x8 

49.632,256 

no  data 
no  data 

634.198 
541,676,133 
136,076.411 

35.855,368 
24,059,475 
11.646,111 

14.768.553 
3.418. 106 
4.513,130 

2,143,861 

21.131,703 

653,403 

no  data 

357.160 

29.321,538 

5.359.509 

6.418,768,96a 
4.053.5oi,a5a 
1.965.107,850 

2.304.053,319 

456.713.963 
1,319.576,176 

355.061,039 
1.386,390.662 

no  datk 

no  data 

Michigan  Central 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  Louis  . . . 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 

N.  Y.,  C.&  St.  Louis..., 

Ind..  ni.  &Iowa 

Pitts.  &  Lake  Erie 

Tor..  Ham.  &  Buffalo* . . . 
Det.,ToI.  &MiI 

L.E..  A.  &  Wheeling  ... 
Chicago  &  Northwestern. 
C,  St.  P.,  M.  &0 

5.373.714 

4,122,440.480 

849.645,417 

Total. 

Percentage    of    total    for 
United  States 

85,833,340 
13.21 

3,104,630.730 
15.77 

153,136.806 
12.76 

33.036.532.834 
14.65 

'  Located  in  Canada. 

As  indicated  by  the  foregoing,  the  distances  traversed  by  the 
average  passenger  and  the  average  ton  of  freight  carried  by 
the  railways  of  this  system  exceed  the  averages  for  the  country 
as  an  whole.  Thus  the  average  distance  travelled  (on  a  single 
operating  railway)  by  each  passenger  is,  for  the  whole  country, 
30,30  miles,  while  for  the  Vanderbilt  system  it  is  36.17  miles, 
or  11.94  per  cent.  more.  Similarly  the  average  ton  of  freight 
carried  by  the  Vanderbilt  railways  travels  150.44  miles,  or  11.48 
per  cent,  farther  than  J:he  average  for  the  railways  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  131.04  miles.  Closely  allied  to  the  figures  show- 
ing the  amount  of  work  done  are  those  showing  the  gross 
receipts  for  the  services  performed.     Such  data  appear  below. 

In  compiling  Table  XXXI  the  income  under  each  head 
accruing  to  companies  operated  by  those  named,  but  whose 
operating  accounts  are  separately  kept,  has  been  added  to  that 
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of  the  operating  company.  There  is  no  duplication  in  the 
aggregate,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  these  com* 
panics  operated  9.97  per  cent,  of  the  mileage  of  the  country 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1902,  their  gross  receipts  from 
the  business  done  during  that  year  equalled  13.27  per  cent  of 
the  gross  operating  receipts  of  all  the  railways  of  the  country. 
The  relation  of  their  rates  to  those  throughout  the  country  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  percentages  expressing  the  ratio 
of  their  gross  receipts  from  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
to  the  gross  receipts  from  those  sources  of  the  railways  of 
the  country  are  lower  than  those  which  express  the  relation 
of  their  passenger  movement  (passengers  carried  one  mile)  and 
their  freight  movement  (tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile)  to 
the  aggregates  for  the  United  States, 

The  concluding  statement  deals  with  the  disbursements  which 
are  made  out  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  system.  These  include 
operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  interest  on  funded  and  floating 
debt;  items  which  can  not  be  avoided,  and  dividends  which 
must  be  paid  if  capital  is  to  be  satisfied  and  the  railway  facili- 
ties of  the  country  maintained  on  an  adequate  scale  and  in  a 
satisfactory  state  of  efficiency. 


Table  XXXII. — Expenditures. 


Operatln(  CMipanlea. 

Operatlnc 

E)q>ense«. 

Tmxea. 

Fixed  Chu^B. 

DiridMMls. 

New  York  Central 

Lake  Shore 

$46,839,929 
20,586,076 

14,435.897 

15,786,050 
3,130,820 
5,537.846 
1,162,824 

6,949.419 

305.269 

251.868 

90.396 

32,475.015 

7.078,999 

$3,644,464 

754.645 

531,353 

772,237 

205,276 

238,830 

62,594 

85.832 

1,981 

6.585 

3.823 

1,634.058 

435.901 

$17,305,448 

3.203.3" 

2,970,987 

4,183.125 

940,094 

944.298 

207.583 

754,015 

131.200 

none 
none 
13,285,023 
1,448,296 

$5,961,411 
3,535,505 

Michigan  Central 

C,  C.  C.  &  St.  Louis... 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 

N.  Y.,C.  &St.  Louis.,.. 

Ind.,  III.  &  Iowa 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie.. 
Tor.,  Ham.,  &  Buffalo... 
Det.,  Tol.  &MiI 

749.  Sao 

1,645.247 
473,600 
580,000 
200,000 
400,000 
none 
none 

L.  E.,  A.  &  Wheeling  ... 
Chicago  &  Northwestern. 
C,  St.  P.,  M.,  &0 

none 

4,530,740 
2,272,376 

Total 

$154,630,408 
13.85 

$8,377,579 
15.38 

$45,373,380 
13.38 

$20,348^399 
12.94 

Percentage    of    total    for 
United  States 
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Comparisons  between  the  percentages  shown  at  the  foot  of 
the  forgoing  table  and  those  representing  traffic  movement  at 
the  foot  of  Table  XXX,  show  that  per  imit  of  service  the  sums 
paid  to  investors  are  notably  less  than  the  average  for  the 
country  as  an  whole.  How  far  this  difference  represents  ability 
to  secure  capital  at  lower  rates  of  interest  and  how  far  such 
ability,  if  it  exists,  is  attributable  to  the  geographical  location  of 
the  system,  and  how  far  to  the  increased  credit  that  is  the  result 
of  long  continued  efficiency  in  management  and  harmonious 
rdations  among  the  various  corporate  units  composing  the  sys- 
tem, are  questions  worthy  of  careful  inquiry. 

H.  T.  Newcomb. 
WaahtngtoD,  D.  C 


aXY-MADE  CHARTERS 

A  STUDY  IN  MUNICIPAL  HOME  RULE.* 

THE  position  of  the  city  in  American  jurisprudence  is 
theoretically  one  of  complete  dq»endence  upon  the  wiO 
of  the  State  legislature,  except  so  far  as  municipal  rights  may 
be  guaranteed  either  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  or  6f  the 
United  States.  Barring  express  prohibititm  in  one  of  these 
instnmients,  the  l^slature  may  extend  or  contract  the  bound- 
aries of  a  city  at  will,  maj  slightly  modify  or  conq>letdj  revo- 
lutionize its  government,  may  restrict  or  expand  its  functional 
may  create  or  annihilate,  and  no  one  may  say  it  nay.* 

This  power  of  the  legislature  has  been  exardsed  so  f redj  ttiat 
it  has  escaped  all  bounds.  There  is  scarcdy  a  single  item  in 
municipal  administration,  from  the  ccmstniction  of  a  $30»ooo/xx> 
city  hall  to  the  increase  in  the  salary  of  a  bridge-tender  from 
$600  to  $720,  which  has  not  at  some  time  and  in  some  State  been 
the  basis  of  action  by  the  legislature.  Officers  appcHUted  by 
State  departments  have  ruthlessly  been  substituted  for  officers 
elected  locally  by  the  people.  The  construction  of  public  woria 
has  been  ordered  and  forced  through,  even  though  the  locality 
opposed  it  and  though  there  was  no  need  for^t;  and  in  die 
same  breath  an  urgent  appeal  for  authority  to  perform  some 
pressing  duty  has  been  overwhelmingly  denied.  Munidpal 
revenues  have  been  diverted  into  the  State  treasury,  and  dti< 

*  The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  great  indebtedness  to  the  aoorei 

persons  he  has  seen  and  communicated  with  upon  this  subject    If  it 
possible  to  mention  them  all  by  name,  he  would  be  glad  to  do  so.    His  sppr^^. 
ciation  of  their  helpfulness  is  none  the  less,  however. 

'The  courts  of  Michigan  have  attempted  to  establish  in  the  law  of  tiaar 
State  the  theory  that  back  of  the  State  constitution  there  are  certain  foKla- 
mental  principles,  which  the  constitution  presai^>ose8  and  whidi,  aldioqgft 
not  expressly  stated  therein,  are  as  binding  upon  the  power  of  the  kgiibbne 
as  the  limitations  in  the  constitution  itself.    In  other  words,  the  iCdngtt 
courts  have  held  that  certain  restrictions  are  implied,  and  the  courts  of  a0 
other  States  have  refused  to  recognize  any  limitations  upon  the  power  of  tbe 
legislature  unless  expressly  stated  in  the  constitution.    Even  the  later  <ko- 
sions  in  Michigan  show  a  tendency  to  modify  the  rule  laid  down  19  J^ 
Cooley  and  others.  • 
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have  been  made  to  contribute  in  various  ways  a  larg^er  and 
larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  public  works  in  far  distant 
rural  dislncts.  The  minor  matters  of  city  government  also 
come  in  for  their  share  of  attention.  A  policeman  has  been 
discharged  for  misconduct;  the  legislature  orders  his  reinstate- 
ment. An  easy  berth  for  a  political  heeler  is  wanted;  the 
legislature  obliges  the  district  leader  at  an  expense  of  $1,250 
per  year,  regardless  of  the  city's  wishes.  A  claim  against  the 
city  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  courts;  the  legislature  directs 
ibe  payment  of  tJie  claim.  A  corporation  wants  an  alley  for  a 
switch  yard  or  a  franchise  in  the  principal  city  street  and  can- 
not get  it  from  the  city  authorities  without  paying  a  small 
sum;  the  l^islature,  solicitous  of  the  development  of  the  city, 
grants  the  request  and  imposes  no  obligation  whatever  in  return. 
If  these  were  widely  scattered  instances,  they  would  not 
deserve  notice  here,  however  exasperating  they  may  be  to  the 
locality  in  question.  But  they  are  so  common  and  of  such  long 
standing  that  they  do  not  attract  attention  ordinarily.  Legis- 
lative interference  antedates  by  far  the  present  generation,  dat- 
ing back  to  1850  and  beyond.  The  members  of  constitutional 
conventions  for  several  decades  have  foimd  it  a  nightmare,  and 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  have  inserted  provisions 
in  many  constitutions  prohibiting  the  enactment  of  laws  inter- 
fering with  raimicipal  affairs.  This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out 
snd  why  this  plan  has  failed:  suffice  to  say  that  it  has 
failed  and  that  its  failure  is  now  generally  recognized-  A  few 
far-seeing  students  perceived  the  inadequacy  of  this  remedy  a 
cration  ago  and  adopted  another  method  of  procedure.  It 
is  this  plan  for  securing  home  rule  through  constitutional  pro- 
visions empowering  a  city  to  frame  its  own  charter  that  is  the 

i 

] 
: 


Origin  of  Scheme  in  Missouri. 


constitutional  convention  for  Missouri  met  in  i875»     Leg- 
lative  interference  in  municipal  matters  had  characterized  its 
istory  as  it  had  the  history  of  other  States.     The  government 
"of  St,  Louis,  the  principal  city,  had  been  notoriously  bad.     The 
ttcmand  for  radical  treatment  was  general,  and  the  St.  Louis 
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delegates  came  to  the  convention  determined  to  compd  the  coun- 
try members  to  give  them  some  relief.  One  of  their  number 
promptly  introduced  a  resolution  that  cities  of  100,000  pc^xda- 
tion  and  over  (St.  Louis  was  the  only  city  to  which  this  could 
apply  at  that  mcmient)  should  have  "a  fundamental  constitu- 
tional charter"  which  should  not  be  altered  by  the  l^;islatupe 
unless  such  amendment  should  be  proposed  by  tfie  ooncurrent 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  city  council  and  tiie 
mayor,  and  be  endorsed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  peo[de  at 
a  special  election.^  Such  a  scheme  undoubtedly  would  have 
put  an  end  to  legislative  tinkering.  St  Louis  also  wished  to 
be  separated  from  the  county  of  which  it  was  a  part  and 
which  had  taxed  it  so  constantly  for  improvements  b^rond  the 
city  limits.  This  proposition  was  also  opposed  by  the  country 
members  who  wanted  to  curtail  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
cities.  A  compromise  measure  was  the  natural  outcome,  finally 
adopted  by  fifty-three  ayes  to  four  noes." 

The  constitution  adopted  by  the  c<mvention  was  ratified  by 
the  people  in  the  fall  of  1875.  Immediately  thereafter  a  "s^a- 
ration  scheme"  and  charter  were  drafted  by  a  board  of  free- 
holders, submitted  to  the  people  on  August  22,  1876,  and 
adopted.* 

^  Oberholtzer,  Home  Rule  for  our  American  Cities  in  the  Amula  of  Ameri- 
can Academy,  vol.  3»  p.  748-9. 

'  Section  16  of  Article  IX  of  the  new  constitution  provided  that  "any  dty 
having  a  populatAon  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  may  frame  a  charter 
for  its  own  government,  consistent  with  and  subject  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  this  State"  by  electing  thirteen  freeholders  to  act  as  a  charter  000- 
vention.  The  proposed  draft  was  to  be  prepared  and  deposited  with  the  chief 
city  magistrate  within  ninety  days  after  their  election.  If  four-sevenths  of 
the  voters  ratified  it  at  an  election  held  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  it  was 
to  become  the  charter  of  the  city  and  to  supersede  the  existii^  charter  and 
all  amendments.  The  same  section  also  provided  that  such  cdiarter  could  be 
amended  by  the  law-making  authorities  of  the  city,  provided  three-fifths  of 
the  voters  approved  the  proposals  at  a  general  or  special  election.  St  Louis 
was  specifically  provided  for  in  other  sections  (20  to  35  inclusive  of  Article 
IX)  which,  in  the  main,  were  like  section  16,  just  summarized. 

*The  vote,  as  announced,  was  against  the  "separation  scheme"  by  some 
2400  majority,  and  in  favor  of  the  charter  by  a  narrow  margin  of  55% 
Charges  of  fraud  were  made  against  a  political  clique,  which  was  reluctant 
to  surrender  its  grasp  upon  the  city  and  give  way  to  good  government,  and 
the  case  was  taken  to  the  courts.  In  the  case  of  State  ex  ret  cu.  StUtou,  3 
Mo.  App.  388,  a  decision  was  handed  down  declaring  the  separatioo  scbeme 
adopted  by  some  1,200  majority  and  the  charter  by  over  3»ooa 
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Satisfactory  Results  Lead  to  .Adoption  in  California- 

The  charter  thus  adopted  is  generally  recognized  to  have  been 
far  in  advance  of  the  old  charter  and  represented  in  the  main 
the  most  advanced  thought  of  that  day.  It  is  now  somewhat 
antiquated,  but  the  working  of  the  system  under  which  it  was 
adopted  was  immediately  so  satisfactory  and  the  plan  met  with 
such  widespread  approval  that  when  the  California  Constitu- 
tional Convention  met  in  1 878,  a  proposition  was  immediately 
introduced  to  adopt  the  same  plan  that  Missouri  had  tried  so 
successfully.  Conditions  were  very  similar  in  the  two  States. 
San  Francisco  was  the  one  large  city  in  CaUfornia  (population 
233,959  i^  1880) ;  the  other  cities  were  below  35»ooo.  Special 
legislation  had  run  riot.  The  charter,  originally  only  thirty-one 
pages  in  length,  had  grown  in  a  short  time  to  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  pages  of  fine  prints  and  no  one  was  able  to  tell  what 
the  law  actually  was  upon  a  given  point.^  The  State  legislature 
had  almost  become  the  city  council  of  San  Francisco,  but  with- 
out any  responsibihty  for  its  government  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  local  influence.  The  delegates  to  the  convention  from  that 
city  were  insistent  that  some  relief  should  be  given,  and  as 
the  Missouri  plan  was  the  only  one  which  bore  definite  promise, 
based  on  experience,  that  relief  would  be  forthcoming,  they 
demanded  its  adoption. 

The  debate  upon  the  pmposition,  which  was  taken  vertetim 
from  the  Missouri  Constitution,  was  very  vigorous.  The  coun- 
try members  strongly  opposed  it;  the  delegate  from  San  Fran- 
cisco as  strenuously  urged  its  adoption.  Members  said :  "This 
is  the  lx>ldesi  kind  of  an  attempt  at  Secession."  "I  am  not  in 
favor  of  allowing  any  part  of  this  State  to  set  up  an  inde- 
poident  empire*"  "Why,  sir,  pass  that  section,  and  the  City 
of   San   Francisco      .      .  wi!l   occupy  the   same   position 

towards  the  State  government  that  the  State  does  toward  the 
federal  government/'^  One  member  oflfered  an  amendmenl  that 
**•  .  .  such  city  shall  thereafter  be  entitled  ...  to 
receive    from   this  State  all   the   privileges  and   consideration 

^  Dtbalts  and  Proceedings  of  Constitutirmal  Ccnv^ntion,  p.  1060. 
^Ibid^p.  1061.2. 
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accorded  to  the  most  favored  nations,  and  the  legislature  of  this 
State  shall  provide  a  duly  accredited  minister,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  State,  to  said  city."^ 

Those  who  supported  the  plan  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  the  beneficial  results  in  Missouri,  and  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  fear  that  the  city  would  rule  the  State.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  custom  which  had  previously  been  general 
of  permitting  a  city  to  call  a  charter  convention,  to  draft  its 
own  charter,  and  to  submit  it  to  the  people  for  their  approval,  and 
of  subsequent  enactment  by  the  legislature.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Missouri  plan  simply  legalized  this  custom  and 
gave  the  cities  a  constitutional  right  to  do  what  had  previously 
been  found  satisfactory  in  their  own  practice.  Attention  was 
also  called  to  the  fact  that  no  charter  cotild  set  aside  general 
laws  or  deal  with  matters  of  other  than  local  interest,  that  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  call  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention was  to  curtail  special  legislation,  and  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  delegate,  "if  we  cannot  trust  the  people  in  this 
matter,  whom  can  we  trust?"* 

The  opposition  was  so  strong,  however,  that  an  amendment 
was  incorporated  requiring  the  cities  to  submit  their  proposed 
charters  to  the  legislature,  which  was  empowered  to  approve  or 
disapprove,  but  not  to  amend.  Until  approved  by  the  l^slature, 
the  draft  was  to  be  without  effect 

A  question  also  arose  as  to  whether  the  privilege  of  drafting 
its  charter  should  be  accorded  to  every  city  or  only  to  cities 
of  over  100,000  population.  The  latter  was  finally  adopted.  It 
was  then  argued  that  as  the  plan  ai^lied  only  to  San  Francisco 
and  as  San  Francisco  wanted  the  provision,  others  not  directly 
concerned  should  withdraw  their  opposition.  The  smaller  cities 
at  first  were  anxious  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  when  the  provision  was  inserted  giving  the  legislature 
a  veto,  they  lost  interest  in  the  plan.' 

The  constitution  was  finally  completed,  submitted  to  the  people, 

^Ihid.,  p.  1064. 
*lhid.,  p.  1061-3. 

•  Ihid.,  p.  1408,  1484.    The  vote  was  eighty-nine  to  twenty-eight  in  favor  of 
adoption. 
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ratified  in  May,  1879,  and  went  into  effect  so  far  as  the  drafting 
of  home  rule  charters  was  concerned  upon  January  i,  1880. 

Other  States  Follow. 

From  California  the  idea  spread  to  Washington,  owing-  largely 
to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  residents  of 
that  State  had  migrated  from  California.  But  in  the  nine  3rears 
which  had  intervened  between  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  Washington  (1889),  it  had  been  shown  that  the 
submission  of  charters  to  the  legislature  was  largely  a  matter 
of  form  and  an  unnecessary  procedure.  No  charter  up  to  that 
time  had  been,  or  indeed  has  since  been,  disapproved*  Hence* 
Waslitngton  followed  the  Missouri  constitution  upon  this  point.' 
Minnesota  followed  with  a  similar  constitutional  provision, 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  107,086  to  58,312  in  1896.*  Colorado  still 
more  recently  (in  1902)  adopted  die  plan.  The  legislature  of 
Oregon,  in  two  successive  sessions  (igoi  and  1903),  passed  a 
resolution  to  incorporate  the  Missouri  plan  in  the  constitution 
^K  of  that  Stale,  but  owing  to  irregularities  iu  this  procedure,  it 
^1  was  not  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  and  tms  not 
^fl^ally  been  adopted.^ 

^^^V  iNlTlATtOX   OF  CHAKTER  ScHEUES- 

^^^^A.!though  the  plans  of  these  States  are  the  same  in  purpose 
B«nd  fundamental  principles,  there  is  considerable  difference  in 
certain  details,  and  to  understand  how  they  work,  what  are  the 
'^calmeises  and  defects  as  well  as  their  strong  points,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  them  more  closely.*  First  as  to  the  initiation 
of  charter-making. 

The  original  provision  in  the  constitution  of  Missouri  relating 


to 


*  Tbe  Tnt«  was  thiny-ci^ht  to  twenty-four  on  the  proposiljon  tn  lh«  con- 

Oberhokrer.  Annals*  p.  760. 
•Ot>rrboIt2er,  The  Rrfcr^ndum  in  AmeHrc,  p.  358. 

•Letter  o(  Hem.  K  1.  Dunbar,  Secretary  of  State.    Louisiana*  in  1896,  pro* 
^ided,  by  statute,  act  t^,  for  a  similar  system  of  charter^making  by  titics. 
*S«  Constitution  of  Missouri,  Art.  IX,  Sec.   i6-2j;    of  California,  Art 
Sec  8  and  8V^:    of  Washington.  Art.  XT.  Sec  10 :    of  Minne&ota,  Art. 
Set  ^ ;  of  Colorado,  Art  20,  Sec  4-6 ;   also  ch.  238,  Laws  of  MinnesotAp 
1903;   Oregon  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  9,  Twent^'-first  Session. 
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to  St.  Louis  placed  the  power  and  responsibility  upon  the  mayor^ 
but  the  amendment  adopted  in  1902  transferred  it  to  the  "law- 
making authorities,"  which,  according  to  the  present  charter, 
are  composed  of  a  council  and  the  mayor,  who  has  the  usual 
veto  power.  In  the  other  cities  of  Missouri  and  in  California 
and  Washington,  it  is  now  and  always  has  been  the  authority 
which  has  the  power  to  call  an  election  for  a  board  of  free- 
holders, ordinarily  the  legislative  authority — council  and  mayor. 
The  Constitution  of  Colorado  is  quite  similar.  In  the  case 
of  Denver  it  ordered  the  election  of  a  board  to  draft  a  new 
charter,  and  repeated  elections,  until  one  is  prepared  that  meets 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  voters,  if  the  first  ones  fail. 
But  in  the  other  cities  and  thereafter  in  Denver,  it  is  apparently 
the  intention  of  the  constitution  to  confer  the  power  upon  the 
council,  but  the  language  is  vague.  There  is  one  provision  which 
is  found  in  no  other  constitution,  viz.;  that  on  petition  of  not 
less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  voters,  the  council  shall 
submit  the  question  of  a  charter  convention  to  the  people,  and 
if  a  majority  vote  in  favor,  delegates  to  a  convention  shall  be 
elected. 

Minnesota  stands  alone  in  placing  the  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  judge  or  judges  of  the  district  court  of  the  district  in 
which  the  city  is  located.  If  they  consider  that  a  city  needs  a 
new  charter,  they  may  appoint  a  board  of  freeholders  to  draft 
one;  but  as  is  apparent,  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so  unless  the 
city  itself  wants  a  new  charter.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  for  a  new  charter,  and  if  10  per  cent 
of  the  legal  voters  sign  it,  the  judge  or  judges  must  appoint  a 
board.  When  once  the  board  is  appointed,  it  may  draft  a  new 
charter  whenever  it  sees  fit. 

Thus  in  all  States  but  Minnesota,  the  initiative  of  charter- 
making  lies  with  the  law-making  authorities;  and  in  Minnesota 
and  Colorado  also  with  a  certain  percentage  (10  or  5)  of  the 
voters.  In  practice,  one  may  say  that  the  question  is  every- 
where locally  determined,  even  in  Minnesota.  Back  of  judges, 
councils,  and  mayors,  stand  the  people,  and  if  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  citizens  demand  a  new  charter,  the  proper  authorities  will, 
out  of  respect  for  this  popular  demand,  set  the  legal  machinery 
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motion.  Not  infrequently  the  preliminary  work  of  charter- 
making  has  been  done  by  an  association  of  private  persons.  The 
an  Francisco  Merchants  Association  once  called  a  convention 
f  one  hundred  representative  citizens.  This  convention  drafted 
a  charter  and  presented  it  to  the  board  of  freeholders  duly 
elected  to  frame  a  charter.  This  draft  had  no  le^al  status,  but 
it  aided  and  simplified  the  work  of  the  board  very  greatly. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  proper  legal  authority 

to  decide  whether  a  convention  shall  be  called  is  the  law-making 

uthority.     Possibly  there  should  also  be  provision  for  popular 

itiative  which  would  compel  submission  to  the  people  of  the 

uestion  of  electing  a  convention,  upon  the  petition  of  a  certain 

centage  of  the  voters.     It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 

is  necessary  to  place  this  provision  in  tlie  constitution  as  long 

as  popular  bodies  are  so  responsive  to  public  demands  as  at 

present.     So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  has  been  little  diflRculty 

in  getting  a  convention  called  when  there  was  any  considerable 

demand  for  it. 

Selection  of  Charter  Board. 

The  next  step  is  the  election  by  the  people  (in  all  States  but 
Minnesota)   of  a  board  of  freeholders   (thirteen  in  Missouri^ 
ftccn  in  California,  Minnesota,  and  Washington,  and  twenty- 
e  in  Colorado),  who  shall  have  been  qualified  voters  for  at 
t  five  years.     Two  years'  residence  is  sufficient  in  Washing- 
n,  and  in  St.  Louis  there  is  no  such  restriction  whatever.     The 
ject  in  restricting  membership  to  freeholders  was  originally  to 
re  men  of  established  interest  and  ability  in  municipal  mat- 
ters, and  tlie  clause  providing  such  qualification  has  been  copied 
by  State  after  State  without  much  discussion.     It  seems  to  have 
of  little  value^  and  there  is  little  in  theory  or  practice  to 
fy  its  adoption  by  other  States.     The  restriction  as  to  resi- 
dence or  voting  qualification  is  upon  a  sounder  basis,  but  it  is 
B|^te  evident  that  these  restrictions  might  more  frequently  dis- 
V<qualify  a  person  otherwise  well  qualified  than  one  otherwise 
^Qnfit. 

The  Rfinncsota  plan — appointment  of  the  board  by  the  district 
judges — docs  not  seem  to  have  worked  as  well  as  election  by 
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the  people,  and  more  fault  has  been  found  with  the  quality  of 
the  men  selected  in  that  State  than  elsewhere.  This  agrees  witb 
experience  generally,  for  the  plan  of  selecting  administrative  or 
legislative  officials  through  the  judiciary  has  not  been  productive 
of  beneficial  results  either  as  regards  the  ju(]ges  or  the  men 
selected.  In  the  case  of  charter  conventions,  the  character  of 
the  men  fleeted  has  almost  uniformly  been  high,  and  there  is 
consequently  no  excuse  for  placing  a  non-judicial  duty  upon  a 
judicial  body.  Further,  the  fact  that  they  are  not  selected  1^ 
the  locality  tends  to  create  distrust  and  arouse  hostility.  It  is 
foreign  to  the  theory  of  home  rule. 

The  Minnesota  plan  is  tmlike  all  others  also  in  that  it  makes 
the  board  permanent  when  once  it  is  created.  Its  members  were 
originally  to  be  appointed  for  life,  but  in  1898,  the  constitution 
was  amended,  and  now  the  term  may  not  exceed  six  years.  Else- 
where, the  board  has  exhausted  its  powers  when  it  has  reported 
a  charter,  and  if  the  charter  is  rejected  by  the  people,  it  may  not 
prepare  a  new  draft.  No  compensation  is  fixed  by  any  constitu- 
tion and  members  serve  generally  without  pay.  In  three  States, 
a  time  limit  is  set  within  which  a  charter  must  be  reported,  ninety 
days  in  Missouri  and  California  and  six  months  in  Minnesota. 
No  limit  is  set  in  Colorado  or  Washington  or  St.  Louis. 


Referendum  upon  Charter. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  charter  and  its  authentication 
to  the  proper  authorities,  it  is  duly  published  in  the  press  and 
submitted  to  popular  vote,  sometimes  at  a  general  and  sometimes 
at  a  special  election.  The  number  of  votes  necessary  for  ratifica- 
tion varies  from  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon  (in  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  and  Colorado)  to  four-sevenths  of  all  votes 
cast  at  the  election  (in  Minnesota  and  Missouri  —  St.  Louis 
excepted).  Between  these  two  extremes  stands  St.  Louis,  where 
a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  will  ratify. 

The  exact  wording  of  these  provisions  is  important,  for  there 
may  be  a  great  difference  between  a  majority  voting  thereon  and 
voting  thereat.    The  former  is  generally  construed  to  include 
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only  the  votes  cast  upon  the  charter  alone,  regardless  of  the 
total  number  cast  at  the  election;  the  latter,  to  include  all  the 
votes  cast,  not  only  upon  the  charter,  but  for  every  office  that 
niay  be  voted  for  at  the  election.^  Now,  as  the  number  cast 
for  and  against  a  charter  at  a  general  election  is  very  much 
smaller,  not  i n  f req uen tly  only  one-th  1  rd  of  the  total  votCj 
the  difference  between  thereon  and  thereat  is  often  very  large 
and  has  in  se%'era!  cases  amounted  to  the  difference  between 
adoption  or  rejection^  for  a  majority  or  four-sevenths  of  the 
vote  upon  the  charter  may  fall  far  short  of  the  required  num- 
ber when  all  the  votes  are  counted.^  At  a  special  election  called 
to  vote  on  the  charter  alone,  there  would  be  no  such  difference, 
and  a  special  election  is,  therefore,  much  more  favorable  to  the 
ratification  of  a  charter  than  a  general  election. 

At  a  special  election,  further,  there  being  no  other  issue  to 
absorb  the  voters'  attention,  the  question  of  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  charter  is  much  more  likely  to  bfe  considered  upon  its 
merits.  At  a  general  election,  only  those  vote  upon  the  question, 
in  the  main,  who  have  some  special  reason  therefor — who  find 
some  special  provision  which  arouses  their  opposition  or  com- 
mands their  approval.  Thus  a  small  faction  moved  by  selfish 
motives  may  cause  the  rejection  of  a  charter  which  would  be 
approved,  if  only  tlic  people  were  to  consider  it  carefully.  How- 
ever, a  special  election  is  expensive. 


Legislative  Veto  in  California. 


At  the  expiration  of  a  specified  lime  after  ratification  (e,  g* 
thirty  days  in  Missouri  and  Minnesota),  the  measure  becomes 
the  charter  of  the  city  without  further  action,  except  the  usual 

^  State  vs.  May^r  af  St.  Louh,  73  Mo,  435:  Santa  Rosa  vs.  Bower,  143  Cal. 
399;  P^0^ls  vs.  Town  of  Berkeley,  loa  Cal.  298. 

*This  was  the  case  in  Minneapolis  upon  last  November  8th.  The  vote 
upon  the  new  freeholders  charter  stood  two  to  one  in  favor  of  adoption,  but 
as  only  a  few  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  numbef  who  went  to  the  polls 
voted  on  the  charter,  it  did  not  get  the  required  four- sevenths  of  the  whole 
vote.    The  presidential  contest  overshadowed  it. 
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procedure  to  complete  the  official  record.  This  is  true  in  all 
States  except  California,  where,  as  noted  before,  the  proposed 
draft  must  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  for  its  approval  of 
rejection  as  a  whole,  without  the  power  of  alteration  or  amend- 
ment. When  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  members  of 
each  house,  it  becomes  the  charter  of  the  city  submitting  it,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  governor.* 

This  legislative  veto  has  had  little  effect,  for  nearly  a  score 
of  charters  and  numerous  amendments  have  been  acted  upon  1^ 
the  legislature,  and  in  no  case  (so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn)  has  one  been  rejected  or  its  passage  unnecessarily  delayed. 
Further,  the  possibility  of  rejection,  now  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
has  no  effect  upon  the  charter  makers,  and  each  city  drafts  such 
a  charter  as  seems  best  adapted  to  its  needs.  At  the  same  time 
the  veto  power  does  exist  and  might  be  exercised  if  a  city 
undertook  to  go  beyond  its  sphere.  But  undoubtedly  more 
dependence  is  put  upon  the  courts  to  keep  the  cities  within 
bounds  than  upon  the  legislature.  The  other  States  have  not 
felt  the  need  of  following  the  example  of  California. 

Scope  of  Charter-Making  Power. 

This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  question :  How  far  may  cities 
go  in  drafting  their  own  charters? 

In  the  first  place,  not  every  city  has  this  privilege.  It  must 
have  a  population  of  100,000  in  Missouri,  20,000  in  Washing- 
ton, 3,500  in  California,  and  2,000  in  Colorado.  The  Minne- 
sota constitution  provides  that  any  city,  or  any  village  which  is 
to  become  thereby  a  city,  may  frame  its  own  charter,  thus  throw- 
ing down  the  bars  completely.  California  adopted  100,000  as 
a  minimum  in  1879,  but  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that 
it  was  reduced  to  10,000  in  1887,  and  then  to  3,500  in  1890. 
The  Colorado  constitution  fixes  no  precise  limit  except  that 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  only  have  this  power.  It 
does  not  say  what  shall  constitute  a  city  of  the  first  or  second 

*  See  Brooks  vs.  Fischer,  79  Cal.  173.  No  limit  is  fixed  within  which  the 
legislature  must  act,  and  it  would  be  better  if  the  constitution  stated  that  the 
charter  should  take  effect  unless  disapproved  within  a  specified  time. 
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class,  but  it  does  say  that  the  number  of  classes  shall  not  exceed 
four  (Art.  XIV,  Sect,  13).  At  present  all  urban  centers  having 
more  than  2,000  inhabitants  are  in  these  two  classes;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  legislature  from  reclassifying  cities  at 
any  time  so  as  to  extend  or  restrict  the  home  rule  privilege.  In 
every  State  the  power  of  defining  a  city  rests  with  tlie  I^islatune, 
imt  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  abuse  it.  The  tendency  has 
been  towards  an  extension  of  the  privilege^  rather  than  towards 
its  restriction,  the  most  recent  provisions  being  the  most  com- 
prehensive. 

The  number  of  cities,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  which 
possessed  the  required  population  was  three  in  Missouri  (St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Saint  Joseph),  three  in  Washington 
(Seattle,  Spokane,  and  Tacoma),  twenty-eight  in  Califoniiat  six- 
teen in  Colorado,  and  fifty-three  in  Minnesota. 


I 


Constitutional  Restsictions. 


Every  constitxition  contains  further  restrictions.     The  original 

provision    in    the    Missouri    constitution    conferred    power    to 

,   "frame  a  charter  for  its  own  government  consistent  with  and 

H^ubject  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  state."     It  also  pro- 

Wvidcd  that  such  charter  should   '^supersede  any  existing  charter 

Vand  amendments  thereof/'      Similar  provisions  appear  in  the 

other  four  constitutions.     These  are  very  general  statements  and 

do  not  carry  one  far,  but  it  is  possible  to  deduce  a  few  general 

principles  therefrom.     As  the  courts  construe  very  narrowly  a 

grant  of  power  to  a  municipal  corporation,  it  is  clear  (1)  that 

»a  freeholders  charter  may  not  deal  with  other  than  local  matters^ 
(3)  that  the  power  to  frame  a  charter  is  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions found  elsewhere  in  the  constitution,  and  (3)  that  the  laws 
of  the  State  passed  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  are  also 
paramount.  These  principles  suggest  several  questions  of  great 
practica]  importance :  ( i )  What  are  the  constitutional  restric- 
tions upon  the  power  of  the  city?  (2)  In  case  of  conflict 
between  an  act  of  the  legislature  and  a  charter,  which  is  supreme? 
(3)  What  are  municipal  affairs? 
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In  the  main,  the  restrictions  upon  the  city*s  power  are  the  same 
that  obtain  generally  throughout  the  United  States.  They  have 
to  do  with  the  rights  of  the  individual,  the  maximum  amount  o£ 
local  indebtedness,  the  taxing  power^  the  suffrage,  the  use  of 
public  credit  and  public  funds^  etc.  Three  States  have  gone 
further  and  imposed  specific  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the 
city.  In  Missouri,  freeholders  charters  must  provide  for  a 
mayor,  or  a  chtef  magistrate,  and  a  bicameral  council,  at  least 
one  house  of  which  must  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  None 
of  the  other  States  under  consideration  has  adopted  this  provi- 
sion except  Minnesota,  and  here  the  city  may  have  a  unicameral 
council  if  it  chooses.  The  Colorado  constitution  goes  furthest 
of  all  by  requiring,  among  other  things,  that  the  deparln:ents 
of  fire,  police,  public  utilities,  and  public  works  shall  be  subject  to 
civil  service  regulations,  that  no  franchise  shaU  be  granted  except 
upon  vote  of  the  qualified  tax-paying  electors,  and  tlmt  provision 
shall  be  made  for  popular  initiative  and  referendum  upon  local 
measures. 

Comparatively  speakings  these  restrictions  are  not  important, 
and  so  far  as  the  constitution  goeSj  the  cities  are  left  free  to  deal 
with  local  affairs  as  they  see  fit.  Indeed,  in  subsequent  pages, 
we  shall  see  how,  when  the  courts  have  tended  narrowly  to 
define  "municipal  affairs,"  the  people  through  constitutional 
amendments  have  extended  local  autonomy  by  grants  of  power 
to  do  specific  acts. 


CiTY^s  Power  over  Special  Acts. 

One  would  infer  that  as  a  home  rule  charter  supersedes  "any 
existing  charter  and  amendments  thereof/*  it  would  annul  any 
special  act  The  authority  to  frame  its  own  charter  would  mean 
little,  if  the  legislature  could  reg^ilate  municipal  matters  by  local 
laws.  The  city  could  then  act  only  in  absence  of  I^slativc 
action,  and  any  semblance  of  conflict  would  be  decided  by  the 
courts  against  the  charter.  But  the  constitutions  of  two  States — 
California  and  Washington — have  left  no  doubt  about  it,  and 
have  provided  that  all  special  laws  are  superseded^  so  far  as 
they  conflict  and  so  far  as  the  city  in  question  is  concerned/ 
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by  freeholders  charters.  Indirectly  the  same  result  is  achieved 
in  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Colorado  by  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions against  special  legislation  and  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts.  Either  freeholders  charters  are,  therefore,  superior  to 
special  acts  or  the  possibility  of  conflict  is  removed  by  a  prohibi- 
tion against  special  legislation. 


What  are  Special  Laws? 


^     This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question.  What  are 

^^  special  laws  ?     Not  a  single  constitution  undertakes  to  define 

them  directly,  but  each  contains  certain  provisions  which  will 

throw   sotne  light.      The   Missouri   constitution,    for  instance, 

directs  the  legislature  to  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  organi- 

lation  and  classification   of  cities,   but  limits   the  number  of 

classes  to  four  and  directs  that  all  of  the  same  class  shall  possess 

the  same  powers  and  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions.-     In 

interpreting  this  provision,  the  courts  have  held  that  while  these 

^_  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  other  than  municipal  affairs,  they 

^■are  to  be  firmly  uplield  when  such  matters  are  dealt  with  and 

V^  that  laws  which  are  general  in  form  but  not  applicable  to  all 

^  cities  of  one  of  these  four  classes  are  unconstitutional.* 

The  Colorado  constitution  contains  similar  provisions*  but 
neither  the  California  nor  the  Washington  constitution  limits 
the  number  of  classes.  The  California  legislature  has  taken 
advantage  of  this  to  make  seven  groups,  drawing  the  divid- 


'Art.   IX,   S<:c.   7.    The  present  dnssiticition   is   as   follows:    1st   ds 
lOCM^OO  population  or  more   (three  by  the  census  of  1900);    2d  dass — 30,000 
lUtion  or  inorc,  and  less  than  foo,QCO   (none  in   igoo)  i    ^d  clftss — 3,000 
iation  or  more,  and  less  than  30,000  (39  in  1900)  ;    4th  dass — 500  popti- 
Jaftton  or  more,  and  less  than  3»ooo  (168  in  igoo). 

*See  H^rmimt  t-j.  S/.  Lo%is,  123  Mo.  475,  and  K^nsi^t  City  vs.  ScarriH^ 
U7  Mo.  643.    The  covirt  wa^  subjected  to  considerable  criticism  in  Ihe  latter 
Upon  mption  for  a  new  hearing,  tt  pointed  out  the  di^ercnce  between 
«i]d  local  matters,  and  added  that  as  park  administrations-die  subject 
coasideratjon — was  a  local  function,  the  court  had  not  rererscd  itidf. 
•  Art  X1V»  Sec.  ij  and  1+    The  legislature  has  made  but  two  dtmm  m 
9«r.     In  ihe  Brst  arc  all  cities  of  15,000  population  or  over;    in  the  second, 
%J1  below  15,000  and  above  3,0Da    According  to  the  census  of  1900  there  were 
citie*  entittcd  to  be  in  the  first  etas*  and  thirteen  in  Ibc  second. 
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ing  lines  at  200,000,  100,000,  30,000,  15,000,  10,000  and 
3,000.*  In  Washington  there  are  three  classes,  fixed  by  the 
legislature  as  follows:  all  above  20,000,  all  between  20,000 
and  10,000,  and  all  between  10,000  and  1,500.*  The  Minnesota 
constitution  resembles  those  of  Missouri  and  G>Iorado,  limits 
the  nimiber  of  classes  to  four,  and  goes  farther  than  any  other 
in  prescribing  that  the  first  class  shall  include  all  cities  of  over 
50,000  population,  the  second  all  having  50,000  or  less  down  to 
20,000,  the  third  all  between  20,000  and  10,000,  and  the  fourdi 
10,000  or  less.* 

In  each  case,  either  by  an  express  or  implied  provision,  a 
special  act  is  taken  to  mean  an  act  which  does  not  apply  to 
all  cities  of  a  class.  But  as  has  been  seen,  certain  classes  con- 
tain only  a  single  city.  In  such  instances,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  little  practical  difference  between  a  general  act  and 
a  special  act,  the  principal  one  being  that  a  general  act  must 
be  so  drawn  that,  while  it  may  then  apply  only  to  one  city,  it 
will  apply  to  any  other  city  or  cities  should  they  enter  that 
class  by  reason  of  increasing  population. 

General  Laws  Supreme  in  State  Matters. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question:  Does  a  general  law — a  law 
applicable  to  all  cities  of  a  class — supersede  a  freeholders  char- 
ter? In  answering  it,  we  must  distinguish  between  State  and 
local  matters.     First,  as  to  State  matters. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  provision  in  these  constitutions  or  of 
any  decision  of  the  courts  which  states  or  intimates  that  a 
general  law  upon  matters  other  than  municipal  is  superseded  and 
annulled  by  a  freeholders  charter.  There  have  been  instances 
where,  in  absence  of  State  laws,  the  courts  have  upheld  charter 
provisions  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest,  but  never  in 
case  of  direct  conflict  of  jurisdiction.     There  have  been  other 

'  In  1900  there  was  one  city  in  the  first  class,  one  in  the  second  or  "first 
and  one-half  class,"  one  in  the  third,  five  in  the  fourth,  two  in  the  fifth, 
twenty-three  in  the  sixth,  and  forty-five  in  the  seventh. 

*  The  first  class  contained  three  cities  in  1900,  the  second  one,  and  the  third 
nineteen. 

'Art.  rV,  Sec.  36.  In  1900  these  classes  contained  three,  none,  three,  and 
forty-seven  cities  respectively. 
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^instances  also,  in  which  it  would  seem  that  the  bench  had  gone 
a  little  too  far  in  upholding  charter  provisions,  but  it  has  always 
been  upon  the  ground  that  these  provisions  dealt  with  a  municipal 
and  not  a  state  function.  The  California  constitution  states  that 
a  freeholders  charter  shall  supersede  '*all  laws  inconsistent  there- 
with," but  this  has  never  been  interpreted  to  include  gaieral  laws 
relating  to  State  matters. 


Powers  of  the  Legislatlre  in  Municipal  Affairs, 


111 

I" 

^ti< 


In  the  domain  of  municipal  affairs*  the  situation  is  entirely 
different.  The  decision  in  the  case  of  Kansas  City  ex  rel.  vs. 
carrilt,  127  Mo.,  642,  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  constitu- 
tional provision  requiring  freeholders  charters  to  be  consistent 
witli  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  was  not  intended  to 
apply  to  municipal  affairs^  but  to  provide  that  laws  for  the  State 
at  large  should  not  be  abrogated  by  city  charters.  The  case 
arose  over  a  cuiitlict  between  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed 

rin  1893,  relating  to  park  administration  and  a  freeholders  char- 
ter adopted  by  Kansas  City  the  year  previous.     Having  been 
reaffirmed,  it  is  now  the  accepted  rule  in  Missouri.* 
The  California  rule  was  originally  different.     The  constitu- 
tion as  adopted  in  1879  stated  that  3  freeholders  charter  was  to 
supersede  all  special  laws  inconsistent  therewith,  and  the  court 
^construed  this  to  mean  that  a  general  law  was  to  be  paramount 
Hto  a  freeholders  charter.'     This  did  not  suit  the  cities  and  an 
Bamendment  to  the  constitution  was  prepared,  passed  by  the  tegis- 
1sture»  and  endorsed  by  the  people  in  the  fall  of   1892,  by  a 
vote  of  114,617  to  42,076.'     It  struck  out  tlie  worfl  "spcdal," 

I  and  thus  made  a  freeholders  charter  superior  to  "all  laws  incon- 
•istent  w\ih  such  charier.*' 
This  amendment  did  not  clear  the  atmosphere  as  expected,  for 
inother  section  in  the  constitution  (Sec.  6)  empowered  the 
'  '  Sec  Kmisas  City  vs.  Lorber,  64  Mo.  Ap,  604 ;  KanMs  City  vf.  Sitcom,  147 
Mo.  359 ;    anci  Kansas  City  vs.  Mastin,  |6g  Mo.  8o. 

•  Davkt  V4.  Us  Amt^Us,  86  C*t.  31-  See  also  £jr  PfxrU  Ah  Yom,  a>  CiL 
i/0 :  Kfmntdy  vs.  Bomrd  of  Education,  83  Ckl  4^ ;  and  othrr  cases  dtod  in 
ihoc  dtci^Jont. 

*  Obrrholtxer,  7*4^  Rffft^ndum  in  Amftifa.  p.  J54-5. 
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legislature  to  pass  general  laws  for  the  incorporation  and  organ- 
ization of  cities  and  expressly  stated  that  all  charters  "framed 
or  adopted  by  authority  of  this  constitution  shall  be  subject 
to  and  controlled  by  general  laws."  It  made  no  exception  of 
municipal  affairs,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  courts  might 
still  hold  that  general  laws  even  in  municipal  affairs  were 
supreme.  Further,  if  the  legislature  should  adopt  an  elaborate 
classification  of  cities,  thereby  placing  each  city  in  a  class  by 
itself  as  was  done  in  Ohio*,  the  restriction  to  general  laws  would 
be  useless.  In  1896,  another  amendmait  was  added  provid- 
ing that  all  charters  "framed  or  adopted  by  authority  of  this 
constitution,  except  in  municipal  affairs,  shall  be  subject  to  and 
controlled  by  general  laws."  As  a  result,  there  is  now  no  ques- 
tion but  that  a  freeholders  charter  in  California  takes  precedence 
over  a  general  law  in  municipal  matters,*  and  has  the  same 
effect  and  force  as  a  legislative  statute  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  home  rule  amendment.* 

The  original  California  provision  was  incorporated  in  the 
Washington  constitution  and  it  has  not  been  amended  as  in  the 
former  State.  The  questions  which  arose  in  California  have 
not  yet  been  adjudicated  in  Washington,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  rule  when  fully  and  finally  decreed  will  be  the  same 
as  in  California  formerly,  viz.,  that  a  city-made  charter  is 
subordinate  to  a  general  law  in  case  of  conflict  in  municipal 
matters.' 

The  Minnesota  constitution  expressly  declares  that  the  legis- 
lature shall  determine  under  what  restrictions  the  cities  shall 
draft  their  own  charters,  and  that  before  any  city  acts  it  must 
fix  these  limitations.  It  also  empowers  the  legislature  to  enact 
general  laws  relating  to  the  affairs  of  cities  which  shall  be  para- 
mount to  the  provisions  relating  to  the  same  matters  in  local 
charters  and  ordinances. 

The  apparent  effect  of  these  provisions  is  to  place  Minnesota 
in  the  same  class  with  Washington.     In  neither  State,  however, 

'  Court  so  decided  in  the  case  of  Ex  Parte  Braun,  141  Cal.  204.  See  also 
Byrne  vs.  Drain,  127  Cal.  663;  and  Banas  vs.  Smith,  ax  Cal.  Dec  735. 

'  Cf  State  vs.  Zimmerman,  86  Minn.  353. 

*See  Tacoma  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co.  vs.  Tacoma,  14  Wash.  a68;  and 
dicta  in  Reeves  vs.  Anderson,  13  Wash.  17. 
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has  the  legislature  seriously  interfered  with  local  autonomy 
through  its  power  to  pass  general  laws,  and  the  cases  which 
have  rcacher  the  higher  courts  in  Minnesota  within  the  eight 
years  just  past  do  not  indicate  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
judiciai7  to  restrict  tlie  cities,  but  rather  to  uphold  and  extend 
their  powers,^ 

The  Colorado  scheme  ts  too  new  (adopted  in  1902)  for  a  rule 
to  be  fully  established.  The  legislature  has  the  power  to  pass 
general  laws,  but  the  cities  are  giveu  "the  exclusive  power"  to 
frame  and  amend  their  own  charters,  which  would  seem  to  place 
Colorado  with  Missouri  and  California.  Court  decisions  atone 
will  definitely  decide.* 

As  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  apportion  to  the  State  legis- 
^lature  matters  of  general  interest  and  to  the  cities  matters  of 
local  interest,  it  Is  important  to  ascertain  if  possible  just  where 
[the  line  of  demarcation  is  to  be  drawn.  In  no  State  has  a  prin- 
ciple of  general  application  been  established,  and  the  courts 
have  repeatedly  said  that  each  case  must  be  decided  upon  its 
merits.  However,  a  brief  resume  of  the  decisions  in  these  ^vt 
States  may  rc\^eal  the  general  tendency. 


State  Functions. 


rin  the  first  place,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  police  admin- 
tration  is  not  a  local  matter,  and  although  a  charter  may  deaJ 
with  police  matters  in  absence  of  State  law  and  when  not  con- 
flicting therewith,  yet  in  case  of  conflict  the  State  law  always 
takes  precedence  and  may  go  so  far  as  to  take  the  administra- 
tion entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  city  and  vest  it  in  a  board 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  govemon*     This  has  been 

•the  situation  in  St.  Louis  for  a  generation.  The  local  judiciary 
is  in  much  the  same  position,  and  the  tendency  is  to  include 
ci'cn  the  purely  local  courts>  such  as  police  courts  and  courts 

*Sc«  ch.  33$  of  (he  L&ws  of  1903  and  State  vs.  Zimmerman,  86  Minn.  3S3' 
'The  consHtution&lity  of  the  &mendm<'Tit  has  been  upheld  in  State  er  rtl. 
ttf.  Somt^  31  Cal  369. 
*Ewwg  w,  HobiitMtiU,  85  Mo.  64;    StQtt  vi    F^iut  C&mmisMoners,  71 
.  W.  Rep.  ats;  SioU  vs.  Mason,  (53  Mo.  23, 
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for  the  trial  of  petty  offences  or  the  enforcement  of  kxal  ordi- 
nances.^ 

Other  subjects  held  not  to  be  local  matters  are  the  conduct  of 
elections  and  the  r^stration  of  voters,'  the  duties,  powers, 
methods  of  election,  etc.,  of  county  officers,  such  as  constables, 
sheriffs,  court  clerks,  etc.,*  educational  administraticm/  tfic 
alteration  of  city  bovmdaries,^  and  the  limitation  of  mtmidpal 
indebtedness.*  In  all  these  matters,  State  laws  supersede  munici- 
pal charters. 

Municipal  Affairs. 

The  courts  have  upheld  charter  provisions  dealing  with  the 
following  matters:  The  taxing  of  lawyers  $25.00  per  annum 
(no  specific  grant  of  authority  necessary,  the  court  said),^  park 
administration,*  method  of  presenting  and  allowing  or  dis- 
allowing claims  against  a  city,*  manner  of  assessing  damages 
and  benefits  in  the  grading  and  repaving  of  streets,^^  salaries  of 
police  and  firemen,^*  the  condemnation  of  lands  for  paric  and 
boulevard  purposes,^^  the  licensing  of  businesses  and  especially 
liquor  dealers  solely  for  revenue.^*     The  decision  in  this  last 

'  See  opinions  of  the  courts  in  People  vs.  Tool,  85  Cal.  333 ;  Miner  fw. 
Justices  Court,  121  Cal.  264;  Ex  Parte  Loving,  178  Mo.  194.  A  strong  dis- 
senting opinion  is  given  in  the  first  case. 

'Ewing  vs.  Hoblitselle,  85  Mo.  64;  Fragley  vs.  Phehn,  126  Cal.  383. 

*  State  vs.  McKee,  69  Mo.  504;  State  vs.  Finn,  8  Mo.  App.  341;  Crowley 
vs.  Freud,  132  Cal.  441. 

*  Kennedy  vs.  Milter,  97  Cal.  430. 

*  People  vs.  Coronado,  100  Cal.  571 ;  State  vs.  Warner,  4  Wash.  773;  People 
vs.  Oakland,  123  Cal.  604.  The  Missouri  courts  do  not  quite  agree,  for  in 
the  case  of  City  of  Westport  vs.  Kansas  City,  it  was  decided  that  when  the 
boundaries  of  a  city  are  fixed  in  a  home  rule  charter,  a  change  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  amendment  to  the  charter.  This  case  is  not  quite  on  all  fours 
with  the  others,  and  one  cannot  say  that  there  is  a  direct  conflict.  See  also 
Kansas  City  vs.  Stegmiller,  52  S.  W.  Rep.  723. 

*Beck  vs.  St.  Paul,  87  Minn.  381. 

^  St.  Louis  vs.  Sternberg,  69  Mo.  289 ;  also  Kansas  City  vs.  Lorber,  64  Mo. 
App.  604. 

*  Kansas  City  vs.  Bacon,  147  Mo.  259 ;  Kansas  City  vs.  Scarritt,  137  Mo.  642. 

*  State  vs.  District  Court  of  St.  Louis  Co.,  90  Minn.  457. 
"  State  vs.  Field,  99  Mo.  352. 

"  Popper  vs.  Broderick,  123  Cal.  756 ;  Ex  Parte  Helm,  143  Cal.  553. 
"  Kansas  City  vs.  Marsh  Oil  Co.,  140  Mo.  458. 
"  Ex  Porte  Braun,  141  Cal  204. 
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"case  was  directly  to  the  point.  The  charter  of  Los  Angeles 
gave  to  the  council  the  power  to  regulate,  tax.  etc.,  Hquor  dealers. 
An  ordinance  was  duly  passed,  the  sole  object  of  which  was 
the  raising-  of  revenue;  a  tax  of  $60  per  month  was  levied. 
The  legislature,  subsequent  to  its  approval  of  the  Los  Angeles 
charter  but  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  passed  an  act 
taking  from  cities  the  power  to  tax  except  as  incidental  to  regu- 
lation. The  conflict  between  charter  and  general  State  law  was 
plain,  and  the  court  decided  that  in  Los  Angeles  the  State  law 
was  without  effect,  being  set  aside  by  the  ordinance  relating  to 
a  municipal  function.  One  judge  said:  "The  people  of  this 
State,  movetl  by  a  temporary  impulse  (not  yet  entirely  abated) 
10  carry  the  notion  of  what  is  called  'local  self-government'  to 
extremes  have  taken  away  from  the  State  an  important  part  of 
that  peculiar  attribute  of  sovereignty,  the  taxing  power  .  .  ." 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  question  the  decision,  although  two  other 
judges  dissented. 

The  principle  is  well  established  in  these  matters  and  in  all 

'others  which  may  be  termed  municipal,  that  in  case  of  conflict 

freeholders  charter  supersedes  a  general  law.     It  is  also  true 

lat  in  case  a  charter  is  silent^  a  general  act  upon  the  subject 

ill  govern  as  if  it  were  a  charter  provision.*     But  all  a  city 

leeds  to  do  to  free  itself  from  the  general  law  is  to  amend  its 

irter  by  incorporating  such  provisions  as  it  wishes  to  enforce. 

The  attitude  of  the  courts  in  declaring  judicial,  educational, 

ilicc,  and  electoral  matters  of  State  interest  and  therefore 

>nd  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  home  rule  charters  did  not 

please  the  Califomians,  and  in  1896  still  another  amendment 

was  added  to  the  constitution — Section  8J^  of  Article  XL     This 

empowers  a  charter  to  provide  for  the  constitution,  regulation, 

govemmeni,  and  jurisdiction  of  police  courts,  for  the  method  of 

selecting  judges,  their  terms  and  salaries,  and  the  compensation 

Hpf  their  clerks  and  attaches;    for  members  of  boards  of  educa- 

Htion,  of  police  and  of  election  commissioners  and  their  terms 

Bof  office;   and  for  the  organization,  regulation,  and  compensa- 

Hltkm  of  police  departments,  election  bureaus,  and  county  of^cials 

where  a  city  and  county  have  been  consolidated.     No  other  Sta^te 

*Fru^  tv.  Phfhn.  ia6  Cal.  jBj. 
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has  gone  so  far,  and  consequently  the  cities  of  California  have 
practically  the  highest  degree  of  home  rule  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  Theoretically,  the  legislature  may 
veto  any  charter  which  transcends  reasonable  bounds,  and  this 
veto  might  become  a  very  effective  check  upon  local  action,  but 
so  far  it  has  not  been  used  or  needed.  Its  existence  has  to 
some  extent  been  considered  a  justification  for  the  granting  of 
such  wide  powers  of  home  rule. 


Method  of  Amendment. 

Every  constitution  specifies  the  manner  in  which  a  city-made 
charter  may  be  amended.  In  the  States  of  Missouri,  California, 
and  Washington,  the  law-making  authorities  of  the  cities  have 
the  power  of  initiation.  In  Minnesota,  the  permanent  charter 
board  may  originate,  and  upon  petition  of  5  per  cent,  of  tlie 
legal  voters,  it  mu^t  submit  the  amendments  petitioned  for  to 
popular  vote.  The  constitution  of  Colorado  provides  for  popu- 
lar initiative  (5  per  cent  of  the  voters)  as  a  method  of  amending 
a  freeholders  charter;  the  council  mmt  submit  when  so  petitioned. 
A  Washington  statute  provides  for  a  referendum  upon  proposed 
amendments  when  15  per  cent  of  the  voters  petition.*  This 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  generally. 

In  every  State,  the  proposed  amendments  must  be  submitted  to 
and  accepted  by  the  people  before  taking  effect  A  three-fifths 
vote  is  necessary  in  Missouri  and  Minnesota,  but  only  a  majority 
in  California,  Colorado,  and  Washington.  The  vote  may  be 
taken  at  a  general  or  a  special  election  in  Missouri,  California, 
Minnesota,  and  Washington.  If  the  petition  is  signed  by  more 
than  ID  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  Colorado,  a  special  election  may 
be  held,  otherwise  not.  Intervals  of  not  less  than  two  years  must 
elapse  between  the  submission  of  amendments  in  California  and 
St  Louis,  and  in  Colorado  the  same  amendment  may  not  be 
voted  upon  oftener  than  once  in  two  years.  In  other  States,  no 
such  limitations  exist. 

The  earlier  constitutions  were  silent  regarding  the  calling  of  a 
second  charter  convention  when  once  a  freeholders  charter  had 

'  Chapter  186  of  the  L*ws  of  IQ03, 
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effect  Not  until  1900  did  the  question  come  before  the 
courts  of  California  for  adjudication,  when  it  was  decided  in 
the  case  of  Bianchard  vs,  Hartwell,  131  Cal.,  263,  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  charter  for  the  old  was  a  method  of  amend- 
ment and  that  the  California  constitution  did  not  provide  for 
amendment  by  a  convention  of  freeholders.  Apparently  there 
is  need  for  another  constitutional  amendment.  One  has  already 
been  adopted  for  St.  Louis,  and  that  city  may  adopt  a  new 

arter  whenever  and  as  often  as  a  charter  board  of  freeholders 

elected.  In  the  case  of  Reeves  vs.  Anderson^  13  Wash.,  17, 
the  Washington  courts  gave  a  different  answer  to  the  question 
and  declared  that  the  right  of  a  city  to  draft  its  own  charter 
is  a  continuing  right  and  that  the  power  is  not  exhausted  when 
once  exercised- 

The  Colorado  constitution  applies  the  same  provisions  to  a 
proposal  for  a  charter  convention  as  to  an  ordinary  amendment, 
and  in  Minnesota  the  natural  interpretation  would  be  (the  ques- 
tion has  never  been  before  the  courts)  that  the  permanent  board 
of  freeholders  has  power  to  draft  an  entirely  new  charter  as  well 

to  amend  the  one  they  previously  have  prepared. 


Charters  Adopted  and  Rejected. 

T*he  cities  of  these  western  States  have  taken  generous  advan< 
of  ilieir  home  rule  privileges,  as  indicated  by  the  follow- 
table: 


^^^H 

C-MMitnlJoDBl 

No.  of  cities 

^^^^ 

prtiVillodl 

N»  af  citlci 

limv^frw^ 

ii'QKtA  IB 

•Uc>~bk. 

Iwldcn  cbtftvt 

IUmvM. 

r 

TS75 

J 

2 

St.  Ja&eph  h&£  only 
recently  atuin«d  suffi- 
cient population. 

Cililomia  . ,,. 

1879 

aB 

18 

Under  discussion  in 
five  other*. 

Wuhingtoo  . 

i389 

3 

3(?) 

MiaacMMa  . . . 

1896 

5.^ 

II 

At  Ica&L 

Cntnndo 

190J 

16 

1 

Denver. 

These  numbers  promise  to  increase  yearly,  for  when  a  legn&la- 
ive  charter  is  outgrown  and  a  new  one  needed,  a  freeholders 
tarter  is  generally  drafted  in  preference  to  incorporation  under 
gCDcrai  law. 
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Besides  the  cities  enumerated  above,  others  have  elected  con- 
ventions and  submitted  charters  to  the  people  which  have  been 
rejected.  Indeed  rejection  is  not  uncommcm,  and  in  a  few 
instances  successive  drafts  have  been  disapproved.  San  Fran- 
cisco did  not  ratify  a  freeholders  charter  until  1898,  four  drafts 
previously  voted  upon  having  been  rejected.  Four  have  failed 
of  adoption  in  Minneapolis  and  at  least  one  in  a  score  of  other 
cities. 

The  reasons  assigned  are  various.  Here  it  is  a  provisicm 
regarding  liquor  licenses,  there  too  little  or  too  much  power  given 
to  the  mayor.  In  other  instances  the  fear  of  an  increased  tax- 
rate,  opposition  to  "labor  clauses,"  distrust  of  radical  tenden- 
cies, opposition  to  extreme  conservatism,  reluctance  of  the 
"machine"  to  part  with  its  control  of  the  city,  etc.  The  most 
common  cause  is  apathy;  a  sufficient  number  do  not  cast  their 
ballots  to  secure  the  required  majority.  Generally,  the  vote 
upon  the  charter  ranges  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  vote,  except  possibly  where  an  important  matter  is  at 
issue.  This  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  plan,  and 
it  is  declared  that  acceptance  or  rejection  is  not  infrequently 
determined  by  those  who  are  interested  from  selfish  motives. 
Doubtless  this  is  sometimes  true,  but  no  other  plan  has  yet 
been  devised  which  is  productive  of  better  results  upon  the 
whole. 

General  Satisfaction  with  Home  Rule  Plan. 

This  scheme  for  municipal  home  rule  seems  to  satisfy  fully  the 
cities  that  are  working  under  it.  Objections  are  raised  to  this 
or  that  detail,  and  not  infrequently  some  minor  change  is  advo- 
cated, but  the  fundamental  principle  is  generally  satisfactory. 
The  vote  upon  amendments  to  the  constitution  has  shown  con- 
siderable opposition,  but  usually  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
vote  on  the  amendments,  and  I  know  of  no  instance  where  they 
have  been  defeated  at  the  polls.  Generally,  the  opposition  comes 
principally  from  the  rural  districts  which  distrust  the  ability  of 
the  cities  to  govern  themselves,  are  reluctant  to  surrender  their 
control  and  are  fearful  of  a  campaign  of  retaliation.  When 
once   adopted,    however,    the   number   of    opponents    nq>idly 
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decreases,  and  in  the  cities  themselves  it  is  very  stnalL  In  no 
State  is  it  proposed  to  repeal  the  home  rule  provision  and  to 
return  to  the  lees  and  husks  of  legislative  rule*  It  is  possible 
that  the  people  are  mistaken  and  that  their  present  condition  is 
worse  than  their  first,  but  it  is  undisputed  that  the  cities  having 
freeholders  charters  are  satisfied  with  the  general  scheme  of 
home  rule. 


I 


I 


Beneficial  Results. 

The  character  of  the  charters  adopted  seems  to  justify  this 
view.  The  statement  is  frequently  made  by  persons  who  have 
lived  in  various  cities  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to  compare 
freeholders  charters  with  legislative  charters  that  the  former  are 
noticeably  better,  that  they  more  nearly  conform  to  the  best 
principles  of  political  science,  have  greater  unity  and  consistency, 
are  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  locality,  respond  more 
quickly  to  local  changes^  etc  My  own  investigation  confirms 
this  statement,  but  there  have  been  exceptions.  The  champions 
of  home  rule  do  not  claim  that  it  has  wrought  a  revolution  in 
city  administration  or  has  brought  the  mittenntum.  Municipal 
corruption  has  existed  in  St  Louis  even  tmder  its  freeholders 
charter.  But  political  corruption  has  its  source  back  of  char- 
ters; they  may  assist,  but  they  rarely  cause  it.  However,  a 
good  charter  is  an  aid  to  good  government,  and  so  far  as  it  is — 
often  immeasurably  so^— the  system  of  home  rule  we  are  dis- 
cussing has  contributed  its  share. 

The  long  period  in  which  it  has  been  tested  and  the  varying 
d  rami  stances  under  which  it  has  been  tried  seem  to  indicate  that 
its  beneficial  results  are  permanent  and  not  transitory.  It  is 
founded  on  certain  fundamental  principles  which  are  thoroughly 
sound.  In  the  first  place,  the  system  fixes  responsibility.  Under 
legislative  charters,  the  city  excuses  itself  for  every  misdeed, 
sajring  that  as  it  does  not  make  its  owti  laws,  it  can  not  be  held 
accountable  and  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  legislature.  The 
legislature  replies  that  the  city  is  to  blame.  When  a  city  makes 
its  own  diarten  such  shilly-shallying  is  impossible.  If  its  gov- 
errunent  is  at  fault,  it  has  the  exclusive  power  to  remodel  it, 
it  cannot  shift  the  burden  to  another's  shoulders.     It  makes 
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its  own  bed.  and  it  must  lie  in  it — a  theorem  which  conduces  to 
the  selection  of  a  better  bed. 

ResponsibiHty  is  not  only  focalized  but  localized.  State 
administration  of  municipal  matters  may  centralize  and  definitely 
fun  responsibility,  but  tlie  persons  in  authority  are  out  of  reach. 
They  are  not  elected  by  the  locality  and  they  can  neither  be 
punished  by  it  for  mal-administration  nor  rewarded  for  efficiency 
— a  condition  which  leads  to  indifference,  to  laxity,  and  often 
to  corruption.  Under  home  rule,  the  conditions  are  exactly 
reversed.  The  officials  are  near  at  hand  where  they  may  be 
watched,  every  act  made  known,  misdeeds  punished^  and 
efficiency  rewarded.  This  applies  with  great  force  to  charter- 
making,  and  the  satisfactory  character  of  freeholders  charters 
is  largely  due  to  the  localization  of  responsibility. 

Home  rule  has  also  an  educational  value.  The  boy  never 
learns  to  swim  who  refuses  to  enter  the  water.  The  city  never 
learns  to  administer  its  affairs  by  being  governed  from  the  State 
capitoL  Left  to  themselves,  these  western  cities  have  made 
experiments  and  acquired  valuable  experience.  They  have 
adopted  many  ideas  which  are  new  to  municipal  administration; 
some  have  failed  and  some  have  succeeded;  but  the  lessons  have 
been  well  learned  and  the  cities  are  wiser  and  stronger. 

The  concentration  of  power  has  a  stimulating  as  well  as  sober- 
ing effect-  When  legislative  interference  is  removed*  the  city 
not  only  says,  we  are  thrown  upon  our  own  resources  and  must 
take  more  care,  but  also,  here  now  is  our  opportunity  to  achieve 
results;  the  State  has  expressed  belief  in  our  ability  to  govern 
ourselves;  we  will  not  disappoint  it.  Having  the  power  to 
accomplish  something  and  seeing  at  last  the  impossibility  of 
having  one's  efforts  set  aside  by  outside  interference,  men  of 
ability  and  civic  patriotism  come  to  the  fore. 

This,  after  all,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  beneficial  results, 
for  if  good  men  are  not  elected  as  members  of  charter  conven- 
tions, good  charters  will  not  be  drafted.  There  have  been 
exceptions,  but  generally  speaking  del^ates  to  freeholders  con- 
ventions have  been  selected  from  among  the  best  men  of  the 
city.  Party  lines  have  been  broken  down  and  nominations  made 
independent  of  party,  or  the  best  men  of  each  party  placed  upon 
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a  union  ticket.  In  elections  too,  party  lines  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed. Naturally,  the  men  selected  have  been  of  a  high  type, 
a  higher  type  than  the  members  of  the  legislature.  They  have 
been  chosen  for  a  special  purpose  and  with  their  special  quali- 
fications for  this  work  in  mtnd.  The  impr>rtance  of  the  duty 
to  be  performed  has  made  the  selection  of  the  best  men  impera- 
tive, and  in  turn  it  has  attracted  them,  just  as  a  constitutional 
convention  attracts  tlie  ablest  men  of  the  State,  Further,  a 
charter  convention  gives  its  whole  attention  to  one  subject  and 
not  to  a  muhitude  of  unrelated  topics.  Every  point  is  given 
careful  consideration,  both  within  and  without  the  convention* 

The  States  ]iave  benefited  as  well  as  the  cities.  By  the 
removal  of  local  matters  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legisla- 
ture, special  legislation  has  greatly  been  reduced.  For  several 
years  prior  to  tlie  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1S79,  the  legis- 
lature of  California  passed  from  1,000  to  t,2oo  acts  at  each 
session.  In  the  session  of  1903,  only  385  were  enacted  (for 
many  years  the  number  has  not  risen  above  300)  and  of  these 
only  19  related  to  city  affairs*  This  decrease  is  not  wholly 
due  to  the  provisions  for  city-made  charters*  but  in  part  to 
the  general  prohibition  against  special  legislation  of  many  kinds. 
But  without  the  scheme  authorizing  each  city  to  make  its  own 
charter,  there  would  have  continued  to  be  a  large  number  of 
local  acts  in  one  form  or  another,  if  we  may  judge  from  tlie 
experience  of  other  States  where  they  have  adopted  the  prohibi- 
tion against  special  legislation,  but  have  not  provided  for  the 
formation  of  charters  by  the  cities  themselves. 

Primarily  the  city  has  benefited  by  tlils  decrease  in  legislative 
interference,  but  not  less  than  the  State.  It  is  now  possible 
for  legislators  to  give  their  full  time  and  attention  to  matters 
of  general  interest.  Heretofore^  local  matters  absorbed  most 
of  the  session.  As  each  member  was  continuousfy  busy  log- 
rolling on  some  l*^al  measure,  lie  had  little  time  for  bills  of 
broad  character  and  general  concern.  It  is  unjust  to  blame  the 
men  themselves  too  severely,  for  their  constitutents  and  the  local 
politicians  besi^fed  them  constantly.  If  they  rebelled  or  were 
indilferent,  they  were  not  re-elected.  The  locality  was  not 
wholly  at  fault  cither,  for  to  secure  the  kind  of  goverrnncnt 
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wanted,  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  legislature;  there  was  no 
power  vested  in  the  city.  The  root  of  the  evil  was  in  the  lack 
of  home  rule,  and  when  it  was  granted,  the  legislature  was  free 
to  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended,  viz.,  to  enact  general 
laws  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  State. 

The  Fundamental  Principle. 

In  principle  the  system  in  vogue  in  these  western  States  is 
not  new.  In  our  early  history  the  drafting  of  charters  by  the 
cities  themselves  through  some  well  recognized  local  agency,  such 
as  the  common  council  or  a  specially  selected  charter  committee 
or  convention,  was  the  customary  plan.  Even  in  New  York, 
where  the  legislature  at  such  an  early  date  assumed  the  preroga- 
tive of  enacting  numerous  laws  relating  to  purely  local  affairs, 
it  was  a  well  recognized  principle  until  well  into  the  last  century, 
that  a  law  altering  the  charter  should  not  be  passed  when  opposed 
by  the  city.*  Even  later  the  principal  acts  that  were  passed 
without  first  seeking  local  approval  were  acts  conferring  power 
upon  the  city  rather  than  restricting  its  functions.  The  last 
charter  convention  in  New  York  was  held  in  1846,  and  the 
method  it  suggested  for  charter  amendments — ^proposals  to  be 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  each  branch 
of  the  bicameral  council  and  afterguards  ratified  by  the  people — 
was  almost  identical  with  the  method  provided  a  generation 
later  in  the  home  rule  scheme  of  Missouri. 

In  the  States  which  have  suffered  least  from  the  evils  of 
special  legislation,  the  legislature  has  confined  its  activities  to 
the  enactment  of  very  brief  and  general  laws  specifying  in 
general  terms  only  the  principal  features  of  municipal  charters, 
leaving  to  the  cities  themselves  the  privilege  of  filling  in  the 
details  and  of  altering  them  as  local  conditions  changed.  Eng- 
land, which  is  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  self-government,  has 
pursued  a  similar  course;  and  in  France  the  cities  likewise 
have  been  g^ven  wide  discretionary  powers. 

The  practical  difference  between  the  "freeholders  charters" 
provided  for  in  these  five  western  States  and  this  system  is 

^  Kent,  Charter  and  Notes,  p.  235-6. 
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smalL  In  each,  matters  of  State  interest  are  reserved  to  the 
central  government.  To  the  cities  there  is  also  reserved  full 
power  to  deal  with  municipal  matters  in  their  own  way-  The 
principal  difference  is  that  under  the  English  Eind  French  systems 
and  the  plan  of  enacting  only  very  general  laws^  the  legisla- 
tive authority  may  interfere  at  any  time  and  deprive  the  cities 
of  all  autonomy;  while  under  constitutional  home  rule  a  field 
of  municipal  activity  is  set  apart  into  which  the  State  authorities 
may  not  come.  It  is  merely  the  crystallization  into  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  best  practice  in  the  United  States  and  Europe — 
a  crystallization  that  has  been  found  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  rights  of  cities  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Stale 
l^slaturc,^  In  no  country  is  the  city  made  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, but  where  some  sort  of  control  is  necessary,  administra- 
tive control  has  been  substituted  for  legislative  interference  to 
the  great  benefit  of  all  concerned.  The  recent  tendency  in  the 
United  States  is  in  the  same  direction,* 

MiLO  R,  Maltbie, 

New  York  City. 

'The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  *aid  {Kansas  City  vs.  Marsh,  T40 
Mo.  458).  and  the  courts  of  the  other  States  have  endorsed  it:  "Such  a  right 
t»  entirely  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions  bringing  the  regular 
tion  md  govcmtncnt  of  local  affairs  withiTi  the  observation  of  those  who  are 
10  be  affected  thereby,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  oflicious  and 
selfish  imemicddling  with  the  charters  of  our  cities  without  the  knowledge 
of  those  whose  rights  are  afTected." 

'Of.  Goodnow,  Munkipat  Probltms, 


SOME  INTERESTING  FEATURES  OF  A  RECENT 

LAW. 

A  STATUTE  usually  referred  to  as  the  "Municipal  Light- 
ing Act,"  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in 
1 89 1,  and  amended  in  1893,  authorized  any  city  or  town  within 
the  State  to  own  and  operate  gas  and  electric  plants  for  "fur- 
nishing light  for  municipal  use  and  for  the  use  of  such  of  its 
inhabitants  as  may  require  and  pay  for  the  same."  The  only 
limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  this  right  by  any  city  was  a 
stringent  provision  regarding  the  manner  in  which  such  a 
decision  must  be  reached.  The  statute  provided  that  before  any 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  municipality  could  become  opera- 
tive, it  should  first  be  voted  to  be  expedient  by  a  large  majority 
of  both  branches  of  the  council  in  each  of  two  consecutive 
years  and  then  subsequently  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  voters 
present  and  voting  at  an  annual  municipal  election. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  the  original  Act,  approved 
June  4,  1 89 1,'  were  as  follows: 

Sec.  12.  When  any  city  or  town  shall  decide  as  hereinbefore 
provided  to  establish  a  plant,  and  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion shall  at  the  time  of  the  first  vote  required  for  such  decision 
be  engaged  in  the  business  of  making,  generating  or  distribut- 
ing gas  or  electricity  for  sale  for  lighting  purposes  in  such  city 
or  town,  such  city  or  town  shall,  if  such  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration shall  elect  to  sell  and  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  purchase  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  before 
establishing  a  public  plant  such  portion  of  his,  their  or  its  gas 
or  electric  plant  and  property  suitable  and  used  for  such  business 
.  .  .  as  lies  within  the  limits  of  such  city  or  town.  If  in 
such  city  or  town  a  single  corporation  owns  or  operates  both 
a  gas  plant  and  an  electric  plant,  such  purchase  shall  include 
both  of  such  plants,  but  otherwise  such  city  or  town  shall  only 
be  obliged  to  purchase  the  existing  gas  plant  or  plants  if  it 
has  voted  only  to  establish  a  gas  plant,  and  shall  only  be  obliged 
to  purchase  the  existing  electric  plant  or  plants  if  it  has  only 

^  Chapter  370.    An  act  to  enable  cities  and  towns  to  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribute gas  and  electricity. 
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voted  to  establish  an  electric  plant,  .  .  .  the  price  to  be 
paid  therefor  shall  be  its  fair  inarket  value  for  the  purposes  of 
Us  use,^  no  portion  of  such  plant  to  be  estimated,  however,  at 
less  than  its  fair  inarket  value  for  any  other  purpose,  including 
as  aft  element  of  value  the  earning  capacity  of  such  plant  based 
upon  the  actual  earnings  being  derived  from  such  use  at  the 
time  of  the  final  vote  of  such  city  or  toivn  to  establish  a  plants 
.  .  .  Such  value  shall  be  estimated  without  enhancement  on 
account  of  future  earning  capacity,  or  good  will,  or  of  exclusive 
privileges  derived  from  rights  in  the  public  streets.  ,  ,  .  No 
city  or  town  shall  be  obhg:ated  by  this  section  to  buy  any  appara- 
tus or  appliances  covered  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States 
or  embodying  a  patentable  invention  unless  a  complete  right  to 
use  tlie  same  ,  ,  -  shall  be  assigned  or  granted  to  such  city 
or  towTi  at  a  cost  as  low  as  the  cost  of  such  right  would  be  to 
the  person,  firm  or  corporation  whose  plant  is  purchased. 

Sec.  13.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  desiring  to  enforce 
the  obligation  of  any  city  or  town  under  Section  12  to  purchase 
any  property  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  such  city  or  town  within 
thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  the  final  vote  whereby  such 
city  or  town  shall  have  decided  to  establish  a  plant,  a  detailed 
schedule  describing  such  property  and  stating  the  terms  of  sale 
proposed.  If  the  parties  fail  to  agree  as  to  what  shall  be  sold,  or 
what  the  terms  of  sale  and  delivery  .  .  ,  shall  be,  either 
parly  may  within  sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  schedule  apply 
by  petition  to  the  supreme  judicial  court»  .  .  .  setting  forth 
the  facts  and  praying  an  adjudication,  ,  .  .  and  thereafter 
such  court  .  .  .  shail  appoint  a  special  commissioner  or 
commissioners,  who  shall  give  the  parties  an  opportnnity  to  be 
hcari  and  shall  thereafter  adjudicate  what  property,  real  and 
persona!^  including  rights  and  easements,  shall  be  sold  by  the 
one  and  purchased  by  the  other,  .  .  ,  and  what  the  price, 
time  and  other  conditions  of  the  sale  and  delivery  thereof  shall 
be  Such  commissioner  or  commissioners  shall  file  his  or  their 
award  in  the  supreme  judicial  court  for  revision  or  confirmation 
by  said  court. 

Sec.  14.  Any  party  aggrieved  by  the  award  of  the  commis- 
sioner or  conmiissioners  may  .  .  file  objections  thereto, 
and  apply  to  the  court  for  a  hearing  on  such  award,  ,  , 
and  thereupon  the  court  shall  order  a  trial  to  be  had  before  said 
court.  .  .  .  The  decree  of  the  court  upon  such  award  shall 
be  final  and  binding.     ,     .     . 

Sec  15.  Whenever  the  existing  gas  plant  or  electric  plant 
of  any  person  or  corporation  shall  have  been  acquired  by  any 

'The  iulidxina  throughout  is  by  the  writer. 
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city  or  town  .  .  .  the  powers  and  rights  of  such  person 
or  corporation  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  gas  or  electricity  within  the  limits  of  such  city  or  town  shall 
.     .     .     cease  and  determine. 

Sec.  1 6.  .  .  .  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
include  damages  to  any  existing  gas  or  electric  plant  in  any  dty 
or  town  by  reason  of  the  establishment  of  a  competing  line  or 
plant  under  authority  of  this  act. 

The  subsequent  act,  approved  June  9,  1893,*  made  certain 
amendments  to  the  original  law  strengthening  the  position  of 
such  municipalities  at  several  points.  The  most  important  of 
these  were: 

( 1 )  The  striking  out  of  the  original  provision  that  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  such  a  plant  should  be  included  as  an  element 
of  value. 

(2)  The  addition  of  a  new  clause  which  provided  that  no  city 
or  town  shall  be  obliged  to  buy  any  property  added  to  a  plant 
unnecessarily  after  the  first  vote  in  favor  of  the  expediency 
of  such  purchase  nor  any  property  except  such  as  shall  be  suita- 
ble for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  vendor. 

(3)  The  further  addition  of  a  provision  that  when  a  city  or 
town  shall  acquire  a  plant  theretofore  used  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  heat  or  power  it  may  continue  to  operate  the  same 
for  such  purposes. 

(4)  The  requirement  that  any  parties  desiring  to  retain  the 
right  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  a  city  to  purchase,  shall,  after 
the  first  of  the  two  favorable  votes  of  the  council  on  expediency 
shall  have  passed  (instead  of  after  the  final  and  binding  deci- 
sion by  the  voters  of  the  municipality),  file  with  the  city  clerk 
within  thirty  days  after  a  written  request  therefor,  a  detailed 
statement  of  all  property  which  they  desire  to  sell  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  terms  of  sale.  .  Through  this 
desirable  change  from  the  original  law,  the  municipality  was 
placed  in  a  position  to  know  somewhat  of  the  valuation  claimed 
by  the  owners  of  private  plants  and  just  what  property  was  to 
be  included  in  such  a  sale  before  taking  the  final  step  from  which 
it  could  not  retreat. 

*  Chapter  454.    An  act  relative  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  gas  and 
electric  plants. 
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Under  the  authority  of  these  acts,  the  city  of  Holyoke  voted 
to  establish  and  operate  an  electric  lighting  plant.  As  the  same 
private  corporation  then  owned  both  the  electric  and  gas  plants 
operating  in  Holyoke,  that  company  offered  to  seTl  both  prop- 
erties and  the  city  was  then  compelled  by  Ihe  provision  in  Section 
12,  Act  of  i8gi. — if  it  held  to  its  purpose — to  purchase  them 
both. 

Tlie  litigation  leading  to  the  settlement  of  the  controversy 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  fi\^  years  and  involved  both 
sides  in  heavy  expense.  There  were  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  nine  hearings  before  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  prior  to  the  filing  of  their  award  on  November 
15,  1902.  At  one  point  in  the  early  stages  of  the  proceedings 
the  city  attempted  to  abandon  the  proposition  altogether,  but  as 
the  final  vote  had  already  been  passed  in  favor  of  establishing 
such  a  plant,  it  was  not  allowed  to  retire  from  the  position  it  had 
duly  taken.  There  has  been  severe  criticism  of  the  large  amount 
awarded  by  the  commissioners  and  there  appeared  to  be  good 
ground  for  a  strong  objection  to  it.  However,  as  the  litigation 
had  already  involved  the  city  in  legal  expenses  amounting  to 
$109,000,  the  authorities  finally  concluded  to  give  up  the  fight 
and  to  accept  the  awards  upc»n  the  supposition  that  a  fxissible  but 
uncertain  reduction  in  the  award  upon  appeal  would  probably 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  certain  addition  of  the  heavy  expense 
attending  further  litigation.  In  view  of  the  national  importance 
invariably  attaching  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  somewhat  regrettable  that  the  case 
was  not  appealed  to  that  supreme  judicial  body. 

There  would,  however,  seem  to  be  litlle  or  no  question  con- 
cerning the  constitutionality  of  ihc  law.  Jt  will  be  noticed 
thai  there  is  no  effort  among  its  provisi{ms  to  jorce  private 
parties  to  part  with  their  property  against  their  will,' 

'  In  connection  with  the  question  of  ihc  constituiioniltty  of  this  law  it  i» 
etpcciftlly  interesting  to  note  th*  decision  rendered  in  Decemlwr,  190J,  by  the 
Supreme  Cnurt  of  ihe  United  States,  affinning  the  eon.^tilulicmality  of  the 
law  rei^Cricting  the  hour^  of  labor  uimn  stAtc,  enunty,  or  municipal 
The  language  of  the  decision  is  forcility  indicative  of  the  reluctance 
df  that  botfy  to  assume  power  over  IcK^islation.  After  dwelling  upon  the 
vnilotibtcd  power  of  ihc  Stale  over  the  municipalities  created  hy  it,  the  opinion 
goc*  on  to  say  that    "No  evils  arising  frorm  such  legisUtion  could  b«  more 
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Ir  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  short  paper  to  analyze,  or  even 
especially  to  consider,  the  litigation  in  the  Holyoke  case  or  the 
award  of  the  commissioners,  excepting  where  the  same,  in  a 
ven-  general  way.  may  throw  light  upon  the  manner  in  which 
certain  special  features  of  the  law  would  probably  be  con- 
strued in  future  cases,  when  not  complicated  with  the  private 
ownership  of  valuable  water  power.  Whether  the  quantity  of 
such  power  which  the  citj-  of  Holyoke  was  obliged,  by  the  award, 
to  purchase,  or  whether  that  award*  was,  as  some  believe,  exces- 
sive, or  whether  the  cit>'  made  a  sorry  bargain,  are  questions 
entirely  apart  from  what  we  wish  now  to  consider.  What  we 
do  aim  to  emphasize  are  certain  special  features  of  the  law, 
the  construction  placed  upon  them  by  the  commissioners,  and 
the  far-reaching  possibilities  if  similarly  applied  in  a  general 
way  to  these  and  other  public  utilities. 

Though  some  of  the  particular  features  of  the  Holyoke  case 
were  altogether  unusual,  nevertheless  the  principles  involved  are 
not  in  the  least  altered  thereby. 

The  important  points  about  the  law  appear  to  us  to  be : 

\  I )  That  the  consenative  State  of  Massachusetts  has  passed 
a  law  whereby  any  city  or  town  in  the  commonwealth  may,  upon 
a  sufficient  local  vote,  operate  its  own  lighting  plants,  and  that 
the  aniendator\-  act,  whose  provisions  were  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  municipalities,  was  carried  in  the  face  of  strong  corporate 
oppi.isition. 

\i\  That  any  private  concern  then  operating  a  lighting  plant 
may,  at  its  option  within  a  limited  time,  compel  the  city  either  to 
purchase  the  same  or  to  abandon  the  project;  the  city,  however, 
havinjr  tlie  right  to  demand  the  price  to  be  asked  for  the  private 
plant  before  the  final  vote  is  taken  for  municipal  ownership; 
such  asking  price  being  still  subject  to  reduction  through  the 
award  of  the  commissioners. 

( 3 )  That  the  price  to  be  paid  for  any  such  plant  shall  be  its 
fair  market  value  for  the  purposes  of  its  use;    that  neither  its 

far-reaching  than  those  that  might  come  to  our  system  of  government  if  the 
jiuiiciary.  ahandoning  the  sphere  assigned  to  it  by  the  fundamental  law,  should 
enter  the  domain  of  legislation,  and,  upon  grounds  merely  of  justice,  or 
reason,  or  wisdom,  annul  statutes  that  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
people's  representatives." 
*  $706,543  for  both  plants. 
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present  nor  prospective  earning  capacity,  nor  good  will,  nor 
exclusive  privileges  derived  from  rights  in  the  public  streets, 
shall  be  considered  as  elements  of  value,  and  that  due  allowance 
shall  be  made  for  depreciation* 

Referring  to  the  first  point  above  outhned,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  note  the  growing  inclination  towards  municipal  control 

Kover  public  utilities,  for  one  to  become  convinced  that  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  such  action  is  becoming  very  real.  The 
rapid  strides  in  that  direction  in  some  of  our  large  western  cities 

Ktiave  been  accompanied  by  a  similar  but  slower  movement  in 
several  of  our  more  conservative  municipalities.  It  is  especially 
interesting  to  note  the  irresistible  tendency  towards  something 
of  this  character  as  it  is  gradually  developing  in  the  city  of  New 

IlYork.     A  leading  conservative  journal  of  that  city,  in  referring 
to  the  good  results  of  the  Reform  adniiRistration,  recently  said, 
among  other  things,  that  *'In  the  department  of  water»  gas»  and 
electricity     ...     a  great  stride  has  been  taken  toward  free- 
ing tlie  city   from  monopoly  extortion,  by  the  commissioners' 
demand  that  the  city  be  given  the  right  to  supply  its  own  elec- 
tricity for  public  lighting.     In  the  field  of  franchises  the  city 
has  obtained  larger  revenues  than  ever  before^  and  carried  for- 
["Ward  a  far*seeing  plan  for  future  city  ownership  of  interborough 
tnsportation."'     It  may  be  incontestably  stated  that  the  drift 
\i  public  opinion  is  daily  becoming  stronger  in  favor  of  a  public 
(wncrship  of  public  utihties  which  promises  to  secure  to  society 
ic  unearned  increment  attaching  thereto  and  arising  from  the 
»wth  of  population.     And  sufficient  additional  instances,  simi- 
lar to  the  Holyoke  case,  will  eventually  so  arouse  society  in  its 
►wn  behalf  as  to  assure  whatever  legislation  may  be  necessary 
For  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  end  on  a  basis  that  will  protect 
IC  public  from  tmpttsition. 

Concerning  the  second  of  the  above  points,  of  course  the  cxist- 

company  would  in  any  case  have  the  right  to  continue  its 

iincss  as  at  present.     But  if,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  it  is 

carrying  the  load  of  an  interest  charge  upon  all  of  its  antiquated 

and  discarded  equipment  as  well  as  \\\yor\  its  plant  now  in  actual 

use;    is  suffering  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  decade  and  lias  also 

subjected  to  a  treatment  of  modern  capitalism,  having,  more- 

Tk€  Ouihok,    EditorioJ.  Oclober  31*  1903, 
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orer,  a  bended  xnddKedness  far  in  excess  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  total  present  plant  and  eqnipaxnt,  tpgedier  with  a  heavy 
issoe  of  ftodc  connnanding  a  stock-niaiket  value  based  on  the 
imclainxd  balance  of  its  earning  power  (present  and  prospec- 
tive).  with  the  whole  oatiit  subject  to  a  franchise  tax,  one  would 
consider  such  a  concern  heavily  handicapped  when  in  competi- 
tion with  a  municipal  plant,  built  with  the  proceeds  of  a  bond 
issue  bearing,  say.  3,^  per  cent,  interest,  equipped  with  the  best 
of  n>?deni  madunery,  with  no  "dead  wood"  to  cany  and  no 
di^-idcnds  to  pay.  In  this  connection  it  is  a  most  significant  fact 
that  of  all  the  pri\-atc  plants  then  operating  in  nine  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  Massachusetts  which  have  so  far  (up  to  the  latest 
date  to  which  we  have  information)  voted  for  municipal  owner- 
ship, not  one  of  sudi  concerns  has  attempted  to  retain  its  plant, 
but  in  c\"cry  case  the  private  interests  have  elected  to  sell  to  the 
cit>-  or  to\vn.*  As  in  each  such  offer  to  sell,  the  final  regulation 
of  the  purchase  price  was  left  in  the  hands  of  supposedly  disinter- 
ested parties,  subject  only  to  a  revision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  with  no  intimation  that  the  award  would  exceed  the 
fair  intrinsic  value  of  the  plant,  it  is  to  be  prestmied  that  the 
private  companies,  in  ever\-  instance,  practically  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  part  with  their  plants  at  any  reasonable  figure  rather 
than  meet  the  competition  of  a  perfectly  equipped  modem  plant 
not  burdened  with  over-capitalization.  It  would  therefore 
appear  reasonably  certain  that  few  such  public-utility  concerns 
would  care  to  face  competition  of  the  character  above  outlined. 
And  as  the  option  to  compel  the  city  to  purchase  would  expire 
unless  exercised  within  thirty  days  after  the  notice  of  the  first 
vote  in  favor  of  establishing  such  a  municipal  plant,  it  seems 
likely  that,  if  confronted  with  the  choice  of  a  destructive  compe- 
tition, or  a  sale  at  a  fair  valuation  upon  instrinsic  worth,  it 
would  ( as  was  the  case  with  the  Holyoke  Water  Company  and 
all  the  private  institutions  in  the  other  nine  instances)  promptly 
choose  the  latter  course.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case  with 
concerns  handicapped  with  over-capitalization. 

If,  therefore,  we  conclude  (i)  that  the  drift  towards  munici- 
pal ownership  of  public  utilities  will  become  quite  general  at  no 
distant  day,  and  (2)  that  (with  laws  similar  to  the  Massachu- 
^Poiiticai  Science  Quarterly,  June,  1902. 
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setts  statute  prevailing) »  the  private  companies  would  then  gen- 
erally offer  to  sell  their  plants, — ^it  remains  for  us  to  consider  the 
last  of  the  tliree  points  named,  i.  e.,  the  question  of  the  valuation 
to  be  placed  upon  the  private  plants  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
municipalities. 

The  original  Massachusetts  law  undoubtedly  inchned  towards 
the  interests  of  privately  owned  plants.  As  we  have  already 
seen^  however,  the  amendatory  act  of  1893  strengthened  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pubhc  at  many  points.  We  may  hereafter  look  for 
further  modifications  following  along  similar  lines,  which  will 
place  such  limitations  itpon  valuations  as  will  safeguard  the 
municipalities  from  unreasonable  awards.  The  findings  under 
the  existing  law  are  therefore  especially  interesting  by  reason  of 
the  light  they  throw  ahead  of  us  upon  the  way  we  are  swiftly 
traveling. 

Dwelling,  at  length,  upon  this  question  of  valuation^  the  award 
of  the  commissioners  in  the  Holyoke  case  specifically  stated  that 
in  determining  such  valuation  they  found: 

( I )  The  value  of  the  real  estate  for  what  it  was  worth  in  the 
market  for  the  purposes  of  the  use  to  which  it  was  being  put  and 
best  adapted;  (2)  the  reproductive  cost  of  all  buildings  and 
machinery,  and  then  (3}  deducted  depreciation  of  all  kinds 
whatsoever  together  with  all  defects  therein^  and  all  other  causes 
and  factors  that  lessened  the  value  of  the  plants,  having  in  this 
connection  taken  into  account  the  fitness,  suitability,  adaptability! 
ability  to  supply,  faulty  arrangement,  any  excessive  cost  of 
operation,  and  any  fault  ail'ecting  the  market  value  of  ihe  plants. 
The  valuation  was  further  reduced  by  reason  of  Uie  absence  of 
certain  modem  improvements  that  would  naturally  be  included 
in  any  new  plant  which  would  thereby  be  made  more  efficient 
and  economical  than  the  one  ofiFercd,  and  (4)*  while  they 
recognize  an  added  value  from  the  fact  that  the  plants 
■  "g^"^S  cnnccms"  with  estahlishe<l  custom,  and  for  that 
reason  allowed  an  addition  of  20  per  cent,  to  their  total  intrinsic 
alue,  and  a  further  a<ldition  of  5  per  cent,  as  an  allowance  for 
of  interest  during  construction/'  they  nevertheless  excluded 
company's  cinim  for  vahie  of  franchise  and  did  not,  accord- 
ing to  their  statement,  enhance  the  property  on  account  of  iu 
earnings,  or  earning  capacity,  past,  present,  or  prospective. 
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The  fact  that  the  original  statute  allowed  the  valuation  to 
include  earning  power  as  an  element  of  value,  but  that  this 
provision  was  specifically  annulled  by  the  amendatory  act,  makes 
it  especially  emphatic  that  such  earning  power  must  not  be 
included  in  such  valuation.  Although  the  city  of  Holyoke  may 
have  been  compelled,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  attending  circum- 
stances, to  pay  more  than  the  sum  with  which  it  could  other- 
wise have  equipped  itself,  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
electric  and  gas  lighting  company  was  practically  forced  to  part 
with  its  plants,  and  at  a  figure  that,  after  deducting  its  expenses 
of  litigation  (which  are  understood  to  have  been  much  greater 
than  the  $109,000  spent  by  the  city)  netted  it  considerably  less 
than  half  of  the  amount  which  it  claimed.  And  the  important 
fact  always  remains  that  the  law  provides,  and  the  commissioners 
assert,  that  no  compensation  whatsoever  shall  be  or  was  allowed 
for  franchise,  earning  capacity,  or  exclusive  privileges,  and  that 
the  plants  were  charged  with  wear  and  tear,  depreciation,  and 
for  faults  of  any  and  every  kind.  This  feature  of  the  law  is 
the  more  interesting  from  the  universally  admitted  fact  that 
many  of  our  public  utilities  are  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  earn- 
ing power  without  regard  to  intrinsic  worth,  and  are  frequently 
recapitalized,  through  consolidation  or  otherwise,  on  an  increas- . 
ing  scale  to  keep  pace  with  the  constantly  growing  value  of  their 
franchises  from  the  continual  increase  in  population. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  commissioners  in  this  particular  case 
found  a  way  to  award  the  simi  of  $329,870  for  an  electric  plant 
which  according  to  the  previous  sworn  statement  of  the  company 
itself  was  valued  at  only  $141,197,*  does  not  alter  the  general 
proposition  that  the  law  above  outlined  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
excessive  valuation  based  on  special  privileges.  What  would  be 
the  ultimate  effect  of  such  laws  upon  some  investments  that 
depend  upon  the  monopoly  value  of  their  franchises  for  a  large 
part  of  the  security  for  existing  bond  and  stock  issues,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  corporations 
aflFected  by  any  such  proposed  legislation  would  be  able  to  defeat 
it.  We  are  not,  however,  among  those  who  believe  that  such 
monopolies  can   be  successfully   maintained   in   opposition   to 

'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics^  August,  1903. 
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adverse  public  opinion*  through  the  undue  influencing  of  legis- 
Iators»  commissioners,  or  the  Supreme  Court.  And  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  security  offered  by  any  such  travesty  of  tJie  law, 
based  upon  general  dishonesty,  and  grossly  insulting  to  our  law 
makers  and  judiciary,  will  hardly  find  permanent  favor  as  the 
basis  for  high  class  investments. 

These  predictidiis  concerning  New  York  follow  closely  upon 
the  enactment  of  a  new  law  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  familiarly 
known  as  Senate  Bill  No.  40.^  This,  we  believe,  to  be  the  first 
instance  where  any  State  in  this  country  has  passed  a  general 
law  providing  for  the  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways. 
The  measure  provides  among  other  things  that:  ''In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers,  or  any  of  them,  granted  by  this  act»  any 
such  city  shall  have  the  power  to  acquire,  take  and  hold  any 
and  all  necessary  property.  reaU  personal,  or  mixed  for  the 
purposes  specified  by  this  act*  either  by  purchase  or  condemnation 

I  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  taking  and  condemning 
of  private  property  for  public  use,  but  in  no  valuation  of  street 
railway  property  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  acquisition,  except 
of  street  railways  now  operated  under  existing  franchises,  shall 
any  sum  be  included  as  the  value  of  any  earning  power  of  such 
property,  or  of  the  unexpired  portion  of  any  franchise  granted 
,  by  said  city."  AUhough  the  inference  is  clear  that  the  eaniiag 
power  of  any  such  railway  now  operating  under  franchises 
already  granted,  when  taken  utider  condemnation  proceedings 
»M<jy  be  treated  as  an  element  of  value,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
when  any  city  within  tlie  State  elects  to  take  over  the  street 
raitways  within  its  limits,  neither  franchises  thereafter  granted 
nor  earning  power  developed  thereunder  shall  be  considered  in 
ddennining  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  any  such  railways.  As 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  review  of  this  act,  "Its  final  passage  after 
six  years  of  earnest  effort,  despite  the  utmost  opposition  of 
public  service  corporations  and  their  political  allies,  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  triumphs  of  public  opinion  within  recent 
years.'* 

Hamplon,  V*.  ALEXANDER   PuRVES. 

^H      'An  act  10  authorize  citk^  to  acquire,  construct,  own,  operate,  and  Uaw 

^H  street  nOwajTS,  etc    Approved  May  ]8»  1903. 

^H      *  Edwin  Eurritt  Smith  in  Ailan^k  Monihly  tor  Jjuiuinr.  19014. 


WORKMEN'S  INSURANCE  IN  GERMANY, 
3.     Insurance  and  Poor  Relief. 

MR.  RUBINOW  states^  that  "as  a  matter  of  fact,  whik 
life  insurance  among  the  prosperous  classes  remains 
a  modified  form  of  saving,  labor  insurance  gradually  grew  out 
of  charity,  at  first  supplementing  it,  and  finally  substituted  for 
it  as  a  better  means  for  the  same  end."  This  proposition  con- 
tains the  true  idea  that  workmen's  insurance,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  system  of  savings,  aims  at  combating  pauperism  by  diminish- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  constant  appeal  to  public  charity,  which 
is  thus  expected  to  provide  an  additional  income  for  certain 
social  classes.  But  the  form  of  Mr.  Rubinow's  sentence  is  mis- 
leading, if  it  implies  an  oi^anic  correlation  between  workmen's 
insurance  and  public  charity,  and  leads  to  the  belief  that  what- 
ever comes  under  the  influence  of  the  former,  eases  the  burden 
of  the  latter.  Such  an  opinion  we  meet  with  fairly  often,*  and 
so  long  as  it  is  not  taken  too  literally,  we  can  quite  agree 
with  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  aim  may  be  completely  attained 
in  some  not  too  distant  future;  but  at  present,  there  is  no 
reason  to  conclude,  from  a  simple  juxtaposition  of  the  budgets 
of  public  charity  and  the  expenses  of  workmen's  insurance  and 
from  the  perception  of  their  common  increase,  that  by  tiie  influ- 
ence of  compulsory  insurance  the  workpeople  are  pampered  into 
an  inclination  to  put  ever  increasing  "demands  upcMi  the  public 
purse."' 

There  is  as  yet  no  such  immediate  connection  between  work- 
men's insurance  and  public  charity  as  between  two  communicat- 
ing vessels,  a  fact  well  known  to  the  Verdn  fur  Armenpflege  und 

'  In  his  article :  "Labor  Insurance"  in  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
vol.  xii.  No.  3,  June,  1904,  p.  362. 

'Cf.  A.  Chaufton,  Les  Assurances,  Uur  passi,  Uur  priseni,  Uur  aotmr. 
Paris,  1885-1886  (2  vols.),  vol.  i,  p.  391:  "Le  domaine  de  Taumone  perdn 
toot  ce  que  gagnera  le  domaine  de  Tassurance." 

'Professor  Famam's  article,  1.  c,  p.  113. 
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WohHatigkeit,  as  well  as  to  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  when 
these  two  were  making  their  cnquctcs'm  1894  and  1894-96. 
They  stated  this  with  tlie  greatest  openness  and  discussed  the 
reasons  why  a  g^eneral  decrease  of  the  budgets  of  public  charity 
could  not  be  expected.^  The  statements  and  figures  obtained 
by  these  enquctes  were  not  to  be  used  for  strict  calculations,  but 
logelher  with  the  addresses  made,  were  meant  to  give  a  general 
picture  as  to  how  far  workmen's  insurance  had  had  a  beneficial 
infiuence  u|X)n  charity  funds,  especially  since  the  Invalidity  and 
Old  Age  Insurance  Law  had  come  into  force  only  a  few  years 

^fo^e  (in  January,  1891). 
A  more  immediate  relation  could  hardly  be  expected,  because 
(i)   The  spheres  of  influence  of  workmen's  insurance  and 
public  charity  are  by  no  means  identical. 

Public  charity  assists  not  only  the  victims  of  circumstances, 
l^^or  whom  insurance  provides,  but  it  goes  far  beyond  the  sphere 
^^f  insurance.     The  best  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  the  statis- 
tics of  Saxony,  which  not  only  complete  the  figures  given  by 
Professor  Farnani  for   1885,   for  the  whole  empire,'  but  also 
indicate  the  influence  of  workmen's  insurance  ujxjn  the  individual 
causes  of  impoverishment.     The  table  shows  the  ratio  in  Saxony 
^^er  lO^ooor*  inhabitants  of  those  relieved  personally  and  together 
^^ith  others  {Sdbsi  &  Miiunterstiii^te). 

This  table  should  be  of  great  Interest  also  in  tliat  it  shows 
a  large  percentile  increase  of  cases  of  pauperism  due  to  old 
re.     This  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  old  age 
lurance  came  into  force  only  in  1890,  while  sick  and  accident 
trance  had  already  made  their  influence  felt  upon  the  above 
tres. 

(2)  Public  charity  in  numerous  cases  supplements  insurance. 

(3)  Extremely  important  factors  influencing  the  expenses  of 

*Comp,  Rtch«rd  Freund,  Armenpflpge  und  Arbeiterver^icherung  [Sckrifttm 
tt  dfntMktn  Vtreins  f.  Armtikp^,  v.   WokHdi.,  Heft  ai]»  Lciprig.  i8qs,  p. 
and  yirrul/ahrshrftf  sur  Stat.  i.  Dfuttchfn  lieich4,  i697j  Heft  ii. 
1897.  P  J-ri. 
Talk  Rcvixw,  May.  tgo4,  pp.  lot  and  102. 
Cf.    K^Undfr    und    Statistuctuf   /ahrbmh   fur   d,    Kvn*    S&ck^^m.    1894, 
tdgj.  p.  206.     The  percentages  were  ealcuUtcd  by  myself  to  fadlitktc 
comparhon  between  tlie  sundry  rauscs  of  paupcriJim. 
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Table  XII. — Causes  of  Pauperism  in  Saxony. 
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CaoMi. 


Illness,  etc 

Lack  of  work 

Large  number  of  children,  etc., 

Old  age,  etc , 

Weakness,  etc , 

Death  of  bread-winner 

Accident 

Aversion  to  labor,  etc 

Drunkenness,  etc 

Abandonment  by  bread-winner. 
Imprisonment  of  bread-winner. 

Neglect,  etc 

Emigration 

Suicide,  etc 

Pregnancy 


Total 314.9 


i8Ba 

1885. 

ia»o. 

Abtol. 

In 
per  cent. 

AbML 

In 
percent. 

AbMl. 

In 
percent 

84.3 

26.77 

67.9 

24.49 

54.1 

33.46 

66.8 

21.21 

48.2 

17.38 

36.7 

15.92 

52.6 

16.70 

43.9 

15.47 

39-6 

17.17 

39.3 

12.48 

31.7 

"43 

32.3 

14.01 

22.9 

7.27 

23.2 

B.37 

30.0 

8.67 

II. 2 

3.56 

r2.3 

4.43 

10.9 

4.73 

«.3 

3.64 

7.6 

2.74 

3.9 

1.69 

9.3 

2.95 

7.9 

a.8s 

5.5 

a.38 

9.0 

2.86 

13.0 

4.69 

7.8 

3.38 

3.0 

0.95 

10.8 

3.B9 

7-9 

3-42 

4.7 

1.49 

5.9 

2.13 

5.2 

3.36 

3.0 

0.95 

4.1 

1.48 

4.4 

1.91 

0.5 

0.16 

0.1 

0.04 

0.3 

0.13 

.... 

I.I 

0.40 

1.3 

0.56 

.... 

.... 

0.6 

0.22 

0.7 

0.30 

314.9 

IOO)t  j 

277.3 

IOO3J 

230.6 

IOOj( 

public  charity  organs  are  the  scale  of  each  benefit  tendered  and 
the  number  of  persons  assisted.  These  are  quantities  almost 
entirely  unaffected  by  workmen's  insurance,  as  their  increase 
was  influenced  by  the  following  circumstances* : 

(a)  The  reform  of  the  settlement  law  of  1871  by  the  law 
of  July  II,  1 89 1,  has  put  upon  the  country  unions  of  parishes 
{La7tdarmenverbdnde)  new  burdens  compelling  (§  31)  them 
to  house,  care  for,  and  feed  in  proper  institutions,  pauper  lunatics, 
the  weak-minded,  epileptics,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, — which 
cost  the  province  of  Silesia  in  1893-94,  92,664  marks; 

(b)  The  increase  of  the  population  in  towns  especially,  through 
an  influx  of  workmen  out  of  employment; 

(c)  To  a  certain  degree  a  voluntary  raising  of  the  standard 
of  allowances  from  general  motives  (e.  g.  the  wish  to  improve 
the  existence  of  the  lowest  classes),  or  in  special  cases.  This 
was  done  in  1891  to  cope  with  the  consequences  of  a  bad  con- 
juncture; a  concurrent  increase  in  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  lodgf- 
ings  drove  up  the  bill  for  expenditure  on  alms  and  allowances 
for  subsistence  in  Berlin  (1891-92)  by  344,730  m.,  while  the 
subvention  to  hospitals  of  the  same  city  rose  from  721,137  m.  in 

*  According  to  the  official  enqu^te  published  in  the  Vierteljahrsheftet  1.  c, 
p.  9. 
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l884-85»  to  1,100,342  m.  in  1893-94.  The  same  considerations 
caused  the  poor  relief  office  in  Elberfeld  to  raise  the  subvention 
standard  in  1890,  17  per  cent.;  similar  increases  took  place  in 
other  cities. 

Therefore,  to  understand  the  resuUs  of  the  above-mentioned 
enquctes,  we  should  have  to  introduce  all  these  corrections,  pro- 
vided we  knew  them  all  and  possessed  their  full  data.  This  not 
being  the  case,  we  must  commend  the  modest  attitude  of  tJic 
official  publication,  which  warns  against  premature  conclusions 
on  the  basis  of  figures  furnished  only  by  the  enquites} 

As  it  is,  it  appears  rather  surprising  that  we  do  find  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  public  charity  boards  showing  a 
decrease  of  the  ratio  of  individuals  in  receipt  of  poor  relief 
(comp.  Table  XIII). 

In  a  former  article  (Yale  Review,  February,  [904,  p.  383) 
I  quoted  some  figures  showing  the  persistent  decrease  in  the 
expenditure  on  the  poor  in  ''Berlin,*'  which,  as  Professor 
Famam  justly  points  out  (Yale  Review,  May,  1904,  p,  105) 
are  quite  at  variance  with  those  published  by  the  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Office.  My  mistake  is  the  consequence  of  an  oversight  by 
which  '^Berlin"  was  written  for  ''Barmen,"  a  lapsus  calami 
which  I  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  The  data  are  given  by 
Van  der  Borght  in  his  Sosiale  Bedeutung  drr  detitschcn  Arbeiter- 
versicherung,  Jena,   1S98. 


TASts  Xlir— DvcftSASK  or  thi  Ratio  di^  Rsukvru  Pouit  i»:m  tooov  PoruLAxioK. 
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a.45 
3.36 
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353 
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6.23 

7.91 
1.03 


Amt. 


5.»5 
S6« 
3.36 

3«4 
147 
3.23 

5.63 
5.3» 

0.99 


'  CotnpL  yierteifahrsh.,  I  c,  p.  4:  **Zitr  Bfantwortung  dtr  Ff^gt  tbtr  in  wk 
writ  die  Vrrticherungs-Ctscttgebung  auf  die  Armrnpfitge  tingfwifkt  hat,  irt 
kiermu  nur  m  g€ring€r  Anhalt  tu  cntnrhmfn" 
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There  are  also  not  a  few  localities  in  which  the  percentile 
amount  of  charity  expenses  per  loo  of  the  population  was  in 
1893  smaller  than  the  average  for  1884-93, 


Tablb  XIV. — Decrease  of  the  Ratio  of  Charity  Expenses  per  100  of  Populatiok 

(IN  Marks). 
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'  The  data  for  1900  are  g^ven  here  only  to  facilitate  an  orientation  in  the  present  state  of 
things ;  they  cannot  be  compared  with  those  for  1893  or  1884-93,  published  in  VierUl- 
jahrsh.t  1.  c,  because  the  methods  of  collecting  them  are  more  exact  than  10  years  ago. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  H.  Silbergleit's  Finanuiatistik  der  Armenverwaltungen  wm 
108 deutsthen  StSdtm.  \Schriftm  d.  VerHnsf.  Arm- u.  fTtf^//.,  Heft  61.]  Letpxlg,  1903, 
p.  48-51. 

The  data  of  Table  XIV,  selected  from  Table  III  of  the 
Imperial  Statistical  Office,  concerning  ninety-two  parishes,  with 
a  population  of  over  10,000,*  and  therefore  subject  to  com- 
pulsory insurance,  are  a  proof  that  here  and  there  the  easing 
of  the  general  burden  by  insurance  did  find  direct  numerical 
expression.  But  all  attempts  at  exact  calculations  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases  and  the  degree  of  aid  are  entirely  misleading,  for 
reasons  already  indicated. 

Therefore  we  cannot  concede  much  evidential  force  to  the 
clever  calculations  of  Prof.  Famam,  who,  in  the  quoted  article, 
compared  the  number  of  positive  answers  with  their  general 
number  (276)  as  he  found  them  published  in  the  official  account 
of  the  enquetcs  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  for  considering  all  these 
answers  absolutely  equivalent;  the  only  thing  to  do,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  use  them  in  any  mathematical  operations,  would 

'  H.  Silbergleit,  1.  c,  treats  only  of  the  statistics  of  parishes  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  25,000;  these  towns  are  in  his  report  108  in  number. 
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be,  therefore,  to  provide  theni  with  factors  expressing  their 
respective  weights,  an  undertaking  obviously  impossible. 

If,  therefore,  neither  a  comparison  of  sums  expended  upon 
workmen's  insurance  with  the  expenses  of  public  charity  organs, 
nor  a  calculation*  in  per  cent,  of  answers  given  at  the  eftquctes, 
can  prove  tliat  workmen  are  more  and  more  used  to  increas- 
ing demands  upon  the  public  purse:  what  other  proof  can  we 
adduce  for  this  hypothesis?  The  complaints  of  this  or  that 
charity  board  of  increased  demands  and  of  tlie  wish  among 
the  lower  classes  to  live  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  are 
ratlier  too  subjective.  We  can  neutralize  each  of  them  by 
others  not  less  convincing  and  supporting  equally  wamily  the 
opposite  opinion. 

Thus  we  hear  from  Wiesbaden  that  **an  increasing  sense  of 
duty  towards  the  indigent  classes  which  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  sociopolitical  laws  is  making  itself  indubitably  felt  among 
some  of  the  bearers  (Trager)  of  charity  work  here  and  finds 
its  expression  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  allowances  are  meted 
otit  in  sufficiency/'*  Which  means,  that  what  appeared  as 
unconscionable  greed  to  s<:jme,  to  others  was  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  reasonable  demands  of  the  destitute,  whose  goieral 
level  of  wants  had  considerably  risen  owing  to  the  social  legis- 
lation. This  impression  of  an  increased  greediness  prevailing 
among  the  poorer  classes  may,  after  all,  prove  to  be  ''such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of." 

The  Bavarian  statistics,  t!>e  only  ones  that  deal  with  n  longer 
lapse  of  time  and  a  larger  territorial  surface,*  show  the  follow- 
ing outlays  of  communal  allowances  per  pauper  in  the  years 
1871-1900  (cf.  Table  XV)/ 

The  only  conclusion  (hat  can  be  drawn  from  these  data  is: 
I  the  considerable  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  hand  in  hand 


iccordins  (o  Profesaor  Famam,   ^'only  44  per  cent  give  a  simpk  aflSrnia- 
EiTC,  while  ig  per  cent  more  give  a  more  or  less  qualilied  a^rmative  aiuwet." 

(^  i<w). 

*Comp.  R.  Frcund.  I-  c,  p.  loi. 

*  Both  mqMitfs  and  other  statistics  give  onlj  data  (or  separate  parUhca  Ot 
poor-retief  unions. 
*Cocnpilcd   from   tl^e  Statistijchfs   lahrbucH  fier  das  Kmiertitk   Boftfn, 
1808,  p.  2js;   tSp^p,  je^;   1903.  p.  aiS>- 
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Ye»r. 

Harks  per  p«nper. 

Year. 

Mariu  per  pauper. 

YeAT. 

Maria  per  paaper. 

I871 

37.6 

i88x 

37.5 

1891 

41.7 

1872 

38.9 

x883 

37.3 

1893 

42.2 

1873 

41.9 

1883 

37.4 

1893 

43.5 

1874 

43-5 

1884 

38.3 

1894 

43.0 

1875 

43.6 

1885 

45.6 

1895 

44.a 

1876 

46.7 

1886 

40.7 

J896 

43.3 

1877 

47.9 

I&87 

39.7 

1897 

43.7 

1878 

47.1 

I8B8 

39.8 

I&98 

43.8 

1879 

46.9 

1889 

40.8 

1899 

45.5 

1880 

47.8 

1890 

41.0 

rgoo 

48.2 

with  the  higher  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  an  increased  scale  of 
allowances,  has  raised  the  average  expense  of  public  charity 
so  far  as  to  make  it  reach  the  height  it  had  attained  approxi- 
mately in  1876,  1877,  1878,  and  1879. 

These,  briefly,  are  the  considerations  that  underlie  my  opti- 
mistic views  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  worionen's  insur- 
ance; consequently  I  can  but  endorse  the  opinions  given  by  the 
referee  of  the  Verein  fur  Armenpflege  und  Wohltdtigkeit, 
Freund,  and  by  the  editors  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office. 
The  former  says :  "The  care  of  the  poor  has  been  to  a  consider- 
able degree  relieved  of  the  cases  for  assistance  which  are  nowa- 
days settled  by  workmen's  insurance,  the  latter  having  kept 
the  working  population  from  addressing  public  charity.  But 
at  the  same  time,  workmen's  insurance  has  also  exerted  such 
powerful  influence  towards  the  raising  of  the  entire  standard 
of  living  of  the  working  population  that  the  charity  organs  had 
to  take  account  of  this  circumstance  and  were  deprived  of  their 
new  economies  by  the  increasing  need  to  strengthen  and  to 
enlarge  their  activity  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  to  make 
new  demands  upon  the  public  purse. "^ 

4.     Accident  Statistics. 

"But" — will  the  reader  say — "he  who  wants  to  live  at  other 

people's  cost  will  certainly  betray  his  tendency  not  only  by 

his  attitude  towards  public  charity,  but  also  at  any  opportunity 

under  social  insurance?"    Indeed,  the  pessimists  among  the 

M.  c,  p.  83  and  84. 
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critics  of  German  workmen's  insurance  ascribed  the  steady 
increase  of  accidents  to  this  **moral  decadence'*  of  the  Ger- 
man workpeople:  from  10,540  in  1886,  they  had  risen  to  119,90! 
in  190!,  or  per  1,000  insured,  from  2,83  to  6.15.* 

These  authors  would  have  it  that  the  increasing  ratio  of  acci- 
dents is  a  symptom  o£  the  increasing  wish  for  an  easy  gain 
even  at  the  cost  of  pain  and  lasting  injury,  if  only  without 
work;  and  that  hand  in  hand  with  this,  the  growing  thought- 
lessness of  the  workingman,  caused  by  the  insui^nce  too,  added 
to  tJie  number  of  accidents. 

In  my  second  article  in  the  May  issue  of  this  Review,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  side  with  an  opposite  view,  the  official  one  of  the 
Imperial  Insurance  Office.  What  I  said  then,  I  shall  supple- 
ment here,  paying  special  attention  to  the  points  touched  by 
Professor  Faraam, 

(i)  The  explanation  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  acci- 
dents as  due  partly  to  a  better  registration  had,  as  my  esteemed 
opponent  remarks  quite  correctly,  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
first  years;  however^  improvements  in  the  registration  of  these 
figures  play  even  now  an  important  role,  as  will  be  seen  in 
columns  2  and  3  of  Table  XVI,  where  I  give  the  percentages 
of  accidents  that  occur  in  individual  establishments,  and  pro- 
cesses of  work  in  1897,  as  published  in  the  Unfallstaiistik  fur 
dcs  Jahr  s8^2  '"^  1900,^  and  (column  3)  in  the  Atlas  und 
Statistik  der  Arbeitert'ersickerung  dcs  Deutschen  Reicks,  pub- 
lished in  1904.'  Had  such  a  considerable  shifting  of  all 
positions  in  so  short  a  time  really  been  the  result  of  a  stricter 
procedure  in  preparing  the  figures  for  the  year  1897,  then  we 
^ould  have  in  the  given  case  a  measure  of  possible  inaccuracies 
and  eo  ipso  one  by  which  to  test  approximately  the  changes  of 
figures  year  by  year;  it  appears*  however,  impossible  to  produce 
such  an  exact  measure.     It  is  also  impossible  to  define  to  what 
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t  dtU  of  the  Ust  years  I  have  quoted  completely  in  a  table  laken  from 

Amiliche  NackrichUn   dfs  R^ichs-Vifsicherungsamis,  year   xix«   Na   t 

(Janoary  i,  1903),  p.  7,  in  my  ^m  article  in  the  Yalk  Review.  February^ 

1904.  p  37&    Comp.  also  the  Stt^i,  lahrbuch  f.  d.  DfuUcke  Rtkh,  ig04*  p.  244. 

'Cf.  Amttichc  Nochrithirn  des  Rticht-Vettich^ntngtamU^  19OCV  J  B^iheft^ 

U  TeiK  ii  AbtcUunff.  Berlin,  i^CKi^  p.  37. 
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degree  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  "Industrial  Accident'' 
(Betriebsunfall)  by  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office  had  perhi^ 
increased  the  said  figures.  That  such  an  influence  really  exists 
can  be  easily  proved  by  the  jurisdictional  part  of  its  annals 
(Nachrichten) } 

(2)  and  (3)  Whether  and  to  what  d^^ee  new  machinery 
and  the  employment  of  insufficiently  skilled  labor  are  to  be 
charged  with  producing  an  increase  of  accidents,  we  can  see 
clearly  from  Table  XVI. 

The  number  of  accidents  "by  machinery"  has  decreased:  in 
industry,  building,  and  navigation  from  26.84  per  cent  (1887), 
to  24.76  per  cent.  (1897),  in  agriculture  and  forestry  from 
13.97  per  cent.  (1891),  to  9.75  per  cent.  (1901).  But  to 
see  in  this,  and  to  repeat  after  the  Reichs-Versicherungsamt 
and  Professor  Bantlin^  the  praises  of  the  efficiency  of  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents,  praises  otherwise  quite  merited,  will  not  lead 
us  to  an  understanding  of  the  causes  that  underlie  the  increase 
of  the  general  rate  of  accidents.  Table  XVI  supplies  us  with 
all  the  material  needed  for  this. 

This  table  gives  quite  an  unexpected  answer  to  the  question 
which  of  the  industries  and  what  machinery  presented  greater 
danger  in  1897  than  in  1887.  For  while  in  industries  and  under- 
takings that  do  not  employ  machinery  the  rate  of  accidents 
through  unavoidable  industrial  danger,  vis  major,  etc.,  was  in 
1897:  52.32  per  cent,  against  55.94  per  cent,  in  1887,  those 
that  employed  machinery  gave  a  rate  of  16.31  per  cent.  (1897) 
against  15.47  per  cent,  (in  1887),  a  proof  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  the  machinery  of  1897  was  less  dan- 
gerous than  that  of  1887  (comp.  col.  17  and  18). 

Besides,  in  the  columns  showing  the  causes  of  accidents  inde- 
pendent of  human  will  (Unvermeidliche  Betriebsgefahr,  etc., 
col.  17  and  18),  an  increase  of  accidents  is  noticeable  only 
under:  III.  Working  machines;  VII.  Fire  hazards,  hot  and  cor- 

'It  was  the  cause  (5)  alluded  to  in  my  quoted  article  of  the  May  number 
of  the  Yale  Review. 

*Amtliche  Nachrichten  d.  R.  V.  A.,  1900,  iii  Beiheft,  s.  t. :  StatisHk  der 
UnfaUversicherung.  Unfallvers.  der  bei  gewerblichen  Betrieben  besch.  Pcr- 
sonen-Unfallstatistik  fiir  das  Jahr  1897,  ii  Teil,  ii  Ab.,  Berlin,  1900,  p.  2. — Prof. 
Bantlin  is  quoted  by  Prof.  Farnam,  I.  c,  p.  109. 
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rosive  substances;  IX.  Falling  from  ladder,  stairs,  etc.;  XI. 
Carriage;  XIV.  Animals,  and  XV.  Tools  and  simple  imple- 
ments. One  would  have  thought  that  those  cat^^ries  which 
show  an  increase  of  unavoidable  risks  would  show  an  increased 
number  of  accidents;  in  reality,  however,  all  these  and  just 
these  give  a  smaller  number,  and  only  one  (XL  Driving)  shows 
a  slight  increase;  from  5.69  per  cent,  in  1887  to  6.37  per  cent 
in  1897. 

We  have  therefore,  to  admit 

(a)  Besides  the  "inherent"  causes  of  industrial  accidents, 
the  existence  of  many  others  that  lead  to  them,  and 

(b)  That  an  increase  in  the  risks  from  one  of  these  causes  (as 
for  instance  from  more  dangerous  machinery)  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  reflected  in  the  number  of  accidents,  as  its  increased 
action  may  be  neutralized  and  masked  by  a  decreasing  intensity 
of  other  causes. 

From  this,  we  can  draw  a  conclusion  of  a  methodological 
nature,  namely,  that  we  are  entitled  to  ascribe  to  one  of  the 
cooperating  factors  the  dominating  fault  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  accidents,  only  in  case  the  categories  that  show  a  percentile 
increase  of  accidents,  at  the  same  time  indicate  the  most 
intensive  action  of  the  given  factor;  and  in  case  the  maxima  of 
the  latter  (even  though  they  coincide  with  minimis  of  other 
causes)  constantly  produce  an  increased  rate  of  accidents,  or 
at  least  never  coincide  with  a  considerable  decrease  of  this 
rate. 

This  rule  we  shall  apply  to  the  investigation  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  the' increase  of  the  rate  of  accidents  through  the 
workman's  own  fault.  Upon  the  results  of  this  investigation 
alone  will  depend  our  attitude  towards  the  pessimistic  appre- 
hension of  the  moral  influence  of  workmen's  insurance  (comp. 
col.  9-12). 

Which  of  the  categories  do,  then,  show  the  greatest  increase 
in  the  number  of  accidents  and  how  far  can  this  increase  be 
ascribed  to  the  fault  of  the  workpeople?  Cat^ory  X.  (Load- 
ing and  unloading,  etc.)  gave  in  1897,  13.76  per  cent,  as 
against  9.91  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  accidents  in  1887; 
here  the  fault  of  the  workmen  went  up  by  3.58  per  cent,  while 
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the  **fault  of  the  employer"  decreased  by  i.6i  per  cent;  th£ 
next  category  XI  (Driving,  carriage,  etc.)  shows  in  a  total  num- 
ber of  6,37  per  cent,  accidents  (5.69  per  cent,  in  1887)  an 
increased  fault  of  the  employed  by  4.05  per  cent*  and  a 
decrease  of  that  of  the  employers  by  1.71  per  cent  But  in 
both  of  these  categories  the  dangers  of  the  production  itself 
caused  twice  as  many  accidents  as  did  the  fault  of  cither  side, 
namely,  50  per  cent. 

The  two  categories  XII  (Railwaj^s)  and  XIII  (Navigatioo 
and  water  traffic)  gave  in  1897  an  increase  of  accidents  over 
1887;  the  first  by  3,55  per  cent.,  the  second,  by  0.38  per  cent; 
in  the  former^  the  fault  of  the  workmen  by  1.59  per  cent.,  in 
the  latter,  by  6,24  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  employers  by 
1,16  per  cent,  and  by  4.39  per  cent,  respectively.  A  consider- 
able increase  of  the  frequency  of  accidents  we  find  in  category 
XVI  (Miscellaneous)  :  2.63  per  cent,  in  1887  and  8,03  per  cent 
in  1897);  the  fault  of  workmen  decreased  6,70  per  cent.,  the 
fault  of  employers  increased  14,58  per  cent;  but  here  also, 
"the  unavoidable  risks  of  production,  etc.,"  bear  the  greatest 
blame  (62,20  percent,  and  70.17  per  cent,  of  accidents). 

In  a  word,  not  a  single  one  of  these  categories  shows  a 
maximum  of  fault  on  any  one  side,  yet  in  spite  of  this^  in  all 
of  them,  the  frequency  of  accidents  had  increased  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  Meanwhile  one  glance  at  our  table  will  show 
that  the  tttaxima  of  workman's  fault  {I#  II,  III^  IV,  and  VI) 
coinciding  with  the  minimum  fault  of  the  employers  did  not  in 

single  instance  drive  up  the  number  of  accidents;  nor  docs 
for  that  matter  an  inverse  relation,  a  maximum  fault  of  the 
employer  with  a  minimum  fault  of  the  workman  (category  V.), 
coinciding  with  a  lessened  risk  of  production,  increase  the 
frequency  of  accidents.  Thus  are  we  foiled  in  our  attempts  to 
the  chief  factor  of  accidents  and  have  to  conclude  that  here 
meet  with  a  tnedley  of  agents  to  none  of  which  can  be 
ibutcd  the  foremost  rote. 

We  have  other  data,  which  throw  a  little  light  on  the  work- 
men's responsibility  for  accidents  in  the  statements  concern- 
ing the  separate  types  of  faults  of  workmen  in  trade  and  agri- 
cuhural  associations  (comp.  Table  XVII). 
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PercentacM  ol  Acddenti  tbrouch ; 


I.  Ineptitude,  carelessness,  etc 

3,  Not  using  oc  eliminating  existing  precau- 
tionary contrivances 

3.  Acrting    against    existing    prescriptions  or 

given  directions 

4.  Frivolit7(rompingJoking,drunkenness,etc.) 

5.  Unfit  clothing  (loose  neckerchiefs,  aprons 

etc.) , 

6.  Workmen's  fault— total  (1-5) 


Timdfl^etc, 


ia97. 

m,. 

■ite. 

30.33 

17.09 

ai.87 

3.00 

1.83 

0.78 

5.66 

5.35 
3.05 

a8o 
1.54 

0.51 
39.74* 

0.35 
36.56 

44^99 

Acrlcvltanl, 


'  Comp.  Klein  Atlas,  p.  31. 

*  In  the  table  No.  XVI  this  figure  is  somewhat  greater  (39.89);  comp.  the 
above  for  the  exactitude  of  accident  statistics. 

The  insignificant  rise  of  less  than  yi  per  cent,  in  items  2  and 

3  may  have  been  caused  chiefly  by  familiarity  with  machinery, 
and  such  small  deflections  do  not  justify  any  conclusions.  There 
remain  items  i  and  5 ;  here  we  encounter  a  considerable  increase 
of  accidents  through  "ineptitude  and  carelessness"  (3.24  per 
cent),  and  the  small  item  5  has  more  than  doubled.  This,  and 
the  circumstance  that  a  higher  ratio  (21.87  P^  cent.)  prevails 
in  the  agricultural  associations  seem  to  me  to  prove  fairly 
eloquently  that  of  late  unskilled,  untrained  or  inept  hands  are 
employed  in  Germany  to  a  far  larger  extent  than  before.  I  am 
quite  of  Professor  Famam's  opinion*  that  these  need  not  be 
necessarily  young  laborers,  and  I  have  used  my  adjectives 
guardedly,  not  only  here,  but  also  on  page  80  of  my  former 
article,  for  the  simple  reason  that  statistics  of  the  age  of  the 
victims  are  few  and  far  between. 

Having  thus  used  every  figure  within  my  reach,  to  prove  that 
the  increased  frequency  of  accidents  is  due,  to  some  extent, 
to  the  employment  of  "unskilled"  workmen,  we  refer  to  rubric 

4  of  Table  XVII  for  a  direct  indication  that  such  increase 
was  not  brought  about  by  increased  frivolity;  the  cases  com- 
ing under  this  head  (romping,  joking,  drunkenness)  decreased 
from  2.05  per  cent,  in  1887  to  1.24  per  cent,  in  1897. 

Part  of  the  fault  in  the  larger  number  of  accidents  is  ascribed 
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to  alcoholism,  which  is  said  to  be  increasing:,  thanks  to  the 
advance  of  wages,  due  in  its  turn  to  workmen's  insurance,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  strict  evidence  for  a  causal  con- 
nection between  these  two  events,  even  if  the  clear  meaning  of 
the  figures  of  No,  4  (XVII)  could  be  contradicted 

In  a  former  article  I  pointed  out  that  the  Germans  consxime 
per  head  about  twice  as  much  alcohol  as  the  Americans,  spend- 
ing' thus  on  alcohol  fifteen  thousand  millions,  i.  c,  thrice  the 
yearly  expense  of  workmen's  insurance  at  the  '*time  of  equilib- 
rium," Here  I  wished,  of  course,  to  state  together  with  Zachcr 
that  the  exi>ense  of  workmen's  insurance  could  not  possibly 
undermine  the  competitive  capacities  of  the  country, — and  Xi^yer 
even  thought  of  the  workpeople. 

Whoever  knows  Germany  and  German  beer  knows  also  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  see  in  an  increased  drink-bill  the 
proof  of  a  general  corruption  of  morals;  besides  we  know  that, 
in  the  first  place  the  unheard  of  prosperity  of  the  German 
middle  classes  accounts  for  such  increased  consumption  quite 
sufficiently;  also,  that  it  is  not  the  working  class,  but  the  higher, 
not  excluding  those  with  a  university  or  high  school  education, 
that  arc  most  attainted  by  alcoholism;  that,  finally,  the  temper- 
ance movement  has  certainly  found  more  sympathisers  in  the 
associations    of   workmen,    than  ,  Mnong    the    Corps- 

Students. 

We  give  in  Table  XVIII  the  statistics  of  alcoholism  in  Ger- 
many. The  number  of  deaths  from  delirium  tremens,  which 
until  the  introduction  of  workmen's  insurance  was  increasing 
year  by  year,  has  shrunk  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  50  per 
cent* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  at  any  rate  that  it  was  not  workmen's 
insurance*  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  the  economic  condi* 
tion,  that  caused  the  increased  consumption  of  alcohol;  but 
if  inebriety  were  to  exert  some   decisive  influence  upon   the 

X  am  futty  aware  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  medical  treu- 
o(  iJcLirium  tremens^  which^  no  doybt,  accounts  also  for  a  decrease. 
But,  without  wishing  lo  follow  up  this  matter  «nnece*»anly,  wc  merely  venture 
thm  opinion  that  this  circumstance  by  itself  would  also  speak  for  workin«n*£ 
kuttrancr,  as  it  wa.o  through  H  that  the  proper  organs  obtained  better  tn<ana 
of  aapenrising  drunkards. 
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V«r. 


iSfll,. 
iBBs.^ 

1BB4., 

i3B&.. 
1HB7,. 
16B8., 

T890. . 
i8qi . . 

I8q3., 

1893.. 
K89S,. 

ia9&. . 

1897,. 
1898.. 
1899., 
1900.. 
igoi,, 
1903., 


CklcruUt«d  Cmiiubi ptisn  of  Beer 
per  hemd  of  Populatipn.t 


diitrtcl, 


63 


75 


■     S9 


98 


TO4 
106 
IDS 

97 


Bunrlk. 


■313 


a  13 


232 


m 


346 
345 

335 


Wqrlem- 
berg. 


leo 


159 


173 


iB& 


193 
I  Bo 

172 


Badtn. 


77 


86 


-ros 


■  132 


170 
161 

156 


ui4 
Lor- 

nine. 


49 


51 


66 


76 


customs 

dffttnct 

iaclud. 

Li]i«in- 

burr. 


if. 


85 


94 


-107 


).ii7 


125 
135 

116 


Number  «t  pcrHH 
dead  tn  Itvisim  cJ 

d«tirium  iiviDefkS.i 


54 
5.7 
5-5 
55 
5.6 
5.7 
5.7 
5-9 
5-^ 
5.9 
6,3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.1 
6.1 


109S 
960 
1153 
1 100 
1131 
I1S4 
1271 

I3I3 

987 
526 

579 
613 
500 
5=4 
Sgi 
536 
552 
473 
536 
53S 
707 
64B 

637 
614 


la 


92 

130 

93 

99 
146 

138 
158 
131 

121 

56 
60 
51 

44 

46 

71 
59 
71 

SB 

81 

59 

76 

91 

78 

84 


*  Comp.  from  the  Stat.  Jakrbuck  f.  d.  Efeutscke  Reiek^  1904.  p.  194  and  195. 

*  Cf.  Preusnsche  Statisttk.  Heft  184,  Berlin.  1904. 

frequency  of  accidents,  then  we  should  find  these  latter  increas- 
ing with  progressing  prosperity.  The  proof  fails  here  as 
before;  the  economic  upset  of  four  years  ago  caused  a  sudden 
diminution  in  the  consumption  of  beer  and  brandy  (comp.  the 
columns  2-8  of  Table  XVIII),  but  the  number  of  accidents 
continued  its  steady  growth  almost  without  interruption  (Table 
XIX). 

Table  XIX. — New  Accidents  per  i.ooo  Full-workmen.* 


1897. 

189a. 

1899. 

1900. 

19M. 

I9tt. 

Industrial,  Building,  and  Marine  Trade 
Accident  Insurance 

8.07 

8.18 

8.47 

8.54 

9.16 

9.13 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  Accident  In- 
surance   

4.06 

4.86 

4.57 

4.47 

4.9« 

S.I5 

■  Klein  Atlas,  p.  36. 
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We  must  state,  in  conclusion,  that  not  even  the  accusation 
of  "Blue  Monday"  can  be  limited  to  the  workmen  only*  for 
by  comparing  the  general  with  the  labor  statistics,  wc  find 
that  the  evil  influence  of  Sunday  amusements  is  felt  by  the 
whole  population.  In  the  following  table  (XX),  we  find  a  cer- 
tain increase  in  tlie  number  of  Monday  accidents  for  1897  as 
against  1887,  and  1901  against  1891.  But  here  again  the  diflFer- 
cnccs  may  have  been  accidental,  as  in  Berlin  we  find  fairly  lai^er 
differences  year  in  year  out;  and  yet  in  Berlin  the  figures  give 
not  the  accidents  befalling  the  insured  workmen,  but  those  of 
the  general  public, 

Tavui  XX. — ^The  Frequency  cf  AccrDEriTS  according  to  Days. 


IndMtriBl^     1    AfriCDttarft], 

Bwll& 

AuoelBitMM,! 

AccUiDt.                          Wwdi.* 

L 

ivr. 

t^. 

*B»i. 

If". 

Ijot 

•fM. 

HMU 

TiM  diUr  MClJmC  rmte  If 

of  ibi  wbeb  yoir  b  —  i. 

Abwki 

Ptf  CML 

AbMt 

fwettit. 

AbMl. 

Ptrfi«(. 

Suod«7  .,,., 

OA^ 

0,15 

0.7% 

o.ag 

5319 

".45 

5316 

JI.47 

5350 

II. I« 

Mondif  ..... 

l,tS 

1.31 

t.17 

1.33 

7&ia 

16.70 

7446 

t6.o6 

770a 

16,40 

Tuesday 

MO 

i.17 

1. 14 

1.06 

6574 

14-43 

6641 

14.76 

bSfi7 

14.66 

Wednesday .. 

MS 

t.IO 

1,09 

I.OS 

6530 

14,3a 

frSSa 

14.14 

6870 

(4.63 

Thurtday 

KOq 

1. 10 

1.07 

1.09 

fr?43 

13-91 

6S43 

14-12 

655 1 

13-95 

Jriday 

1. 16 

1.06 

i.oS 

1.13 

65O0 

14-39 

6500 

14-03 

6666 

14.19 

Saturdajr 

1,13 

t,i9 

t,t7 

1,17 

6751 

I4.B1 

7151 

15  43 

7045 

IS.O0 

ToiAl 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

45589 

100.00 

46349 

100.00 

4697  » 

loaoo 

*  C(.  Klefn  Adas,  p.  29. 

*  CI.  ^mi.  /sArAufk  d,  Siadi  BtrUn  1903.     The  perceniagefl  are  calcolated  by 


In  all  that  we  have  said,  I  have  endeavored  to  leave  the  onus 
mdi  to  the  authors  who  had  gone  in  their  criticisnis  of 
lati  workmen's  insurance  beyond  the  limits  indicated  in  my 
fonncr  two  articles;  in  my  turn,  I  have  done  my  best  to  give 
my  counter  arguments  in  the  form  of  statistical  tables  for  all 
Germany,  individual  states,  and  towns.  I  do  not  cherish  any 
exaggerated  hopes  of^  converting  to  my  views  those  who  insist 
that  workmen's  insurance  has  made  the  German  workman  thank- 
less to  the  state,  a  discontented  poltroon  in  his  relations  to  his 
cn3pk>yers,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  frivolous,  laz)%  drunken  prodigal 
and  stmuLant;    though  to  me,  everything  seems  to  prove  that 
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workmen's  insurance  has  raised  the  moral  level  of  the  working 
classes  very  considerably.  For  the  moment  I  should  fed  abso- 
lutely satisfied,  if  all  those  who  undertake  to  write  on  workmen's 
insurance  would  agree,  that  to  attain  any  results  possessed  of 
positive  value,  not  detached  figures,  statements  or  facts,  are 
needed,  but  a  thorough  analysis  of  whole  coherent  complexes  of 
events  in  the  light  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  general  rda- 
tions  under  which  the  events  under  investigation  take  place. 

All  of  the  social  work  and  the  economic,  sanitary,  and  moral 
problems  that  fall  to  the  share  of  workmen's  insurance  will  not 
approach  completion  until  both  of  its  modes,  voluntary  and  com- 
pulsory, have  done  their  part  To  which  of  these  factors  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  can  be  decided  not  by  the  arm-chair  reformer, 
but  by  national  temperament  and  by  national  traditions.^ 

N.    PiNKUS. 
Gottingen. 

'  That  this  view  is  held  also  by  the  most  ardent  adherents  and  advocates  of 
the  German  system,  is  proved  by  one  of  Dr.  Zacher's  recent  publications :  Dig 
Arbeiferversicherung  im  Auslande,  Heft  la,  Berlin,  1903. 
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IT  is  not  my  purpose  to  extend  the  discussion  of  compulsory 
insurance  in  Germany,  by  taking  up  in  detail  the  various 
points  elaborated  by  Dr  Pinkus  in  his  last  two  articles,  but  as 
these  articles  indicate  that  Dr  Pinkus  has  misunderstood  my 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  matter  in  some  particulars,  I  cannot 
but  fear  that  other  readers  of  the  Review  have  done  the  same 
To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  therefore*  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
briefly  restate  my  case. 

I  have  never  claimed  that  the  German  workman  was  "a 
frivolous^  lazy^  drinking  prodigal  and  simulant,**  nor  have  I  tried 
to  make  out  that  the  general  effects  of  workmen's  insurance  were 
on  the  whole  bad.  My  aim  was  merely  to  ]K>int  out  certain  facts 
wliich  indicated  that  some  of  the  effects  had  not  been  good. 
My  article  was  intended  not  to  controvert  the  points  made  by 
Dr.  Pinkus  in  his  articles  published  in  February  and  May,  1904, 
but  to  supplement  them,  and  such  statements  as  I  called  in  ques- 
tion were  not  tliose  of  Dr.  Pinkus,  but  those  of  the  official 
protagonists  of  the  system.  This  is  my  general  point  of  view. 
I  will  now  apply  it  more  specifically  to  the  four  main  topics  of 
the  discussioti, 

(i)  Rehtioik'^  betzifcen  cmf*loycr  and  employed — 1  quite 
ag^ree  with  Dr.  Pinkus  in  holding  that  strike  statistics  are  not 
only  inaccurate  in  themselves,  but  tlial  they  do  not  furnish  any 
exact  manometer  of  the  friendliness  of  relations  between  em- 
jrfoyers  and  employed.  Nevertheless,  any  marked  improvement 
in  those  relations  ought  to  result  in  a  diminution  of  strikes.  A 
strike  is  an  offensive  method  of  satisfying  demands  which  are 
in  the  main  economic-  Any  great  increase  of  good- will  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  adoption  of  peaceable  methods,  just  as 
good  will  between  nations  leads  ta  the  substitution  of  diplomacy 
and  arbitration  for  war  Imperfect  as  our  strike  statistics  are, 
_  therefore,  they  furnish  almost  tlie  only  statistical  means  o(  test- 
^Bmg  the  truth  of  the  claim  that  workmen's  insurance  is  having  a 


^ 

w 
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conciliatory  effect.  The  existence  of  other  agencies  for  prevent- 
ing strikes,  such  as  tariff  agreements,  boards  of  conciliation,  etc, 
is  irrelevant,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  result  directly  from 
the  influence  of  insurance.  The  fact  that  such  agencies  exist  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  that  they  are  probably  more 
efficient  in  those  countries  than  in  Germany,  suggests  that  the 
supporters  of  the  German  system  are  claiming  for  it  more  than 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  now  stand  warrant. 

(2)  Insurance  and  thrift — Savings  bank  statistics  are  pro- 
verbially difficult  to  interpret,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  quote 
them  in  my  first  article,  though  the  Prussian  figures  are  cm  their 
face  favorable  to  my  view.  I  certainly  see  no  reason  to  question 
the  general  conclusion  of  Dr.  Pinkus  that  compulsory  insurance 
in  Germany  does  for  the  laboring  classes  what  saving  does  for 
the  middle  classes.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement 
regarding  the  lack  of  thrift  of  many  people  which  I  quoted  on 
page  105  of  this  Review. 

(3)  Pauperism — Dr.  Pinkus  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the 
classes  reached  by  insurance  are  not  identical  with  those  reached 
by  poor  relief.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  German  Statistical 
Bureau  has  found  it  impossible  to  make  such  a  compilation  of 
figures  as  to  show  conclusively  whether  the  gross  expenditure 
for  poor  relief  is  increasing  or  diminishing  in  Germany.  My 
study  of  the  subject  was  designed  to  show  that  the  generaliza- 
tions of  the  bureau  were  not  supported  by  the  evidence  presented. 
I  am  not  so  inexperienced  in  the  use  of  figures  as  to  imagine 
that  I  can  get  exact  results  from  counting  the  affirmative  and 
negative  answers  to  a  series  of  rather  vague  questions,  but,  for 
the  same  reason,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  statisticians  of  the 
Imperial  Bureau  can  do  it.  And  when  they  say  that  "by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  authorities  quoted  stated  that  there  had 
been  a  relief,"  I  consider  it  quite  proper  to  count  the  answers 
and  to  show  that  less  than  one-half  of  them  gave  such  a  general 
verdict,  and  that  many  of  those  who  stated  that  there  had  been  a 
relief,  stated  also  that  the  expenditure  on  the  poor  had  increased. 
I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Pinkus  has  brought  out  so  fully  some  of  the 
special  reasons  which  explain  and  perhaps  justify  this  increase. 
That  is  a  topic  which  I  have  not  discussed.  My  point  is  that 
the  broad  generalization  of  the  Bureau  is  almost  sure  to  produce 
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WTDng  impression.  Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  e.  g.,  in  his  recent 
>k  on  poverty*  says  that  German  insurance  "has  reheved 
rity  of  a  heavy  burden.*'  I  beheve  that  any  American  reader 
f  such  an  expression  would  understand  that  iht  expenditures 
T  x^yof  relief  had  generally  diminished  under  the  operation 
f  insurance.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  only  no  evidence  of 
is»  but  the  very  passage  which  Dr.  Pinkus  quotes  from  Freund 
p.  424)  indicates  that  insurance  itself  has  directly  operated  to 
crease  the  rate  of  allowances.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  can 
rush  aside  as' merely  subjective  opinions  the  views  of  those 
have  administered  poor  reJief,  and  are,  therefore,  in  close 
h  with  the  minds  and  motives  of  the  paupers.  For,  while 
would  be  obviously  unfair  to  generalize  from  a  few  obscrva- 
ons,  and  to  claim  that  the  efTect  of  insurance  everywhere  is  to 
ase  the  importunity  of  the  poor,  Ihc  fact  that  such  a  result 
uld  show  itself  in  a  single  case  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
iew  that  it  is  liable  to  show  itself  in  other  cases,  and,  therefore, 
nc  to  be  weighed  in  judging  of  the  cflfects  of  the  system. 
{4)  Accidents~T\\t  main  outcome  of  the  elaborate  and 
teresiing  analysis  which  Dr  Pinkus  makes  of  the  accident 
latJslics  seems  to  be  to  prove  a  negative,  namely,  that  wc  arc 
** foiled  in  our  attempts  to  find  the  chief  factor  of  accidents,  and 
^have  to  conclude  that  here  we  meet  with  a  medley  of  agents  to 
^pione  of  which  can  be  attributed  the  foremost  r>11.*'  Inasmuch 
as  1  agree  with  this  general  conchision,  1  will  not  discuss  Dr. 
Pinkus'  methodology,  which  I  think  is  open  to  some  objections. 
In  my  original  study  I  was  so  impressed  witli  the  number  of 
diiTerent  factors  determining  accidents  that  I  felt  it  im|)oriant 
to  call  attention  to  one  which  had  apparently  been  overlooked 
by  the  oflicial  statisticians. 

For  none  of  lljc  four  reasons  given  by  Messrs.  Lass  und  Zahn 
Bftccounts  for  the  fact  that  accidents  occur  more  frequently  on 
Monday  than  on  other  days  in  the  week,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  a  decade  the  bad  eminence  of  that  day  has  actually  shown  a 
pit>portional  increase.  Any  one  who  knows  the  part  played  by 
ue  Monday  in  the  history'  of  German  industry  is  justified  in 
lissiiming  a  connection  between  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  the  large  and  increasing  number  of 
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accidents  which  occur  on  Monday.  It  i&  certainly  no  disproof 
of  this  theory  to  point  out  that  deaths  from  delirium  tremens 
have  diminished,  and  that  German  students  are  heavy  drinkers. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  who  drink  enough  on  Sunday  to  make  themselves  stupid 
and  careless  on  Monday,  and  at  the  same  time  a  decrease  in  the 
extreme  alcoholism  which  leads  to  delirium,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  reasonable  to  assume  that  all  of  the  additicwal  beer  which 
is  being  consumed  has  been  poured  down  the  throats  of  students 
and  Spiessburger,  though  a  residence  of  over  seven  years  in 
Germany  has  given  me  great  confidence  in  the  beer  drinking 
capacity  of  the  academic  world.  I,  therefore,  still  believe  that 
some  of  the  increase  in  accidents  must  be  attributed  to  this  cause, 
and  one  can  hold  that  belief  without  denying  in  the  least  the 
many  good  qualities  of  the  German  workman.  Xo  less  an 
authority  than  Professor  SchmoUer,  in  attempting  to  characterize 
the  German  wage  worker,  says  of  him :  "Trotz  hoherer  Schul- 
bildung  ist  er  schwerfallig,  nicht  allzu  sparsam,  laszt  an  Sonn- 
tagen  draufgehen,  was  er  in  der  Woche  verdient,  er  hat  noch 
nicht  so  genau  rechnen  und  handeln  gelemt  wie  der  Jude,  der 
Romane,  ja  der  Slave  und  Chinese."  These  are  the  qualities 
which  seem  to  me  to  have  contributed  in  part  to  swell  the 
number  of  accidents  in  Germany. 

Henry  W.  Farnam. 

Yale  University. 
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The  History  of  Liquor  Licensing  in  England^  Principally  from  IJOO 
to  iSjo.  By  Sydney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  New  York:  Loag"- 
mans,  Greqji  &  Co. — pp,  151. 

Any  student  who  undertakes  a  piece  of  historical  work  has  a 
perfect  right  to  determine  where  he  will  beg^in  and  where  he  will 
end  his  task.  While  admitting'  this,  it  is  still  permissible  to  feel 
some  regret  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  in  their  History  of  Liquor 
Licensing  in  England,  did  not  push  their  research  a  little  further 
back  than  ihe  time  at  which  Parliament  began  to  concern  itself  with 
the  question.  There  are  many  data  in  the  numerous  reports  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  covering  the  period  when  the 
municipalities  alone  were  concerned  with  the  control  of  the  liquor 
trade;  and  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  had  drawn  upon  this  material 
they  could  not  have  done  otherwise  Uian  have  put  it  beyond  question 
that  there  never  was  a  period  ill  English  history  when  the  liquor 
trade  was  not  the  occasion  of  trouble,  either  to  the  municipalities 
or  to  the  central  government.  That  they  have  chosen  to  begin  at 
the  time  Parliament  began  to  concern  itself  with  the  trade  docs 
not  detract  from  ibc  value  of  their  present  work,  nor  appreciably 
diminish  the  indebtedness  which  students  of  English  social  legis* 
htion  arc  under  to  them  for  the  detailed  and  admirable  history 
of  licensing  legislation  which  they  liave  published, 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Webb*s  work  is  much  more  than  a  summary  of 
the  legislation  which  was  passed  between  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
and  that  of  George  IV.  It  deals  with  social  causes  calling  for 
Parliamentary  action  and  with  the  administration  of  the  numerous 
enactments  by  the  borough  atsd  county  benches.  For  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  to  be  exact,  from  1552,  the  manufacture  and 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  have  been  under  spedaJ  statutory  regula- 
tion. The  object  of  this  legislation  has  been  the  same  since  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  VL  It  has  been,  as  it  is  to*day.  to  prevent  social 
disorder  and  personal  n)isconduct  brought  alxjut  by  excessive  drink- 
iiig»  and  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  unrestricted  sale  of 
tatoxicants.  The  national  government  has  always  appropriated  to 
itself  the  revenue  derived  from  alcohol;  while  the  duly  of  regula- 
ting the  consumption  of  drink  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  social 
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disorder  has  always  been  left  to  the  local  authorities — ^the  borough 
benches  in  the  incorporated  towns,  and  the  county  benches  in  the 
rural  districts. 

From  the  first,  the  function  of  licensing  has  been  left  to  these 
nominated  magistrates;  and  it  has  always  included  three  distinct 
forms  of  control:  (i)  the  power  of  selection;  (2)  the  power  of 
withdrawal ;  and  (3)  the  power  of  imposing  conditions.  Brewster 
sessions,  the  meetings  in  February  each  year,  at  which  the  magis- 
trates exercise  these  powers,  date  from  1729.  Before  1729,  a  license 
might  be  obtained  at  any  time  from  two  magistrates.  Nowadays, 
however,  applications  for  licenses  can  be  dealt  with  only  at  the 
brewster  sessions;  and  several  preliminaries,  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
advertising,  have  to  be  gone  through  that  a  neighborhood  may  not 
have  an  application  for  a  license  sprung  upon  it  without  due  notice. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  legislation,  it  has  been  implied  that  the 
number  of  licenses  was  to  be  kept  down  to  just  sufficient  for  the 
legitimate  wants  of  each  neighborhood.  From  the  first  also,  no 
charge  except  the  license  fee,  which  goes  into  the  national  treasury, 
has  been  imposed ;  and  it  has  thus  always  been  in  the  power  of 
the  magistrates  to  create  a  valuable  property  and  to  give  it  to  whom 
they  choose.  Licenses  have  never  been  for  a  longer  period  than 
a  year;  and  the  magistrates  have  always  had  power  to  refuse  a 
new  license  or  the  renewal  of  an  existing  license  at  discretion,  and 
without  assigning  cause. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  days  gone  by  this  power  was  arbi- 
trarily used.  Licenses  were  not  infrequently  withheld  because  the 
applicants  were  in  political  antagonism  to  the  magistrates.  Such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  licensing  benches  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
days  of  the  corrupt  municipalities.  It  did  not  come  to  an  end  all 
at  once  with  the  sweeping  reforms  of  1832  and  1835;  but  in  more 
recent  times  public  opinion  has  been  too  strong  for  a  bench  of  magis- 
trates disposed  to  use  its  judicial  powers  to  any  such  ends. 

One  new  and  most  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  is  that  from  1587  to  163 1  the  powers  of  the  central  govern- 
ment were  used  to  secure  a  good  and  uniform  administration  of 
the  licensing  laws.  There  were  in  those  days  no  central  government 
departments  such  as  the  Home  Office  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  to-day,  in  constant  and  direct  touch  with  the  magistrates 
and  the  municipalities  all  over  the  country.  But  orders  command- 
ing the  local  authorities  to  a  due  exercise  of  their  powers  and  to 
the  use  of  these  powers  in  the  interests  of  good  social  order  were 
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regularly  hsued  from  the  Vvixy  Council ;  and  it  was  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  judges  on  circuit  to  see  that  these  orders  were  heeded, 
lit  fact»  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  the  judges  them- 
selves often  suppressed  unnecessary  or  fibnoxious  alehouses,  and 
m  this  way  gave  a  lead  to  the  local  justices.  The  Civil  War  ended 
these  orders  from  the  Privy  Council.  Cromwell  made  many 
reforms,  some  of  which  outlasted  the  Commonwealth ;  but  during 
the  Protectorate^  this  central  control  over  the  liquor  trade  fell  into 

^ desuetude;    and  to-day,  except   for  the  control  Avhich  llie  Home 
Office  exercises  over  the  police,  there  is  no  government  department 
fifaarged  with  the  duly  of  seeing  that  the  licensing  laws  are  strictly 
Iministcred. 
After  the  Revolution  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  suppressing 
unnecessarv'  alehouses;  and  until  nearly  tlie  end  of  the  eighteenth 
I  century  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  systematic  care  by  the  magis- 
trates either  in  restricting  the  granting  of  new  licenses  or  in  regula- 
ting the  conduct  of  license  holders.     About   1780,  however,  there 
was  a  pericKi  of  local  judicial  activity.     U  continued  for  seven  years. 
It  was  fairly  general  in  its  character;   and  during  this  time  com- 
paratively  few  new  licenses  w^ere  granted,   and   ntany   houses   not 
required  by  the  public  were  suppressed.    Again  about  1816  there 
was  another  period  of  general  magisterial  activity,  which,  remark- 
able as  it  may  now  seem,  was  opposed  by  the  philosophical  Radicals, 
fwho  at  this  time  were  making  their  inRueiice  felt  in  the  House  of 
Commons  an<l  in  the  press.     Their  cry  was  that  it  was  contrary  to 
public  fxilicy  that  unrepresentative  bodies  such  as  the  magistrates 
could,  without  appeal,  deprive  the  working  man  of  his  beer;    the 
honest  publican  of  his  means  of  livelihood ;   and  the  brewer  of  his 
^  property.    The  philosophical  Radicals  helped  the  Duke  of  Wclltng- 
^m  ton  in  1828  to  set  up  a  system  of  free  trade  in  beer  which  survivecl 
until   1869.    During  these  forty  years  it  was  as  easy  to  open  a 
beerhouse  as  it  was  to  obtain  a  license  for  a  dog  or  a  gun;    and 
the   result  of  the  cx|)eriment  on   which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
launched  the  countrj*.  are  the  thousands  of  unnecessary  beerhouses 
which  exist  to-day  all  over  En^rland.  to  the  worry  of  the  police  and 
^to  the  peqjlexity  of  the  magistrates,  who  have  practically  no  power 
the  1869  beerhouses,  so  long  as  the  holders  of  these  licensea 
luct  their  houses  In  a  reasonably  decent  manner  and  do  not 
ic  involved  in  trouble  with  the  police. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb's  history  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  work 
on  English  local  government  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  ccn- 
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turies,  which  is  to  be  published  almost  at  once.  The  earlier 
appearance  in  separate  form  of  what  are  to  be  the  sections  dealing 
with  licensing  was  due  to  the  intense  interest  which  the  question  of 
licensing  was  arousing  in  England. 

EDWARD  PORRITT. 


A  History  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  from  the  Period  of  the  Restoration,  By  Alice 
Effie  Murray,  D.Sc  (Lond.),  Certificated  Student  Girton  Collie, 
Cambridge;  F.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  Studies  in  Economics  and  Politi- 
cal Science,  edited  by  Prof.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A.,  Director 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics.  London:  P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  1903 — pp.  xvii,  486. 

Miss  Murray,  we  are  told  in  a  brief  preface  by  Prof.  Hewins,  had 
a  distinguished  career  at  Girton  College,  and  was  one  of  the  two 
women  students  who  were  the  first  to  obtain  the  doctorate  in  the 
Faculty  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
London.  This  book  contains  the  results  of  the  work  done  for 
the  doctor's  thesis.  It  is  substantially  an  economic  history  of 
Ireland,  from  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  when  England  first 
adopted  a  special  economic  policy  toward  the  sister  island,  to  the 
present  time;  the  study  of  commercial  and  financial  relations  has 
involved  a  full  treatment  of  the  development  of  Irish  industries, 
both  manufacturing  and  agricultural. 

The  sources  of  the  book  are  given  in  a  classified  chronological 
bibliography  covering  more  than  twenty  pages.  They  comprise  the 
books  which  readers  have  been  accustomed  to  accept  as  standard, 
from  Petty  and  Swift  to  Cunningham  and  Lecky,  along  with  par- 
liamentary publications  and  many  tracts  from  the  British  Museum 
collection,  and  include  also  some  manuscript  material  of  which  good 
use  has  been  made  in  the  text:  correspondence  from  the  English 
and  the  Irish  Record  Offices,  from  the  British  Museum  and  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  statistical  statements  from  the  treasury 
ledgers  and  the  custom-house  books.  Some  of  the  statistical  mate- 
rial is  compiled  in  an  appendix,  and  the  book  is  provided  with  a  good 
table  of  contents  and  index.  Miss  Murray's  work  bears  evidence 
throughout  of  her  training  in  the  modem  methods  of  historical 
analysis  and  construction,  and  the  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
economic  literature. 
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The  book  confirms  the  prevailing  impression  as  to  the  character 
of  English  poHcy  toward  Ireland;  it  shows  that  this  policy  was 
an  individual  application,  marked  by  pecuh'ar  abuses^  of  the  general 
colonial  theory.  Miss  Murray  does  not  justify,  and  does  not  seek 
to  justify*  the  policy  from  an  idealistic  standpoint,  but  she  shows,  as 
has  not  been  done  before,  how  natural  and  reasonable  the  policy 
was  under  the  conditions  of  the  time.  Especially  interesting  are 
the  evidences  of  the  influence  on  economic  policy  and  progress,  of 
the  special  interests  of  persons  and  parties,  and  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  two  islands  (cf.,  e,  g,,  pp,  31,  51,  170^  215).  The 
conditions  of  life  in  Ireland  were  determined  ordinarily  not  by  a 
consideration  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of  Irish- 
men, but  by  reference  to  tlie  interests  of  people,  sometimes  individ- 
uals or  small  groups,  who  never  set  foot  there.  The  complexity 
of  the  influences  which  governed  Irish  policy  sets  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  problem  to  anyone  who  would  seek  the  solution  in  the 
general  principles  of  selection  and  survival. 

Another  point  of  general  interest  which  is  well  brought  out  ia 
Miss  Murray's  book  is  the  impossibility  of  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quenccs  of  public  regulation,  and  the  danger  of  undesired  reactions. 
The  cattle  acts  of  1666,  passed  in  the  interests  of  English  breeders 
and  graziers,  ''turned  Ireland  from  a  country  of  cattle  breeders 
into  a  country  with  a  large  provision  trade,  into  a  wool-growing 
country,  and  one  in  which  a  woolen  manufacture  was  rapidly 
establishing  itself.  In  return  England  bad  lost  some  part  of  her 
trade  with  Ireland,  had  found  herself  rivalled  in  foreign  markets 
and  in  her  own  plantations  by  Irish  goods,  while  a  huge  rmporta* 
don  of  Irish  wool  dragged  down  the  price  of  her  wool  and  impaired 
the  prosperity  of  her  wool  growers"  (p.  40),  In  the  same  way, 
**The  restrictions  on  the  Irish  woolen  manufacture  resulted  in  the 
clandestine  exportation  of  Irish  wool  to  foreign  countries,  and  in 
the  emigration  of  Irish  weavers ;  these  were  some  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  successful  establishment  abroad  of  woolen  tndus-, 
tries  which  began  to  rival  that  of  England ;  this  foreign  competition 
led  direct])'  to  a  decay  in  the  English  woolen  manufacture;  this 
produced  a  fall  of  the  price  of  wool  in  England,  whether  English 
or  Irish  ;  this  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  resulted  not  only  in  an 
increase  in  the  clandestiac  exportation  of  Irish  wool,  but  also  la 
a  large  smuggling  trade  in  English  wool,  for  the  English  wool! 
growers  could  now  get  a  better  price  abroad  than  at  home  for  their 
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wool ;  this  increase  in  the  amount  of  English  and  Irish  wool  obtained 
by  foreigners  enabled  them  to  make  still  further  progress  in  their 
woolen  manufactures;  and  this  growth  of  foreign  competition  led 
to  a  further  decay  in  the  English  manufacture"  (p.  63).  The 
navigation  acts  hurt  Ireland  but  they  hurt  the  English  still  more 
in  their  Irish  relations  (Chap.  V). 

Miss  Murray  holds  that  the  English  policy  toward  Ireland  was  as 
great  a  mistake  from  the  political  standpoint  as  from  the  economic. 
By  grasping  at  apparent  chances  for  gain,  England  lost  the  chance 
to  establish  in  Ireland  the  ascendancy  of  wealthy  and  loyal  Protest- 
ants; she  hurt  most  by  her  restrictions  the  Protestants,  especially 
the  Ulster  Presbyterians ;  she  drove  many  to  America,  where  they 
took  a  large  part  in  the  Revolution,  while  those  who  remained  led 
the  struggle  for  a  free  trade  and  a  free  parliament. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  summarise  here  the  history  of  the  fiscal 
relations,  which  have  been  the  source  of  so  many  abuses  in  the 
past,  and  which  still  await  a  satisfactory  settlement  at  the  present. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  these  as  in  other  relations,  is  the  divergence 
of  economic  interests  in  the  two  islands,  which  is  greater  now,  Miss 
Murray  thinks,  than  ever  before.  She  concedes  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  finds  ground  for  hope 
in  the  recent  advances  made  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  rural  indus- 
tries, but  she  doubts  whether  even  at  the  present  day  Ireland  is 
much  richer  than  in  the  years  before  the  Union. 

C.   D. 


A  History  of  Two  Reciprocity  Treaties,  with  a  Chapter  on  the 
Treaty-Making  Power  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  By 
Chalfant  Robinson,  Ph.D.  New  Haven :  The  Tuttle,  Morehouse 
and  Taylor  Press,  1903 — pp.  220. 

Dr.  Robinson  makes  no  mistake  in  thinking  that  the  present  inter- 
est in  reciprocity  warrants  the  publication  of  another  historical 
account  of  the  important  experiments  in  this  direction  made  with 
Canada  in  1854  and  with  Hawaii  in  1876.  The  earlier  monograph 
of  Haynes  on  the  Canadian  treaty  and  the  chapters  on  the  Cana- 
dian and  Hawaiian  treaties  in  the  recent  work  of  Laughlin  and 
Willis  still  leave  room  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  facts  and 
for  an  independent  interpretation  of  their  significance.  The  author 
of  these  essays,  for  instance,  comes  to  quite  different  conclusions 
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regarding  tlie  causes  which  brought  about  the  abrogation  of  the 
Canafhan  treaty  from  those  of  the  joint  authors  of  Reciprocity, 
ivhilc.  OR  the  other  haml,  he  has  httle  to  say  on  the  charge  that 
the  Hawaiian  treaty  was  a  "job"  carried  through  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few  American  capitahsls. 

Of  the  two  essays,  the  first,  which  is  concerned  with  the  Canadian 
treaty*  rieals  more  largely  with  the  economic  conditions.  It  was 
inevitable  that  an  analysis  of  these  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
treaty  should  leave  the  reader  in  a  somewhat  uncertain  frame  of 
minfl  regarding  its  eflFects.  The  treaty  was  in  effect  for  only  eleven 
years  a.nd  came  at  a  time  when  great  changes  were  being  made  in 
tlie  transportation  system,  which  were  more  important  in  determin- 
ing the  course  of  trade  than  any  treaty  regulations,  while  the  later 
years  of  the  treaty  fell  during  the  Ci\Tl  War,  when  what  would  have 
been  its  normal  workings  were  doubtless  altered.  The  author  has 
not  ventured  to  analyse  the  cflFccts  of  these  great  movements  as  much 
as  might  be  desired,  but  has  none  the  less  given  us  a  careful  and 
valuable  stutly. 

The  second  essay  is  more  largely  concerned  with  diplomatic  his- 
tory and  gives  a  brief  and  clear  account  of  the  efforts  of  France. 
England  aii<l  the  United  States  to  secure  a  dominant  position  in  the 
islands  from  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  American  missionaries 
in  1820.  ft  is  emphatically  brought  out  by  the  author  that  the  Ireaty 
€f  1&76  was,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  but  an  incident  in 
that  stniggle.  The  interests  of  the  Hawaiians  were  commercial,  the 
interests  of  the  United  Slates  were  political ;  and  the  question  was 
simply  this,  whether .  the  commercial  concessions  made  by  this 
country  were  a  reasonable  or  unreasonable  price  to  pay  for  the 
increase  of  American  influence,  Tlie  author  gives  a  clear  account 
of  the  effects  of  the  treaty  on  Hawaiian  trade,  while  a  certain  lack  of 
clearness  in  analyzing  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  is  an  historian  rather  than  an  cconomisL 
Occasional  references  indicate  a  somewhat  dubiotis  attitude  as  to 
the  significance  of  a  "favorable"  balance  of  trade. 

The  chapter  on  the  Treaty-Making  Power  of  the  House  is  a  very 
welcome  summary  of  the  main  points  in  that  discussion  and  of  the 
action  of  the  House  in  reference  to  past  treaties.  Besides  the  Ixniy 
of  the  text,  appendices  are  added  giving  the  texts  of  the  Canadian 
and  ffawailan  treaties  and  fifteen  pages  of  statistical  tables  on  the 
trade  between  Canada  an<t  the  United  States. 

n.  c  K. 
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phenomena  of  a  crisis  then  are  inevitable  in  a  progressive  society, 
are  dependent  on  environmental  factors,  and  are  not  to  be  removed 
by  any  social  reorganization  along  socialistic  or  other  lines.  This 
theory  is  worked  out  in  detail  with  many  suggestive  ideas  regarding 
the  role  of  credit  and  financial  leadership,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  here.  The  author  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
attempts  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  at  an  analysis  of  funda- 
mental causes.  h.  c.  e. 
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